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TF partiality to the Writer did noty, . 
•^ infome degree^ Jkvay the opinion of 
thofe who thought the Observations 
contained in the fucceedin^ Jheets wor-^ 
thy, the attenticfn of the Noble Tmthfor . 
wbofe fervice they were written j // may 
not be too great a prefumption in thetr 
jitahqr tojiippofe they may be of ufe. aUb 
to tbe^Fubhe. , . . 

.alt ., • ... ••" 

^ ^BESE are Judges of thai rank, 
in Literature y that unlefs perfonal kind- 
nefs basy m this occafton^ intervened ^ no. 
other mifapprebenfiqn could mijlead tbem^ 
If they are right y the Work will be re^ 
ceivedi ifotherwifey the reputation that] 
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S JJCH as the Ofinkms and Remarks 
arty they mil htjtmniihe Offspring if 
cmfideratim^ not affumeim credit from 
ethers \ and when they differ from tboje^ 
pf fnvh as ham voritten vfi the fame ftA^ 
je&y all the favour he who propofes theni 
requiresy isy that they may not be con» 
demnedfolely for that reafon* If ypm 
tbejudpng them not fy other Qritics^ 
hut by the paffagesto" which they allude 
in the Author concerning whom they 
Ore JeKvered^ they are fmnd idle or 
weaky let them fall: they are thejudtF^ 
rnents (f one nsh^ never nmfhes to Jet bis, 
private tendon againfi that ofthefPbrldz 
if they art received they ^am prove that 
he has weighed more thoroughly y not that 
kehas determined more bolay^ than thpje 

who ijoent before him. 

■ ■ .' . ■• ... ^ , 

^Zrlr men whoJPeakofV^osnefwiil 
rail him the greatejt ofToetSy atl wha 
ihehtion I>emofthene& to/// alkw him t9 
beihefrfi (fX)rators. Bl$i4kere are 

different 
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fj digeretii'iMpofJkfingtbii.i, anitMefiis 
yekfs Pf aife •ahicb mis not fmf mtiry 
v}Mt particular merit it bat bMi 'de* 
Jerued. . . 

X THE (Sqffwi are nta introduded hert 
€ufubjeBt of empty panegyric^ they are 
frapofed as patterns nf imtatim : and 
to render the examples as ufefut as it was 
poffihle to make thewit with their fever al 
BeautieSy the Author has ventured to 
mark out what he takes to be their faults. 
This is ihe boldefi^ and it is the newefl 
part of the undertaking : but there are 
thofe who have thought it not rafhl% and 
^mainly it is not makvoknily^ tme. 
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LETTER I. 

1 >T T R O D U C T I O K 

^HEREcauTOt, my dear Lord, 
be a nobler ambition than that 
which at prcfent engroffes your 
attentfonV tht dfefire of being 
confpicuous among the moft au- 

guft affcmHy in the wpyld. Per- 

feverc ia th^ attempt, and it caniiot be othcfwifc 
but you muft fuccecd. Nature has given you 
eycry requifitfi: much more. She has given you 
every advaata^to which the Gr^M and Rman 

J^ Oratora 
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Oi:3tors owed their fuccefs ; and while you con- 
tinue in the road you have at preteht" taken for 
their cultivation, you will give profpeA to every 
one, ofthat which muft be the event, of nothing ' 
lefs than your becoming the rival of all their ex* 
cellencies* 

Eloquence displays itfelf with a peculiar 
grace from a gedd ngure, nor is an agreea- 
ble tone of voice a trivial advantage; but 
undcrftanding and knowledge are to be the bafe 
of all its powers : the firft of thefe, which is all 
that can be born with us, your LerJfhip poflefles 
without a compliment, in ttsiiril excellences the 
laft you are determined to acquire: you will 
fucceed, for this is a fruit which application pro« 
dtices from the other* 

To him who will aflliredly be pofiefled of 
thefe original requifites for excelling in oratory, 
and who enjoys from nature every other iiecef- 
fary endowrfient, it may not be foreign to obferve, 
that the fweetnefs of Mfchin'esh voice added no 
jri.9^fiderable grace to his harangues ; and 
that thefigure.and deportment of C/W^, at once 
the fineft gentleman, and the fined man of his 
time, communicated an irrefiftable grace to his 
. Orations* . ' 

. In order to fpeak with eloquence, it is necef- 
fary firfl: to conceive with propriety. No de- \ 
termination was ever rtiore judicious than this of' 
your Lordlhip, that the man who Would habituate 
himfelf to think juftly can fix upon no means fo 
conducive to that end as theftudy of the Qaffics. - 
Men whofe works have travelled down to us 
thro' fuch a fucceifion of ages, and have been 

3 ^ . revered 
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revered in all of them, muft have fome uncom- 
mon portion of merit. Thgt which pleafes iit 
all times^ and pleafes all peribns> that which 
wants no affiftance from the fafliionable fyftem, 
and which does not depend for its reception on 
any peculiar turn of mind^ muft be great; and 
Whatfoever has the concurrent tefUmony of man- 
kind to evince its excellence, is the worthidl 
model for imitation. 

r- 

It is impoflible to purfue one advantage of this 
kind without obtaining another: while your 
Lordihip coniiders in thefe the arrangement of 
thought and form of argument, you will, as it 
were by accident, fall into their propriety of 
cxpreffion. If I were to recommend theClaffici 
on a fingle pointy it fhould be their thou^ts : 
the juftice of tliei/ determinations, the clearnels 
of their reafon, the grandeur and the elegance 
of their conceptions: this isaffuredly their firft 
praife; but he who flops here pays* them but a 
limited applaufe. Their expreffion is eftry where 
equal to their fentiments ; and as none but them-* 
felves could have flmck out fuch thoughts, none 
but themfelves were worthy.of expreffing thenit 

Your Lordihip will fee by this applaufe, that 
I am far from wiihing to decline the office with 
which you have been pleafed to honour me. 
The putting together and methodifing mf 
thoughts on fo intereftins a fiibjed, would car- 
ry with it its own reward independantly of the 
confideration that I was offerjing my little fer- 
vices where they were ib infinitely due ; and I 
Ihall have pride in them» if they agree with yout 
cwn obfervations, 

B 'H I SHALL 
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I SHALL not deliver* my fent'tments to your 
LorcUb^ as to one who was but beginning to ap* 
ply his thoughts to the fubje£l : I know you have 
confidered it already. You have re^ Blackwett^ 
I doubt not, with profit, and FtlUrtj with plea- 
f&re ; but this is no excufe againft proceeding. 
When I review the little which thefe authors 
ivuve faid, in comparifi)n with the vad deal that 
may be faid upon the fubjedt, Iconfider them ra- 
ther as having pointed oyt the road to what may 
be done) than having executed it ; and have only 
to wiih, that I were as able to fupply as to fee. 
the deficiency. 

NOTHINO is fo eafy as to^raife in general 
terms ; nothing fo fafe as to applaud that which 
the world in all ages has, and in .all fucceeding . 
ages will continue to applaud : but this will go 
but a very little way towards the means of a ra- 
tional imitation. The, beauties in thefe writers 
are fo ftriking,'that it is fcarce neceflary to point 
them out; every man who can' read the Ian- 

fuage in which they are written, muft be afFe<5led 
y them, hethat would be ufeful to thofe who ftudy 
then^ fl^ould not fay that they are great and 
beautiful; but ho\y they are fo. . To fee that a 
thing is^Hegant, is no ftep toward the being able to 
produce that which is like it : but when we are 
ink>rmed what it is that communicates the air of 
gra^eur, or of elegance that we ^admire in it ; 
we are in ibme degree .direfted to the means by 
which we may throw (be fame, or a fiiiailar dig- 
n\t^ or beauty fntp qui: own conijpofitions. 

. ■ o ,< . . ' : Thi>|<" .^ 
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Thosb who read the Claffics for amufement 
only, have but a very- partial conception of their 
utility, the great purpofe to which they may he • 
'made to ferve is that of imitation. The pafTages 
which we barely admire, have no farther efiedt 
upon the mind than that of a fine building, or a 
beautiful pidlure ; weareaftoniflied while we view 
the obje(S):, but 'tis foi^otten as foon as the eye is 
removed^ On the contrary, he who obferves with 
di{lin£liQn, and admires with knowledge, will re^ 
tain a lafting impreflion of what pleafed him on 
the view, and as he will diftinguUh the mean» 
while he applauds the end, he will employ 
the one, altho' he never expe£b to arrive per- 
feAly at the other. 

The great reaibn why the Claffic Writes ha^Ht 
'been fo uhlverfally admired, is, that whatw^ 
cfteem in them is the emulation of all n^an- 
&:ind. Every man is ambitious of thinking 
properly, ana of expref&ng himfelf gracefully ; 
every man fees in thefe authors, an examplte 
of all that he is defirous to emulate ; and it Is 
not a wonder, that writings which all men 
have wiih'd to parallel, ihould be in univer* 
ial efteem. I join with your I^nUbLp in the 
'j>ropriety of fetting up thefe writers as objedte 
of imitation : but I would have that a rati- 
onal, not a mechanical refemblance : I would 
propofe them as objeds of a reafonable ado* 
jationy not of an miplicit devotion. 

» 
On this plan, my Lord, I {ball be fo fr^ 
as every where to look upon thefe authors^ 
f reat as they are acknowledged^ as yet liable 
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to error j and in . the courfe of tEefe obferva- 
tlons ihall as freely point out what I think 
to be the defefls, as what appear to me to 
be the peculiar excellencies in each. Nothing 
can be fo dangerous as an admiration that would 
lead into the imitating defeats and blemiihes^ 
under the opinion of their being perfeSions : 
befide I fhall be confcious, that while I am 
pointing out the faults of men of thefe ta- 
lents, I {hall be obfcrving upon thofc, into 
which your Lordfhip would be mofl likely, in 
an unguarded courfe, to falL 

The bleitrfifljes of thefe writers,, my Lord, 
arife not from a deficiency, but from a re- 
dundancy of geniusr: men of their capacities 
had more pccafion to reprefs than to urge on 
their fpirit, and thus I am aflured your 
Lordfhip will find it with your own. Nor will 
it be of mere ufe to you to obferve, in what 
the greateft fpeakers of all times have excell- 
ed, than where they have indulged their fancy, 
till they have run into unanfwerable lengths.. 
The blemiflies of this kind, in thefe writers, 
my Lord, are few ; but as they are in thefe 
writers, one will ftand in the place of a thou- 
fand. 1 have faid thus much, in palliation of 
my producing any mention of theil: faults at 
all ; but as thefe obfervations are meant ra-^ 
ther as admonitions to your Lordfhip, than pro- 
feffed eloges on them, it is my bufinefs ta 
give a true, rather than an afFe£tedly pompous 
character of them. After thi^, I am fenfible 
the account will contain few articles but- of 
praife, and I am equally fenfible, that to be 
juft, that praife muft be delivered in the warm- 
eft 
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pterins. What I intend by the mentioning 
this, is to (hew, that impartiality is the prin- 
ciple on which I /et out'; and that thefc re- 
marks will be rather eiTays of ufe than of of* 
tentatiom 

If I were writing concerning the Claffics, 
to one wholly unacquainted with them, I 
Ihould begin, perhaps,^ where thofe fet out who 
teach them at fchools, and firft mention thofe 
which are moft familiar to a tender capacity, 
and moft eafy of conftniction ; but when I re* 
colled that it is to your Lordihip I write, 
that you have already gone thro' fo much of 
them as a (chool coniideration recommends, 
and are able to recommence the attack with 
equal eafe from any quarter, I (hall proceed 
on a very different method. When I con (idee 
that your Lordfhip's intent is to iludy them 
rather with a view to their beauties than their 
mere exprei&on, and to form your own geni- 
us upon them 5 I (hall fet out, not wirh 
the moft familiar but with the moft elegant ; 
and as perfectly to comprehend their graces 
of every kind, is the great point, I (hall firft 
fpeak of the Orators, that your Lordfliip's tafte 
for the forming a ftyle may be quite eftablifli'd, 
prior to all other confiderations ; and only thofe 
things which are moft of all confpicuous 'for 
their elegance, on this head, be received as 
models. From thefe I fliall proceed to the 
Hiftorians, whom your Lordftiip will alfo find 
to be frequently Orators, tho' not always, and 
whofe manner would be well in moft things 
but not in all, to copy in* the pur- 
fuit of eloquence. After we have thus gone 
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through thofe who are the great and proper 
models of %Ie» and from the remembrance of 
their beauties have been enabled to form a judgment 
as we have pafled along,as to which of all the pafTages 
of the Hiftorians,whom we have moft confidered, 
deferve the name of eloquence^ and are worthy 
to be imitated; which, tho' great and proper' 
in the Hiftorian, are to be avoided in the Ora- 
tor ; when we have by this means added to 
a true idea of the beauties of phrafe, a know- 
ledge of all the occurrences Of the times ; we 
will proceed to the Poets ; and we (hall then 
only be in a condition to judge properlv of 
them. It is the cuftom to begin wHhtnem) 
but this, is entering on them at a time when 
it is impoilible to read them with any pro- 
portional degree of advantage. When we are 
acquainted with figurative language, and have 
been familiar with all the heighths that profe 
can attain, we are in a condition to relim the 
.flights of poetry i and things , under this view 
appear proper, that to the unformed raider " 
feem mon(lrous« We expedb more ; will allow 
for extravagance in poetry, and we enter into 
its beauties. On the other hand, without 
acquaintance with the ftory of thofe times in 
which, and concerning which the Poets wrote,we 
read them rather with wonder, than true and 
rational applaufe. He who has not before in^* 
form'd himfelf that it was the pride of the 
Romans to deduce themfelves from the Tro^ 
jan race, will have but an odd opinion of a 
great many things in Virgil^ which were intend- 
ed to favour that fyftem: and he who does 
not firft know that Gr^/r^.conitfted of many 
little fovereigiities, and that the unanimib^ of 

tbefe 
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tiiefe in their opinions and operations was dieir 
firength and fafety, will lofe the great meric 
of Horner*^ Iliad, the fcheme and purpofe of 
which was to recommend harmony among 
them. 

If your Lordflilp were at a time of life, 
when the capacity is too weak, or the judg- 
ment too unform'd to comprehend at one time, 
all the advantages of ClalHc Study, I fliould 
have fallen on another method ; but of this I 
am moft confident, that your LordOiip,who have 
thefe noble views from the renewing an ac- 
quaintance with them, or any who chufe at a 
period, when they are capable of confldering 
and comprehending all their beauties, to recom* 
mcnce an acquaintance with them, will find 
this the method 6i reading them to perfeik 
fatisfadlion, and with full advantage. When 
they have thus made way for one another, 
every part will be underftood, and not one 
of them can be read with the due pleafure 
or profit without fome prior acquaintance 
with the others: the Orators requiring fome 
knowledge of the hiftory of the times to un- 
derftand them, as well as the Hiftorians fome 
acquaintance with eloquence and ftyle, in or- 
der to comprehend the propriety and graces of 
their expreffion. What will be retained of the 
firft reading, let it .have been at ever fo early 
a period, or under ever fo difadvantageous cir* 
cumftances, will anfwer this purpofe. 

I HAVE given my reaibns for the method 
in which I would recommend it to all of ah 
advanced period and finifh'd underftanding, to 
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ftiidy the Claffics ; and when I confideF the 
. intent with which your Lordfhip in particu* 
lar reads them, it is not difficult for me to fix 
with whom I fhall begin. When I refle£l that 
"^your Lordihip's end is imitation,' to underftand 
that word in its nobler and original fenfe; 
when I confider that your Lordihip means ta 
adopt into your own imagination all the prin- 
ciples on which they became immortal, and 
to enrich our language with all the graces of 
theirs : when I confider that the end of thi* 
emulation is the being eminent in an aflem* 
bly where the interefts and concerns not of 
your own country only, biit of all Europe, I 
had almoft faid of all the world, are to be 
determined, I cannot be at a lofs with which of 
them to begin as a model. When I consider that 
the defign is to render the qualities of the beft 
heart that ever was poffefled by a Briton ufe- 
ful to the world ; and that ftrength of expref* 
fion and manly eloquence are the methods by 
which this is to be attaint, I am not at a 
lofs where to fet out, I cannot be backward 
in firft recommending him, who of all the 
'ancient declaimers, had with the uprighteft in- 
tention, the moft power ; 'with the noblefl: heart, 
the moft commanding eloquence : who had the 
command of every paffioa of an audience, as 
perfeSly as of his own : who could not only 
make what imprefSons he pleas'd upon them, 
but coufd make them in what degree he pleasi'd: 
who had the addrefs always to diftinguifh 
what were the reigning pafSons bf his audi- 
ence, and to raife and diredt then^ whitherfo- 
ever and in what (j^gree foever he pleas'd, and 
who when they were not pofleffed of fuch as 

would 
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would ferve his purpofe, could create them : 
who could infpfre them with his own fenti- 
xnents, and enflame them with his own zeal, 
and never failed, to lAake every man that 
beard him, join in his opinion. This was elo- 
quence, and this your Lordfliip will under your 
prefent refolutions foon poflefs : this, under the 
fame advantage as it pofiefied in the genius 
who firft exerted it, the known concurrence of 
a noble, a juft, and an unbiailed heart, for un- 
der the influence of fuch onlyj your Lordfliip will 
always employ its force and its perfuafion, will, I 
doubt not, one day, command a Britijh fenate, 
as fully as the other did zn Athenian aflembly. 




LETTER IL 

On the Stile and Manner o^ Demoftbenes \ 
and the other Orators, Greek and i2^- 
fnan. 

£ 

I Concluded, my dear Lord, the letter In 
which -I recommended the Orators of old 
'time, as proper to be firft ftudied by him 
who intends to rival all their powers, • or by 
• him, who would only with the greateft advan- 
tage* go through them all, with partit^jlariflng 
Demofthenes as worthy the firft regard; De- 
moflhenes fhould be indeed to the Orator, what 
Homer is to the Poet : he is not to be look- 
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«d over and forgotten: in him will befouad 
the fource and completion of all eloqu^oce : 
xvith him, your Lordflup.fhould begin, and with 
him conclude: be is to be turned over with 
the evening hand, and with the morning; and. as 
we have begun with his fire and fpirit, we are t9 
end With his addrefs. IfocraUs was accurate, but 
Demoflbmes >va5 great; the one could perfiiade^ 
but the other commanded : you applaud IfocraUs^ 
but ydu are aftonifhed at Demofthaui ; and you 
never fail to find the perfe^ approbation at- 
tended with as perfect a conviction. Mfchims 
is fofter and more infinuating, but the tryal 
was made between this perfuafion and Dt^ 
vioftheruf% power, and the event was terrible 
to the antagonift who coped with it : in the 
place of that exile whidi the rival Orator had 
intended to procure againft Demofthenes^ him- 
felf fubmitted to it. But it is not only the 
comparifon with IfocraUs^ or the vidoryover 
MfchineS'i that afford us proof of ^he fuperi- 
ortty of his amazing genius.' Cicero^ whom 
fome have fet up as a rival to the Greek him- 
felf, had other thoughts of him : he confidered 
bim not as his rival, but as his mafter. Ffe 
confeiies that it was the eloquence of ,X>^* 
mo/ihenes that made him an Orator; and as 
J^rgil fays of Homer ^ all that he dares at- 
tempt is to follow his footfteps, and adore him 
it a diilance; he acknowledges, he .boafb» 
that he had made it his conftant and continu- 
al pradlice to follow his example, but jthat 
be never could attain to his perfedlions. 

I AM fenfible that yourLordfliip will, on this 
encomium, be runnipg to your ftudy tofeize up- 
on 
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mn die Orator. What can be fo great appkufe I 
methiaks I bear you fay, as the leftimoay 'of 
Ae great i2«ffi0ii Orator, ^t he could never 
equal Jiim: and nuift not he be all perfec- 
tion ^wsbom fo gneat a judge .'applauds in fuoh 
full teems I the •anfiprer perhaps is unexpeded : 
BO ! fir from perfe^on ; Denujftbenis ynxSx all 
.the powers. that human nature ever beftowed 
upon. man for oratory, and with all the effe&s 
of an indefatigable courle offtudy ij:\ improv- 
ing then, is fiiU of faults. Let us confider 
theie, before you take up the book, left the 
general .opinion ihould guide you againft your 
€>wn judgment $ left you Ihouid take them for 
beauties, . becaufe . you find them in Demrf-- 
ibmesy and Inftead of avoiding, make them 
ofcje&s of imitation. Nothing is fo fatal as 
an implicit adoration of any author: there is 
none without his bleoiiihes, and this undue 
reaped oftenreceives them as beauties. Thefe ate 
the moft flngular and ftriking thing? alfo, and 
in coniequence are moft naturally, as well as 
moft eafily imitated. We fee thofe who copy 
the voice or attitudes of others in ordinary life, 
always mimick the defeSs inftead of the cha- 
X2&SX ; and without a careful examination of 
the obje£b, imitation, tbo' its model be truly 
great, becomes ridiculous. 

Faults into wbidi Demofihenes couM fall, 
myA be fuch as few would efcape, without a 
very cautious re&rve. To enumerate them would 
be of (ervice \ but to fliew them in fuch writ- 
ings is placing them in the true point of 
view, for the moft perfed); attention. Your 
LorcUhip will be proud on fimilar occaions 

to 
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to have eicap'd errors into which fo great 
a writer has fallen; and when once point- 
ed out as blemifbes, the beauty of the 
writings which they deform, will : be a means 
of forcing them many times more ftrongly on 
' the memory. Without a previpus caution of 
this kind, 1 ihoutd tremble for your L^ordihip, 
whofe refpe£b for the author might ftamp a 
new chara£ter on thefe his imperfe^ions. * It is 
neceflary to point out the general nature of 
thefe blemiflies in the greateft pieces of ora- 
tory that are left to us, and the necei&ty will 
plead my pardon for the doing it. No man, 
my Lord, admires Demo/ibines more, perhaps 
no man fo-much as I da: I am almoft en- 
thufiaftic in his praife, and I ihall not be accufed 
therefore of having pleafure in naming his defei£h. 

DEMOSTHBNESy that Dtmyftbines^ my 
Lord, whom I admire, whom ysu will reve- 
rence, notwithftanding that he has excelled in 

• oratory all who went before, and all who will^ 

• follow • him, yet had fewer of the requifites 
. and qualifications of a perfe<^ Orator than ma« 
'ijy of his prcdeceflbrs or his rivals. Ifocrates 

has more art, and Mfchims more perfuafion : 
in t>ne you fee all the force of arguments 
well arranged: in the other all the elegance 
of a fteady perfuafion. But tho' Dtmofthenes 
wanted all thefe, he might defpife that want. 

' Perhaps he did fo. In the place of their art 
he had all the powers* of nature: where they 

-foftned, he melted; where they convinced, he 
aftoniihed. If thefe great names ftrink un- 

• der the compariibn with his, even Cicero^s will 
'not bear the fame- view without fuffering by 
^ the approach. The Roman Orator has all the 

art 
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art of an IfoeraUs^ and all db^ foftj^^efs of the 
rival Mfchines^ but he wants that amazing 
power of the great Greek. Amplification 
is his great talent ; and this Demojibenes af- 
fe<%s to defpife. While the Roman is collecting 
from all parts every circumilance that may have 
weight in favour of bis arguments, the Greek 
burfts forth with fome one vaft image, that 
bears down all before it ; that aftoniQies and 
confoimds while it convinces; and, attacking at 
once the judgment and the heart, he is doubly fe<- 
cure of victory: Demojibenes^ is^ without a 
queftion, .the nrft and greateft of all uninfpired 
writers in the fublime. He, my Lord, who has 
. moft underftood that firft honour of the writer, 
acknowledges as much ; and in the fame 
courfe of thought which I have purfued in 
the comparifon, wh^re he has compared the 
eloquence o^ Cicero to the diffus'd flame of 
fome vail conflagration, communicating it» ici- 
fluenca all round, and gaining new force and 
power from every quarter, exerting itfelf bright- 
ly every where, and comprehending every part 
of its fubje£i } he yet gives the palm KoDemoJlbe* 
nes^ by comparing the force, rapidity and vio- 
lence of the Greeks to tliunder, burftihg at 
once upon us : as unexpected and unforefeeh ;. 
difplaying at one . effort, the whole collected 
force of his faculties : too groat) too auguft 
for fcrutiny. 

But it was my buiinefs to point out thofe 

defe£ts in this great writer, which your Lord- 

. {hip's eye might poflibly overlook, under the 

dazzling influence of fach perfections. 7^o 

mark out the feveral requilites for the com* 

pleat 
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pleat Oratbr, Imuftrefer to other fources ; ^d 
it will be moft expreffive of my caution, after 
thefe, to mention his defeAs. If you would 
ftudy harmony atid turn of periods, you muft 
fearch for all their beauties -in Ificrateu In his 
writings, which are the moft finifbed, tjie moft 
laboured, of tfiofe left us by the Gredansj 
you will find a fhioothneis of ftyle, a flowing 
cafe and elegance of expreffion, a fweetnefs and 
delicacy that charm and raviih the ear; but this 
is not convi<£iion. You muft not wonder at 
this excellence, my dear Lord, in Ificratesi no 
man bad ftudied language more, he taught it, 
and the time which he employed in finifliing 
his periods, was fo great, that with his advan- 
tages of pdwer and perfeft knowledge, it were 
impoffibl^ they ihould be other than perfed- 
ly elegant. You know one of liis orations 
confeftedly ooft htm ten years, and many of 
the others are nearly as much laboured; 

As I have motioned Ifocratesy I cannot do 
him the injuftice to ftop here. I cannot de* 
vote a letter fingly to him ; and you nmft not, 
my dear Lord, look upon it as digreflion, if 
in the courfe of thofe • ktters which I propofc 
to write to you on this ful^e<St, I often take 
occafion in this manner, to introduce a cha- 
Ta^er, i^hicb I fliaU hot have leifure to con- 
fider alone* 

The charafter of one Orator will be of all 
means the beft, to lead towards the perfed un- 
derftanding of another ; »id it will be eafv 
as well as profitable, to return to the fubje(^ 
after fil^ a collateral ^quirj* This, my dear 

Lord> 
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Jjordj will be the courTe . I fliall attenipti ia . 
thefe Obfervatiansj and, if one thing does not 
in this manner ex^ain, infbrce, and exemplify 
another, I am aflured, when I confider to whom 
it is I write, that the fault will not be your 
Xordihip's. 

ISOCRATESj whom it would be flander to 
-praife only on the harmony of his writings* 
pofleiled many and great qualifications as an 
Orator, and whatever he peiiefled, he cultivated 
with an incellant affiduity. He had knowledge 
in a d^ee fuperior even to that of his re- 
thoric. While you admire the Orator, vou 
will,, my Lord, reverence the Philofopnert 
and be apt to congratulate the world, that 
truths fo divine have gained new eloquence 
from his delivery. But this is not all, Ijocrates 
poflefles in a great and glorious degree, tluit 
tfiift and' greateft foundation of true orato- 
ly, an honeft heart. Tfab is a point in 
which I know you, mv Lord, will rival 
•hjm, and I think you wul emulate his foft* 
neis. 

One fees a warm and active love of his 
country transfufins itfelf into every part of 
bis works : he fyms with a new fervour when- 
ever this glorious principle comes in his way i 
and we fee him in fome places on this theme* 
. rifing, almoft into enthufiafm. It was not 
only his country, however, that claimed *thii 
firong r^rd from him : his benevolence ex- 
tended itielf to all mankind; and he efbem- 
ed the Good of all quarters of the world, 'hit 
€ouatiymen# Virtue* wherever he found it, 

en- 
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engroiled all his attention, and enjoy'd fa& 
wartnei^praife y nor did he diftinguifh whether 
its poflei&r was Greek or Barbarian. 

.- Virtues Hke thefe, my Lord, arc never loft 
upon the world; even thofe whowiflied to 
confine all virtue and all glory, within the li- 
mits of their own c6untry, refpeded and ho- 
2K>ured that open mind, which allowed it wherc- 
cver it was to be found, and even loved the 
man, that feemed to feek it out from its re- 
tired haunts. The Greeksy a virtuous as well 
as a wife people, efteemed this Orator as they 
ought : they refpe£led tl^e good as much as the 
great man, and the known integrity of his heart 
added graces to the moft confummate eloquence. 

You fee, my Lord, 7Mho\ Demo/ihenes is my 
favourite Orator, I am not fo blinded by a par- 
tial fondnefi, as to make him- the fole pattern 
of perfedtion. I propofe to you another, as 
a model in many things, and I (hall mention 
many things in him, which you /nuft avoid. 
It muft be confeiTed, that Ifocrates is, of all 
the eloquent of old. time, the moft diiintereft- 
edly virtuous. Demofthenes could praife his A* 
thens^ and Cicero ext^l the Roman greatnefs^ 
. but 'tis in Ifocrates that we muft look for vir- 
tue applauded as virtue; philofophy inculcated 
and reverenced as philofophy; not as the 
pride of this, or the invention of that coun- 
try. 

Resolution is another great and necefiary 
quality of the Orator, and it would be hard 
to jfay who. ever ppijieil^d \X in dL, more exalt- 
ed 
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-vd degree than Ifocrates. If he is lefs* pom- 
pous than Ckeroy he; is more firm ; if he is le(s 
earneft than Demofihenes^ he is not left unal- 
terable. A calm fteadinefs of fpirit is a great 
character of his mind, and in this he was in* 
flexible. You find him al\vays perfifting in 
his deiigns^ fpeaking freely to kings, and talk* 
ing of the vices of thofc whom others would 
have feared, with great freedom. It is true, 
he is every where cool in this, and we never 
fee that fire and fpirit which the others boaft^ 
unlefs when he is animating his country againft 
the Barbarians ; and there, it is not too much to 
fay, he often feems infpired with the Soul of 
JOemoJihenes himfelf. 

While you admire thefefentiments,myLor<I^ 
in Ifocratesy you will be charmed with the 
language in which they arc conveyed. That 
harmony, on occafion of which. I have intrp- 
duced the mention bf this Orator, in which 
he excells all men, and which is greatly want- 
ing, in i>^£/?^^;/w, is not, my Lord, an acci- 
dental grace: it is a'labour'd, a ftudied and 
concerted thing, and all his writings, tho' in 
profe, are meafured profe ; a form of writing 
not lefs difficult, perhaps more elegant, as wea 
more, varied, ' and . equally harmonious with 
verfe. Cicero does him great honour upon this 
account. He gives Ijocratei the praife of 
having firft fpoken of a meafured profe, and 
adds, that if fomething like it appear in the 
works of thofewho went before him, it was 
accident, and only appeared cafually and par- 
tially. In this Orator the Roman acknow- 
ledges it the effect of art and deilgn, and al- 

. lows 
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'obferve thatpeople^ under the influence of via* 

lent paffions, naturally fpetk in \Jank verfe^ 

"at leMl it is in this kind of meafured profe. An 

Orator could not but be often under the fame 

influence : a part of his oration, therefore, would 

be necef&rily in meafure, and it muft be a de- 

^iency not to render it equal in all its parts* 

'None was fb equal to this talk, as he, who 

beitde the fpeaker, was the teacher of elo-* 

'quence. He had confidered it, he inculcated 

it by regular leflbns among his pupils. De^ 

fttofthenes was a boy, while this mafter of elo^ 

J[uence gave lefTons on the art ; and I am af* 
iired your Lordlbip will agree with me when 
you have confidered the writings of both, that 

* It was no fmall misfortune to Detmftbmes^ that 
he was not of his ichool. The natural powd- 
ers pf that Orator would in many cafes doubt- 
lefi have borne down the leflbns of Ifqcratei*% 

•art, but they would have exerted themfdvea 
to a vaftly greater degree, with the aififtance 
of rule* 

It was well that Ifocratis was mafter of 

* this eloquence, the fubje£Vs on which he 
treated merited all its affiftance. He never 
4employed it unworthily: for the moft part 
on themes of dignity and grandeur, to which 
no other language could be equal. Tho' Ora^ 
tory is my immediate fubjeS in this place» 
I mall not fear to deviate fo far from the de- 
lign, as to recommend Ifocrates to your Lord- 

* Ihtp on another confideration. He is fo great 
a Moralift, and fo good a Fhilofopher, that in* 

'dependendy 6f bis ^uilificatiolisi and ufe, as 

a mod^l 
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a model of ekgsrnt fpeaking, J know^ he' wSl 
be always a favourite wkh;you» as a monitor- 
in tvexy article of priva^ as w^ as public 
life. 

Shall we return to> onr defigp^ I named* 
Ifocratts to you, my Lord» :a3 an exmnpk'in 
that harmony and fmopthneft of expreffion, 
which is one of the gr^at deficiencies in jD#-' 
mifihenes : no man feleSed his. terms fo ptoper^- 
ly 2&.Djfmofthenis^ no man has' been happier 
in the choice; no man ever had the art of 
manging them in fo free> and . aiFe&itig . a 
manner, but in this fiudy of greatnefs he ne^ 
g)e£ted grace. They might have been better com- 
bined, himfelfoccauonally has (hewn us that they 
might, but my Lord, to fee the perfe£k modd 
in this way, you are to look up, to If ocrates^ 
Beware left inftead of cenfuring the harib-* 
neis of DemoJih4ne$^ that in ibme places: you 
fuppoie it a beauty ; he has excellencies in 
many of his rudeft periods, that would al- 
moft reconcile one even to their roi^hnefs ; but 
be afTured, my dear Lord, thefe fentiments might 
have been exprefied in more harmonious num* 
bers, .and they would have fiic^eded yet more 
happiJy. 

DEMOSTHENES ei^r did not know how» . 
or he would, not be^at ^^t paipfl^ to foftenand < 
refine the natural hai^^s Qf his difcourfe : And 
anpther ~ great defeat - in his writings, your - 
Lordflilp v/ill immediately fee^ is his inequality: 
in their fev£r>al ,partS4 1 Frpm::^ebighsft.flights> 
to whiQh.m^rlalr^man -^ver '^itriv)ed^ you wtU 
fee hij^ 4Aia ai9P0|^trui^..in^ thecmeaneft 

puerilities. 
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puerilities* I am fdrry to accufe Bemofthenei 
ct fuch, but if I were iilent, your Lordfliip 
would difcover them ia the firft careful 
readings I propofed to fet him up as a great 
but not a perfed Orator. He is not to be folely 
themoddly but as the Grecian Painter finifhed his 
, Mekn put of the beauties of feveral difFerent 
human fbrmsy permit me to recommend it to 
your Lordfhip, to finifli your charader of the 
perfed Orator^ upon the feveral graces of all 
that have gone before you iii the fame path. 
I fliall be glad of opportunities of introducing 
the characters c^ other Orators into the eloge 
which I am giving of this, and as I propofed 
td your Lord(hip IfecraUs for a model in re* 
gard to that harmony, which is wanting in 
Demo/ihenes^ I (hall in profecution of the ume 
plan of making • a perfeA whole out of the 
imitation ofdiftin6l parts, produce to you his 
famous rival Mfchines^ as an inftance of one who 
was happy in that other great point in which the 
prince of Orators was deficient : the uniformity 
of his difcourfes and the equality of their feveral 
parts* 

MSCHHsTESy myLord,with many of the great 
qualities of Ifocrates^ wanted that vafl recom- 
mendation, an honefl and generous heart. His 
enmity toDemofthems whom he had no reafon to 
hate otherwiie than as a rival, and whom he 
perfecuted with an imf^lacable fury, will 
fiand as an eternal blot upon his character ; nor 
are we ignorant that many of his warmefl orati- 
ons were calculated for the fervice of thofe who 
were enemies to his countty, and that he was 
paid by thofd enemies for delivering them. 

Though 
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Though we can by no 'means therefore oppofe 
Mfchinei to his rival in goodneis of heart, yet 
we may conilder him in the light of an opponent 
in the claim to praife in oratory ; and altho* 
the confequences of the contention declare the 
ftnk which the Greeks of that time had of De-^ 
mofthents as the fuperior, and altho' the writings 
of both join in the teftimony that it was fo, to the 
prefent time, yet iuperior as Dimefthems was in 
the whole, there are parts in which he was iefs 
eminent, and even the beaten Mfcbtms may be 
produced to your Lordihip, as a model of perfec- - 
tion, where Dimofthenes x:Ah be of no ule but in 
the pointing out by his example what you are to 
avoid* 

Equality of the whole piece, is the prefent 
fubjedt of enquiry : ^ in this I have confefTed De^ 
mojthenes deficient; in this, I (hall aiTert Mfcbi" 
Mfj tho' not perfo^, yet excellent in no trivial 
degree. Nor is this the only thing in which the 
example of this Orator will be of fervice* 
The comparifon of his writings with thofe 
of his great rival, will be a happy manner ofe- 
iacidating this. While the latter is nervous, 
flrong, ^nd convincing, i^/^^W diiblays what 
he wants, and is an example to your Lord(hip of 
the foft, the deluding, the inveigling manner. 
More perfuaAon was never exerted than in the 
oration of Mfchines againft Ctejiphon ; in the 
cv^nt of which Demofthenes was more concerned 
than Ctefipbon ; and while we read it, we are 
grieved for the rude manner of his antagonift, 
who with more res^on we know muft want this 
artifice, and perhaps with all his right and juftice 
fall a facrifiCeto tl\e addrels of his adverfary. 

Subtilcy 
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Subtilty is the great ftrength of JEJcbiiUf^ and 
altho' 1 would by no means bp underftoodto 
recommend to yourLordfliii^ arts which I know- 
you would defpifey yet the infious^on of Mf* 
, Mnes may be a moft inftru6live leffi>n to thofe 
who will employ it to better purpofes. ASfiblftes 
Is very happy in his charaders: he is indeed 
fevere, but there is a foftnefs amidft all his hatred 
that feems to oil the knife which cuts the diroat* 
He has pleafantry, andtho' nothing is moredif* 
licult than to introduce that properly in crave 
difcourfes, he has foagreeaUe a manner wtth it 
that it never can difguft. Your Lordfliip will fee 
him in many places an inftance worthy copying 
in this : but you will alfo obferve that there are 
paflages too coarfe to be imitated or approved, 
and that even in regard to the better; but -a man of 
prudence would introduce them leis frequently. 
i^i6/;f^rwben he is not too angry, has a very 
happy way of managing his raillery ; he is very 
fai^py in his ironies, and has introduced occafiil . 
onally every figure of fpeech greatly to his ad^v 
vant^^e : he is generally clofe to his fubje£l, but 
when} he runs into digreffions they are alwaya 
appropriaited^ and fudh as lead nim naturally 
again into the thread of his argument : when 
you think you 4iave loft him on thefe occaiions, 
neofbea returns in a furpriiingly happy manner ' 
upon .you, and youare at once pleafed with his 
tddseist) and convinced by-fome collateral proof 
which you by no means confidered to be Aich, . 
'till he.ftrikes out the connexion. It is by thefe 
artifices thstt jEfc'hines is etentaUy at work to 
cheat you of youraiIenf,'4Yhite Ikm/ihenes la- 
bours to convince yCQ that you ought to give it* 
The confequ8iice> of tbatfdi^tetiirwhich they ^ 
. * both 
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both had exerted all their powers for the fuperi- 
oricy, on the compiling the materials for which 
they had both beftowed many years, declared 
die Greets a wife as well as an honeft people. 
^fclnnes fpoke iirft, and tho' his rival ^t that 
time ftood high in the public favour, he managed 
hisaccufatton withfo much addrefs^and prderved 
' fo uniformly the fame tenour in every part of his 
oration, that the opinion taken upon hearing any 
one fentence of it was confirmed and countenanced 
by all the reft ; and thofe who thought there was 
artifice yet knew not where to fix it, and gave 
up the man they loved as loft. Read /Efchines*^ 
iMration z^inA Gte/fphcnj my Lord, and fuch is the 
power of perftiafion, and fo perfed a mafter of 
that power was ^fchines^ that you will join with 
the Greeks in giving up his adverfary. But then, 
my Lord, read the defence, and you will do as 
they did when they heard it ^ you will abfolvc 
him, and devote his enemy to punifhment. You 
will fee, my Lord, in this oration of Demofthenesy 
all the genuine fire, all thfe pure fpiric of oratory : 
all that the ftrength of Imman genius can produce 
is in it, but 'tis far from equal throughout: in* 
ftead of the laboured fameneis of Mfchines^ you 
bave here, after paiTages that aftonifh you by their 
force, things that would have fcandalized a boy. 
While you reverence the author in one page, 
* you would pity him in another. 

I cannoEt give you a flronger inflance, my Lord, 
of that inequality fb unhappily feen in the -wn-- 
tings of DemoftbeneSf than in this celebrated, this 
. deiervedly celebrated harangue. You will fee it 
amidft fo many beauties in this place, that I 
kaow there^ will be^ double refolution in you of 

avoiding 
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piooe of Mfchines a& tl^ ^oil perfect in . its fcind^ 
or even as the fipft that might, be prpiluQed from 
JimoQg the writings of the ancieats in^this very 
particular of equaljty, but it \& greatly io^, and 
you will no where f^e the defe<3: and the excellency 
in io full an oppofition. You will nati^ally read 
them together, my Lord^ and nothing can . fo 
ftr.ongly mark the contrail. 

■ 

'Tis an ungrateful tafk to proceed on enumera^ 
ting the faults of the writer, whom I refpeit moft 
ef all in the whole feries of thofe which remain 
to us from thefe honoured times^. but 'tis 'n\ yous 
Lordihip'siervice i and I would ratlier forfeit my 
title to candour, than one blemifh ibould fland 
in the company of fuch excellencies as muft fur- 
round it in the writings of this Orator, in fuch a 
light as to appear to your Lordfliip an objedt oC ' 
imitation. The eloquence of Demofthmes, de- 
pends for all its force upon the fentiment ^nd 
fpirit. He is by no means copious in his diflion j 
on the contrary, fome of bis greateft pafiage* 
might be rendered more beautiful by a fchool- 
mailer. He never aiFe<Sled founding words a$ 
the pomp of laboured periods. He is concife, 
and tho' that is in many places a great merits 
there are others in which it often renders a good 
thought obicure, ^nd Jtis often ungracefully dry 
and jejune. When be attempts characters he al- 
ways'fails ; be is unhappy in defcribingtlieman* 
ners ; and of. all things he. is moft unhappy when 
he attempts pleafantry. He vften tries hajpd to be 
jocofe, but 'tis always wjth fo inelegant a man-* 
jper, Uiat if or^ fmiles^ 'tis .at his aukwardnefs iit 
iheasiempj^ noti.st tjoiip pl^'odnr^i^Ji^:^ wpu14 
V >., - ren- 


rit^f^dlc\Aotis: Aft^fcfvi Aot furpriftd, my dear 
Lr6rd, to hearfne^3{!% at my admired antient? 
But I kiiLVt don&i thefe are the faults and the de<- 
fe£):s in OtSLtioni t^ Defna/tkenes, but thefe are dl 
tile dele£ls and blemKhes in him : and to com* 
-()etifate fi^r'thefe^ he has mleritsfueh as ncr mortal 
man ever hadbefore^w probably ever wil! baveu 
He I«tve» to others the prettinefs of meafure and 
thegrace of arrangement in periodsyhedeclines^h^ 
little arts, for fothey plainly have appeared cohimy 
bjr which others have arifen to eminence in the 
profeffion, and depends folely upon thofe ta* 
lents which nature had given him, and that culti^ 
Vdtion which he labouring at the greater powers 
of oratory only, had ^ven them. He was right ^ 
while the pieces of others pleafe, bis ravifh ; while 
they perfuade, he convinces ; and that which they 
cflFed by a conceited round of arguments, ht 
does by a fingle f^nteitce. In him there is no- 
thing of the languor of IfpcraUSy nothing of the 
formality of Mjchints : be leaves it to them to 
fiaoth, he tranfports his audience. There is, my 
Lord,an air of majefty and grandeur in his Orati« 
ons whidi none tstr will equal, but which of 
all things it will be moft worthy yourLordfhip to 
imitate. His addre^, tho' generally concealed, is 
amazing, his invention boundlefs^ Jils readiness 
en all occafions,^ his natural and irrefiflible paf- 
jtons, and more than all things;) that force and ve« 
hemence wth which he bears down all oppofing 
thoughts,, are things in which the greatcft of the 
Greek aod Reman Oi-ators are cold and lifdefs in 
cdmparifon of him. Thefe arc the bafis on 
whidi he nieant to build his reputation, and he 
has fe^cceded : he has ereded on this firong 
fbundatt&Q is^<^<Hikei^t&att>fknd when all the 
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«nai;ble temples of hi^, country (h^U not have pee* 
f6i:ved one colif^nn. By th^(e aftoni&ingpowcrs^ 
h^ has eclipfed whatrpever has b^ea F^eived as 
l^eatj wliatibever has been tl^Q^ght nohJQ in the 
Ofators who have gone before \i\nh ^^ ^ thifi 
tiofi^ any pafT^ge or Cn^efenCence in bis works» 
appears to th^ judicious and the i^\v% reader 
v/oxth all the volupie;^ of his cotempocarios and 
fucceffors. 

Such ^^D^^f^th^fie^i^^ JxHd : oot wiAout 

faults, but wh^re he ^cellw, fo (tiperiorly ex- 

cellents t4iat we difrqgard bis Ueipiues. There 

Is nothing that exalts and aggran<bfes a difcourie 

like figures; and no man ever had d)atham>ine(s 

in the ufe of tti^mij which we fee in Demfthaui. 

His apofir^phes ^re bold and lAoniibiflgi \ob 

^aths} bv anini:^t« and iQanimate things, by the 

^ods^and that in particular by diofe heroes whom 

he makes gods ^ he fpeaks.of them, are of aftyle 

and manner not only fuperioi to all that we meet 

with in the poets as wdl as profe writers of all 

times, but even to our own conceptions : we are 

aftonifhed at thenovelty andb<Jdne(sof the excla* 

niation,y€t we allow it propriety and much more 

than propriety, conviction. The famous oath to 

which I allude in this, particular manner, my dear 

Lord, is that in which amidft the general defpon- 

dencc of his cpu^trymen after the defeat oiChero- 

' nea^ he appeals to the fouls of thofe great men 
who had fallen in fighting the fame glorious 
caufe of liberty, to tedllfy that they had not done 

- wrong in expoHng their lives and fafeties for 
-their country. By this noble fi^re he deifies 
the perfoiis whofe ^ames be uies as men do thofe 
of the|;od^ in ait^Ati^. of the jnoft fblema 

truths, 
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folcs thefVife'nds and relatfbns of thofe who had 
iJicn juft fallen in the iame cauiTej anirtiates thofe 
very friends with t!ie ftime fptnt and fentimenti, 
aiid telfe thertt 'not in tile common way of affirm- 
ation, but with a ret^rend and relt^ous veh^* 
fiienc&' and pathettc entf gy, "that the event of 
1»^ttfe Ih fiich U caufe linuft be always fortunate ; 
for that thofe who fall have an earlier tailo 
of that rcwjird which attends virtuous afiions-, 
than thofe Who furVive: that the latter receive the 
honours of their country^ but the other thp fa- 
vodr of the godisj farid are admitted irtto their 
number. This had b^n a glorious Icflbn if de- 
Kvered in the ordinary maimer, but on the other 
hand) when it came ail at once upon the hearers, 
tolltfiltdihto a fingle thought, and delivered in 
one phmfe, it cbuM not but appear with dbiible 
Cor(vi£lk)» to the heaitr*, and the more fo as it 
feemed not intended ti^ «n admonition but only 
called in by acttd^nf. Ldngmus calls this one of 
the koldeft and bappifeft figures that has been 
uM, and ereiy heart that "is endued with the 
Isaft fenfe of feelings bears hrm tiue atteftati* 
t)n. » 

IwfEfeROGAtiows ^re anothervery Kvely fi* 

;guTc ; they add an air of freedom and of nature 

to adifoonrfe, and intefeft the reader in a double 

Iftialiher in the determination. Of aJl mtnDemof' 

' ihenes has fucceeded alfo moft happUjr in thefe* 

There is a fpirit and fire in his manner of ufihg 

them that cclipfibs the attempts of aH others. He 

'f|)oke befol^ large afieiinfUies of his countrymen, 

and.theboM ftverkywifll which hcaccufedtheih 

4»f "Mir iMte, added ^ei^ ^e Md -gfafid^ur tt> 
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hk harangues ^^ Will yo nrvor^ (kys fae^jhav^ <lon«r 
with hurrying after n< ws / why know ye npt the 
news ? a maa of Maadon lords it over Jthin9% 
and gives laws to Gr^<r^ / is Pib7/]^ dead ? bu( 
what if he were dead, your fears vrould raife a^ 
jQ(>ther I '' Thefpirit and vehemence of this addre/k: 
acquires new force from the reproach afid froa^ 
the manner in which it is conveyed. But herein 
my dear irord,. is another circumftance in whi<& 
Dimofthtms is a pattern for imitation ^ the virtue 
of his life, his honour, his integrity, and the 
love of his country. His whole courfe of a<^ipna 
had convinced his countrymen of theie^ and 
from .that eftablifhed chara£ler, it was. that h^ 
gained the right of fpeaking to them with all the 
iharpneTs of a monitor, as welt as the perfuafioa 
of a friend. They received his paflion and his 
reproofs as the offspring of his virtue i and they 
Submitted to them, and were more aff'edled by 
them, than they could haye been by all the manljr 
ftrains of oratory delivered in a tone of modefty;^ 
and humble repreientatton. His known hatred of 
JPhilip^ ^^^ bis earneilnefs in the caufe of liberty^ 
gave credit to all that he could pronounce with 
his moft pathetic violence \ and it was not withr 
out reaibn that monarch declared, that not the 
jttbmant^ but only that Orator was his enemy. 
What an honour, myXvOjrd^to have been the direc«- 
|iing,foul of a whole country in the great^ft an4 
iPjOil virtuous caufe, and \o be ackHowkdge4 
fuch even by an enemy I 

. Bu T I was fpeaking of the/orcewhicfawritings» 

and particularly the writings oiDemoJibines^t^^vf^ 

from ' figure^* I^otbiiig, gi^es fo: much fpiril^ 

Utm^ &^ ^3^j)»m^ b«i.ii^4(h$iiirfo'iii^]ir» 
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?¥^vitfy w4*e!'epwi*bi th« bonhcfs of pfudencci' 
Here st^^qM critics who declare againft ai 
iiltikiprtcity of thetti, 'but he has (hewn us that vc 
flicceflion of ihefe enhN'^ning forms of expreffion 
may be ufc^d with elegance when thecircumi^ 
jiailee requires; he is uniimited iit this particular^ 
and his pradtke, niyLord,is abetterdsrcftion in 
k than aff'thcTulesinthe world: figures in Z>/-^ 
fmfihenes^ are always the effe^b of paffion, and it 
IS this paiBon, not the cold caution of the rhetor 
riciahs that diredis him: as to thenumbefihe often 
ttfes a multitude together, and he is no where 
more fuccefsftil. In fine, my Lord, the arts of 
infinuation and <$f perfUafion, accuracy in Ian- 
giiagt;, and the juft arrangement of arguments, 
may' have been the praife of others ; but manly 
eloquence is the triumph of Demojihenes. None 
ever was fo happy in the pathetic^ none evec 
fpoke with fuch forde : there is a fuperior man- 
ner, an air of command and of authority in all his 
Orations, nothing of which we fee in thofe of 
others; and the reception* they met with always 
countenanced this noble pride in their itian~ 
ncr. ' 

An accident, myLord, detcrmincdZ>^m«yf;&^/r^3r 
♦o the ftudy of Oratory. He heard' Gy/zi/fru/wx 
^eak with great warmth in a good caule. He 
jfaw he was admired, and he faw he fucceeded; 
&ipnofth€nes was but a boy at that time, l^t 
from that moment he became tiiamoured of the 
fiudy ; and his indefatigable pains under all the 
difeourftgenlents 'that attended the profecution of 
it, fervcair a leflbn^ countenanced by his fuccefs, 
to te^oti ali-men that few things may not be ac- 
*4uired^^fayn 4-efeliite appUotttioii) atki that ^e 
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dtfcottragements which attend the fh^ atteinpt$ 
are not to be regarded. Dtmofthines had received 
the firfl rudiments of his education, from one 
whofe manner was fo bad, that what remained of* 
it about the youth difgraced him : and fo firmly 
rooted are our firft conceptions^ that it coft him 
infinite pains to g^X, rid of this. For many 
yeitrs he paiTed the greater part of the night as 
well as the day in fludy ; and as the greatefl o( 
all means of improvement, he courted the friend- 
ihip and intimacy of lJ)eophraJiuSy and others 
the mcft celebrated of his time. He began by 
pleading fome of his own concerns on a fuit in 
which he was engaged with thofe who had the 
care of his father's affairs. In his fpeechcson 
thef'e cccafions the courts admired his reafons ; 
but the language in which he cloathed them was 
unhappy, and his manner of fpeaking more fo^ 
When he had the courage firil to /peak in thi^ 
aflemblies of the people, no man was ever worf^ 
received. The imperfections wliich bad becA 
paifed over in a court of law here rendered him 
ridiculous. His voice was bad : his adion uHt 
graceful, and his breath fhort. The di(courag&r 
ment, not to ifay the contempt, with which, he 
>va& received, would have diiheartncd any other 
man : but, my Lord, you will fee Dim^hitHs ia 
all things a pattern of imitation. His prid« 
would not fufrer him to give up under this cen- 
fure. He felt in himfelf the feeds and rudimcuu 
of true oratory, tho' others would not allovr 
them : he faw all that he wanted were but its fur 
perficial ornaments,and he iat down to ftudy a manp 
ner with more application,even than he had gone 
thro' the more eflential parts.. He found in his 
own mind every neceifary power of information, 

arid 
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2jii in&esid of applying to others^ his method was 
to retire from the world for many months to* 
gether, and cofweffe only witfi himfelf. Bis 
firft attack was hpon his natural imperfe£tions as 
ai fpeaker^ and he fucceeded againft chem.alL He 
had a drfeil in the organs ofiiis voice,, fo that 
there were feveral letters which he could not pro ♦ 
flouhc^> or at kafi which he had accuftomecl him^ 
felf not to pronounce articulately. 'Tis not to 
be conceived what attention ^hd application will 
perform ; we have mafters for forming the vote© 
for pronunciation, ancf they have remedied 
many natiiml defe<9s j but Demojlhcnes: was all 
this to hfmfelf. He found meaus to articulate 
the whole alphabiet, he even contrived alliflances 
for hfs mouth to fupply the defective organs : 
efxercife gave him breath, and he would pro-, 
ndunce a Whole oration on the fta-iliore in a 
fterm, to accuftom himfelf to noife and dif- 
tarbanee, that he might not be difconcerted by 
the tumults of a vaft aflembly. He had the moit 
celelfrated players of the time in point of deport- 
ment to teach him the proper graces of acl:loB> 
and in the zhCence of Neoptolemusyht would prac- 
tife hefore his mirrour for many hours toge- 
ther. 

While he was feboiiring in this ihdefatig^ 
ble mannec after the mechanical part of bis pro* 
feffion, he devoted many. more hours to the true 
and genuine ftudy of eloquence. . He was yet 
more careful to prepare what he was to prq* 
nounce, than even to ffudy how he fhould proK 
nounce it. The pains he took in fuch a courie 
of time, formed him for all cndeavoirrs;^ aiai 
pcrhips it is to the neceflary fetjueilrations which 
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,his oatural deficiences ^onym^nded for their re- 
dress, that we owe th^t confumrn^te eloquence 
-uf hich we who only read tkmofibcmi meet in bis 
haj'angues. 

EvjER Y thing contributed to do honour to the 
Orator at his return to Jtheifs^ and every thing 
will always do foy my Lord, tohim wbofepurpofes 
are honourable. , He had acquired from the in* 
ftru£tions of Ncoptclgmus 2l more graceful deport- 
ment than any of his rivals had to boaft, and his 
natural fire and vehemence, temper!d by, this, 
became invincible^ He was no longer the pout- 
ing, lifping, ihort-breath'd Orator. He had all 
the graces and elegance of pronunciation, all 
the charms of deliberation ; a beauty only to be 
acquired by prafUce and a cpmfnand of the paf^ 
iions : thus qualified for the exterior of an Orator, 
that argument and eloquence which had marked 
bis Hrft attempts to fpeaking, appeared in a new- 
light j his natural faculties were improved by 
ftudy, and he had all the advantages of a long 
practice. The caufe in which he embarlc'd did 
honour to his talents, it was that of liberty and 
virtue, againfl Philip. His integrity was un- 
moved, and while every other Orator was bou^t 
ofi^, it was confeiTed, that all the gold of Macc^ 
S^iia cpuld iu>t bribe Demofthemi* 

These were the advantages, my Lord, under 
which this Prince of Orators appeared at length 
in Athens ; and is it poffible he ihould have 
miiTed of eminence ? He was received as he de- 
ferved ; can more be faid on this occafion ? He 
was at that time-honoured by his country, as 
ke is now by all the world. His art in managing 

his 
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tjis arguttjents and'dMffofihg/^ncI arrarigtilg' his 
preofe^ aia«/ greater AAn thsit of ali^ nien, t^^s 
wfefoBf €bi!teettled arid hid urtdertWe alppca^nceof 
nature that fliewed itfclf throughout hb ft^orlcs. 
His-moft premeditated pieces he had the addrefs 
to ^hrow into the form of immediate thbifehts, 
and this in a great meafurebythehelp of fig:ures, 
and of none more than' of, thofe Tnterrogatiohs 
Which ahound in his writings^ and wi^ich gave 
htS' harangues- in air of ctrnverfation with the 
aflembly, and made every part of thenj feem to 
grow upon fome immedtate occafiori. His lan- 
guage was pure and unafFe6led : he avoided ;-it 
was evident that he difiiained, the iittle arts of 
other Orators in the choice of words. He \yas 
-always' fimple and perfpicaous^ while their af- 
.^B^atjon rendered them obfcure and labourcdly 
-unintelligiWe. No man had ever half die energy 
and vehemence of Demojihm'es ;''but that was nut 
all his fuperiority, he had of all men the happieft 
way of collefting together every<tWng that could 
make for his pur pofe, and of giving a grace 'and 
importance to the mofttrivialcircamftance. He 
would rur\ into the moft diftant and unexpefted 
paths in fearch of fupport for his argument ; and 
while. his audience were almoft loft and in pain 
left the Orator fhould be loft too, he would return 
upon them with an unexpe<9ed ftroke, andfhew 
all that he had been about, was but a part of hi& 
argument. 

' To fum up his^ charafter, my Lord, he was 
equal tp the greateft iubjefts ; and yet had the 
addrefs to manage the- leaft with ad vantage. He 
was always earneft in proportion to the import- 
ance of his fub*e61;j and altho^ oppofition ^ways 
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ffiX' oarad htfti) * k -wits itot Us ^ooateft adrantag^. 
He wa& always .more^ aQiimNttd when fakfonti- 
meats orhis eonsb£^ wef e conftpovertcd by f<Mrt^ 
.other Orator : but be wasttioft hindfelftirten his 
country appeared in dsnger. Inl^iefe ctrciOiftsBi- 
ces^ the kiioiira prob}t3r of his heave gave Mm a 
freedom which none dfe dai^ (o albme^ afild 
while he admoniihed hb e»mnrftnen' to guaftl 
^gainft an idvsder of their riglrts and iibmics, 
tfai^ advice gained a newforcelirom the reproadhtfs 
.<with which he joined it. To be albtended to, my 
•Lord, the firft principle isrto be loved ; the rflCf •« 
onal foundation of public lore is public ref- 
pect. Wd Hve in an age, my Lord, fo juft and 
fodifcerning, that he, who defcrves that refpect, 
Wi]} not fail to enjoy it; and not that I doullt 
your Lordfhip's qualificatidns, or the mtprof^^ 
ment of themv but to do the due honour to thSt 
.which defervttd it $.le& abilities than Dmicfihene^^ 
will make the man immortal who employs them 
toas worthy purpofes. 

•v 

FftOM ihtGredan Orators, my dear Lord, giv^ 
me leave to lead you to the La^n, 'Twas frdiA 
Greece thit Rdme learned all her eloquence $ vttd 
TuUy^ who pofli^iTed it alK acknowledges fo mudl. 
The ilorid Fibon tells his noble pu{ni, that die 
divine TuUy ^ all the Grecian Orators in Ortif^ 
'Tis eafdy fatd^ and 'tis the misfoituite* ot fiick 
ready affertions, that they are cafily remerfibriddt. 
I have told you, myLord, that Tuliy himfelf con- 
fcfies he laboured to imitate l>mofihines^ but 
jiever could come up to his excellencies ; or if I 
. had not repeated this, your Lord&ip woiuld have 
-found it. If the Critic hsd faid that Cicero has all 
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ihe^dsiqtfeiloe mi «H tHe^et of tli« whole j^^- 
»§imwot]Aof Ohiitti«i ie had tfbe beeft toO^mucA: 
4>M 'lid k»drblgiClieebil«Alst<bf file Gtfkiin, «b 
>fiftr tli94^W ; iih4 InA^etf' *tb4ttj6H)ig 1h« AtMts. 
ortedH 'io M^ them i^ "eomjpiiHfe^]. TKcljr 
tv>eife esco^lMt t>dth in M vety «^}led degree*; 
bttt their excdtenctes i^efe of a different kind. 
Cicrrtf no irherrcdmes up ^, orcOAies near^ 
#itt Ainkte^ vehemehce df liie Qr^a : but tHMmr 
i^aik i^erifik'^rttWd^^ dilute th«^ {>Fhi« 6f 
<!oii6riuedaitdeqifal'el^gaan(5d and iieeuracy'tr^ 
•the Rrnian. ■ I have been *^zrtti in the praife? ^f 
die one ; and I Ihall be a$ ^^rm \A thdfe <!>f tlVe 
otfatt^ : but he "vfrhO) aoedrding to the cuftom ef 
moft who applaud, fhould make the fame form 
^ #oiti9 ferwfer Ihe pmfe df botb^ wdiild do 

•Asthechataaterdftlte<5f»/fft»^Onftof fe/^Jl- 
*rit» that of the Jt<^iW7;ii9 art: ifbnot tdb^in^ 
fefed from diis obfervation) thdt we fUppofe IV- 
imjihenet Wimted rule, or Ckero veliemence-; 
fcoifh hid a iufflci^nt ftore of either ; but the pre- 
vailing pfart in each is this : thmofthenes perhaps 
-^iliployed as mudi tinte in hi^ Itudies as the 
'Sboimn\ but whrie nil hifc care was in a "manner 
Erected to the fentimeht^ the other eni^fdyed tfs 
-^idefatigaMe an attention on the e^cprefflon. 
We are more aflonifhed at the particular paf- 
^ges in Demofihenes^ but we pay the moft gcne- 
'raTtod'univerfafapplaufeto Tulh. The Ureik 
is fotoctirties confiifed ; and I wMh it were not tb 
^ donfelied, that (bme of his fineft paiTages are 
chargeable with this Uemifh ; on the conti'ary^ 
perQ)icuity itfetf appears in every paffage, in 
•very part of Cicfn. If I were to name who a- 
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tnfofig^i'tlie andttitS' appeared to me to have die 
l>eft regufated fancy, the ckareft he^ and the 
hk^ accurate judmiefit, I fboxdd (kjGctrs. 
He ha^ all thequafitMof a g^eat eomaUBder 
in this fpecies of wan he knows the ftrength of 
every argument that caa be produced for his caufe : 
no man had ever the ait^^marflialling and ar- 
ranging them with ruchproprietyv Heiees^ot-onljr 
in what poft they will ftand moft fecurein tbenv 
'felvesj but where they (can be 9rinoft afiiftance to 
'the reft< His whole plan is'^ways laid : ^veiy 
t member ofthe oration is a regul j^r>part of the whoW» 
• and is not drawn in at* random^ but difpofed in 
the only place where it could be naofl of w«ight% 

I HAVB obferved to yoir Lord&ip, ihat tiie 
language of IfocraUs is not ordinary pirof<p, but J3 
meafured ; and tho' not in regular quantity, yet 
in fach a diftiil£lion as ts^alwsiys plea^ng and 
ibnorous. It is in feme degree the fame with . 
Cicer9, We admire the roundnefs of his periods, 
and rnK>othne(s of his cadences, but» if we fup- 
pofe thij accidental^ we err ) 'tis as much la* 
boui'ed as that of Ifd^rnt^s^ Oiif niay always 
trace h'ln fele£ling words • r^ot onl)^ happily ev 
•preffive of hisr meaning, b^ coo^oied of a pro- 
per number, of /yilabies,' and thofe alfo of a pror 
per meafure : on this hidden art, the energy, 
and much morethe^finoothnefe of ilyle depends; 
and 'tis not a wonder, my Lord, that in Englafid^ 
where we are fo far from pradidngjt, tha^I 
rdoubt not but. niany will fmile to hear me men- 
tion it, we have nothing of that mufical elegance 
and mellow fulLnefs of cadence, which we ad- 
mire, altho' we da net underitand it, in the aa- 
. tients. 

I HAVE heard you exprefs feme furprife, my 

Lord^ 
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fuliy ir) favouCiCtf the iWp^iority of the.CliKffic^ 
..cv,fr all other .-writecs.i a^^that of their profeiT^d 
admirers, and moft. inmate acquaintanee* Jf 
you .will give. me leave toandulge; an illtnatured 
conje^v^ure ojt this fubjei^:, I would fufpe^l that 
€l^eXp.j^cx\tlemtn bad not read^he Originals. Yom 
bavft .gone .^ivHigh^e AM^hpf^ in their ow^ii 
Janguage* parly> my. LorcU. a^d L doubt not.bu;t 
ypu> have.iince looked into .many of thajr. tranC- 
jation$:.c^ younotdjf^over thereafon ? Where 
the choice of words, ^nd arrangeoient and difpp- 
iltion of fyliables .phtains fo great a (hare iivthe 
beauty of the original ; how is it poflible the be^ 
Iranflation (hould convey them to us ? Our lan- 
guage, thq' ,a copious, and aftrong one, is by no 
means equal t<;}^ thofe in which thoie Originals are 
written ; nor can we expect a Tra^iflai^or to be at 
the pains, fuppofuig him of capacjty to do it, to 
felect his words, and labour his expreffion, as the 
Authors have done. I have been led into 
this obfervation by the language of Ciceroy an^ 
there is none< of ail the antLents who is fo fit a^ 
ii^ance.. Our language does not ^ant a veriio^ 
of fome part of his works ; and its author has 
laboured it not a little. I look upon Mr. Gu-- 
thriis, tranflation of fome parts of Cicero with 
an eye of great approbation \ but it is impoflible 
that with the itxxie he (hould have conveyed the 
harmony of the Original. . . , 

If I were inclined to keep up thedifpute aboi|t 
precedency between the Grecian and the Roman 
Orator, 1 fbould oppofe to this acknowledged 
fuperiorlty in point of harmony, thofe obli- 
gations which the Roman profefi'es, nay glories 
# in 


in declaring, that he has to the Grub 

He is fm bif apphuife npon Atir wri- 
tings, iind boafb that he has enrfthed Ae Jf^- 
iwtf« language, by tranfhiting and by Copying ih 
k the beauties of thofe lYis^ers of the art upon 
vrhoft model he had formed hhnfelf. It !s eafy 
to trace thfe fcvcral paffages in which he was in- 
debted to tfiofewhom he thus aclcnowtedges his * 
benefeftors ; but we ffiaH find him in theffc not the ' 
mere copyeft, fte dfftngcmibus plagiary, or 
the fertile imitator. The ufe he made of hi^ 
•originals, is^ nnfcnown to Aoft who affed to 
Imitate theanticnts in* our times: hfe read theijt 
'till'^e pofleficd himfelf of all their fentimcnts, 
artd theft he arfbpted, together with their fornis 
'ofTpeakingj into his own compofition. *Twas 
thus the Rorrian language was indebted to his eri- 
xferfvoiArs on their foundation : *twas flius that he 
%rfn({jfarited into his orations^ the graces, the 
'f][)irit, and thcmanrt^r of the Greeks. He hsts 
not on any occafion ftolen the thought, or theex- 
preffion of the Greeky to adapt it to fome diftant 
occafion in his own fubje^Sb. This is the mo- 
*dern ^oad of iftiitatron, and it is to this we 
•owe it, that We fee the mangled fcraps of the an- 
tients, iheditj'eM minora poet a Ti'^^tzr fo aukward 
smd fo incxpreffive in our quotations, ' or our ap- 
propriation of them. C/V/r^ when he was to 
(peak upon fome interefting topic, did not cori- 
fuh what Demo/thenes had faid on fome parallel 
cccaflon, but he queftioried wftb himfelf ho^ 
would DemoJihene5\i2.\c exprefled himfelf on this. 
By this means he retained the fpitit of his Origi- 
nal with no part of his immediate form, and ne- 
*vcr was indebted for an expreffion to any of 
'them ; unlefe when his own lUn^age afforded 
none fiiiftcicntly fignrfitaitt or rafficiently el«w 
•gaiit. mCERO^ 


CWBUQ^mji^l^^ had all.the advantage ? 
diat couU CQfictir.to lorai an Orator. What moi* « 
dels be had before hiin» I have akea^y inentioif cd« 
What was th^^wafitin^^atcouldbasre contribute 
ed to bis forming himSf to ev^ degree of per-^ 
fe^on . upon jdiem, or even to have auidemin 
rival tbesn M^itbout the affiftance of any foreign 
aid i . He was a joiafi of iamily and fortune ; ma . 
earlleft education, had been as favourable to hi) . 
future defi^S) as that of.Dem^ben^s had beefli 
tttifortttiiate.. He had genius irom the cradle ; 
and he had ambition*.Non^ ^as applauded earlier 
in life, and no. man ever had a hvi more fufcep*^^ 
tible of the joys of this kind of trmnaph. He had 
an eailf bent to poetry ; bitt he foon form'd the 
juftopitiion> that good. profe wa$ prefei&ble to 
any ppetry» excelling that of thofe few whom 
be coidd n^t exp^ tt^t htmfelf :or »ny fueceeding . 
genius 4K>uld rival* Philofiaphy was a fubjeft 
of his unwearied application, but rhetoric and 
9lpi||icnce Were: the great mid ruling: paffion» 
He ftudi^d ihe greateft noc^lsy he pra^ifed prtA 
vately^ ite, retired from the bufy and difturbect 
ftate of a&trs in Mome^ and .fi^er ed his ftudic^ 
to be iittemip^ only by fuch conversation as 
was itf^lf in the place of ftudy^ the conver&tiv 
on of thofe wbofe conunon difedtti!& was elos^ 
quence and nfifdom. . 

His appearance. in the public world was . of a 
piece with his preparations for it. He faw the 
Speakers all r^fufethecaufe of Rofcitn^ profecu- 
ted at the inftigation of Sylla. He undertook 
what they feared to attempt : he took up the dei- 
fenceof the accufed« and his oratory was-crownett 
with.the nioft honourable of all applauA; s his 
client was acquitted. Many 
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■ » 

Many HH^uId hive^fat down with fuch a 
profpedof fuccefs; but Cicirovf9& animated b}ri€ 
to purfue his ftudies farther. Confctous that thi$ 
applaufe ought only toftand as a pre(age4>f what 
hfioiight deicrve, and of a temper to fuppofe 
noticing done while any > thing remained undone^ 
lie, iniiead of fitting down at R^ihiy traveled 
to Gr£4€f9 said ft tidied at Aihms all that had ren^ 
dered the Orators of that city famous. 

The tour of Cuerc to Grefes, was ridt like 
thofe of the modern Virtuofi to Itaiy^ to fee 
the places where things may be learned, and 
then to return as fatisfied as if they had learned 
them. He ftayed in Athens 'till he could de* 
claim in Greeks fo as to rival their beft Orators ;. 
and when he had filled that diftant country wkh 
bis fame, he returned to his own, and even thea 
rather ta prac^ife than to engage in cauies. ^ 

• Here, my dear Lord, wore foundationa front 
which nothing lefs than excellence could fpring } 
a great genius cultivated with an urtparallelled 
ailidulty. But this was ni6t all nature had done^ 
or art had added for the^ compleating of the^S^ 
wan Orator. He had die fineft figure of almoft 
any. man iH bistime; there was at once a winning 
and a commanding grace about his perfon, he 
bad dignity. in hts afpe£t, perfuafion inhisman* 
ner i and inhis eye a difcernment that frightned 
all vfho were, concerned againft him. With 
this happinefs of perfon, be had combined the 
moft enga^g addrela ; and before he threw 
himfeif into.pubHc bufinefs at Rmie^ he fludied 
the graces of deportment as a regui«r fcience 
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under the two moil accompliih^ petfons o/the 
timesy Hildas tbe Comedian^ and MfopUi as; 
omineot in Tragedy. This was the proper 
fcbool in which to. learn, proper and expfeffive 
deportaient ;. and notwithibinding the low efli* 
matton in .which the theatre may beat thfs time 
with- Tome ofthe graver people, I am convinced; 
myLord) that ifourOrators^whetherthpfeof the 
bar, or fuch as txtxt their talents before a much 
more auguft aflembly, would attend to the gef- 
tures and manner of Mr. Garrick or Mr. Barry ^ 
we (bould fee a new fpecies of eloquence 
eftabliihed among us* 

All who have heard fine fpeaking' with us, 
have lamented the deficiency of a due deport-> 
'ment. Can any thing be fo abfurd or fo con-^ 
tempttUe, as the unaltered, not to fay, folemnity^ 
but rather, ftupidity of face, with which the moft 
celebrated of ouf council go thro' the pleadings 
«n which the fortune^, perhaps the life, of tlteif 
client dqiends ? Can any one attend upon the 
i^fontngs in a much higher court; and in which 
not die private concerns of any one perfon, but 
the iQterefts of the kingdom, perhaps of Europe^ 
are concerned,, and not be out of countenance ta 
iee either no adion at all, or the moft aii]cwar4 
and inexpreffive a^ion imaginable ^tending ch« 
hi^eft urength ofreafonand the moft manly 
eloqiienoe^ Qnthe contrary, D^moflhenes tn^ 
forced by geftures at once vehement and iuH of 
4ign]ty^ all the Arong eft6£ls of his eloquence'; 
and TiiU^ to return to our immediate fubje<S^, 
perfnaded by bi$ deportment while heconvinced 
byhisr€i9ibna« ^ .-, ^: . . 
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My Lord, let net the talents of an Orator 
fcena below the cultivation of the Grcateft. They 
are an honour to whatfoever rank pofieOes them i 
and when joined with a good heart, their in<- 
floence is irreiiftible* Ciaro had ambition ; ^a 
portion of it is laudable i if be had toomiich) hit 
oratory favoured and fupported It all : how cer*^ 
tainly then will the fame talents fopport that 
which is not unwarrantable ? Qctre^ xt\y Lord^ 
bvthe fole advantage of his eloquence, and the e«* 
ftimation in . whidi it had {^ced hin>, carried 
his point when he propofed bitnfelf for the moft 
important and moft honourable offices in the 
fervice of his country. By his eloquence^ my 
Lord, he made his way to tbofe pofts in whicn 
that eloquence might be of moft fervice to hit 
country. TheConful could make an ufe of Ora« 
Corystbat the common man,that even the Vnttm^ 
could rx>t : thofe who knew his love to his coun^ 
try iaw this ; and th^ efteemcd it a duty tft 
give him its h^beft hcmours. I know that I 
Aall fee ybtir Lordfliip pdTeiled oi talents^ if not 
equal -to thofe of Ckeroy yet equal to all the uftt 
io which Cicety» direded them. Heaven defend 
my country from a Cataline ; but if he, whofe 
}ieart ik)w. afpires to it, fbould by fome ill ftept 
make advances toward the chara£ler,mayl fee him 
fall by the doquence, after he has been difcovered 
by the difcernment, of my Britifii Cieero. May 
X live, if eve^I am to fee the cooftitution of this 
kingdom endangered, to fee him whom I ^m 
now prefuming to lead along the paths of virtu* 
bus eloqiiencey calkd in die language of the 
gX2X^i\x\RomanSi the Father and tb€ Sisviour ofhrs 
country^ 
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I WOULD, not recommend Ctaro to 7011^ jti^f 
dear Lord, as a pattern in all things. It is the 
diatafber of human nature tx> err ; and Cicer^ 
was but a man. You will find among his foibles 
vanity. I need not warn you to avoid a folly 
that always dtfappoints the end which it purfue^ \ 
and that is the direft contradidlory to that mpr 
defty which is the infeparable companion of 
meri^ ; and v^hich was one of tlie firft figns that 
I difcovered in your Lordihip of all that I now 
fee prcmiUbd to my country. There is fomething 
to be advanced in palliation for the fault, in re- 
gard to die revered antient : it was die faihioii 
of the times ; men were ^owed to be fenfiblc 
of their higheft honours, and of all their good 
qualities. The Romans were wife, and they 
meant by this to keep them always adding up to 
the great charafter they were allowed j with us it 
is otherwlfe. Merit that applauds itfelf is dif- 
ailowed by all the world befide. We fee on the 
antient eftablilhment Horace talking of that 
eternal monument which he had raifed to hini- 
felf by his verfes, and we are witnefles that be 
was rFght when he declared it would be more 
lafting than all the pomp of brafs. Pindar is 
as feafible of that immortality which he had by 
his writings fecured to himfelf, as well as to thofe 
heroes whofe exploits he celebrated; and the 
humble, the eentle Ovid^ is as full of the fame 
confideration, and as freely declares it. I men* 
tion thisj'my Irord; in palliation of that ftrange 
vanity which the Roman, Orator difcovcrs when 
lie is fpcaking of himfelf. There is very litdn 
that cuftom will not reconcile, but ffaouid any 
iB^n declare himfelf in fiich a ftyle in thefe day^ 
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he would find that powerful incident as ftrongljr 
ftgaiiiflhim. It lis the fafliion of thdb times to 
be htimble,. and tho* a dlfagreeable part to play, 
it is always rewarded; We always think better 
of the man who fpeaks modefily of himfelf ; in a 
d^ree*equal to that in which we fet h;m lower 
than his^ own opinion, who declares in his own 
favour. ' 

I HAVE mentioned to you, my dear Lord, the 

(ingle fault of Cicero i and if I have been more 
full than perhaps may have appeared needful in 
my remonftrances againft it, it is becaufe I knew 
the propenfity to fpeak well of ourfelves is al- 
ways high in young minds, where there is merit 
to fupport it ; and the more, becaufe I am well 
afTured, that the faults of thofe whom we at-* 
tempt to imitate, are, unlefe great care be taken 
to prevent if, the firft things engrafted on the 
emulation. Forget his vanity, and Cicero is oif 
all men who have written in the Roman profe^ 
the greateft : his power is beyond all that has 
clfe appeared in the writings of his country ; his 
accuracy fo precrfe and laboured, that he is 
known to have fpent hours in determining on the 
propriety of a monofyllable, or the difpolltion of 
an adverb, and to have confdtcd every friend 
who had judgment on the minuteft difficulty m 
which the propriety of the l^guage was con- 
cerned. 

I HAVE obferved that as Ihe Gr«:7V« Orator 
commanded : it was the talent of the Roman to 
perfuade. No mortal man was ever mafter of 
this art in fo eminent a degree. He had ftudied 
all the weaknefles as well as all the paffions of the . 

- ' human 
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bum^ hcaft^ and haf]< addr^fsix) intereft them all 
in his fav<?ur. He ^ypulji freqweiidy plead jIo. the 
paffions inftead pf judgment pf jthofe who. were 
to determine ^ , and neyeir without Aiccefs. None 
who heard w^eout of the reach of b is eloquence 
and it has mor^ t^^n once beisn in>hi3 power to 
appeal to the tears of thofe who flood about him, 
to prove that human nature itfelf compaffionated 
the man jn whole favour he pleaded for the pity of 
his judges. 

I HAVE mentioned Demojihenes to you» my 
I^ord, as happy beyond all men in the u/e of 
figures. It is certain that he deferves that praife : 
but altho' the Roman has neither ufed fo many^ 
nor thofe fo ftrong, it is he, my Lord, that I 
would recomniend, and not the Gr^^i, to your 
imitation in this particular. There requires to - 
the boidnefs and frequency of figures which we 
fee in Detnoflhenesy .^11. that vehemence of fpirift 
and fublimity of fentiment, as well as language 
by which they, are fupported: thefelmuft con- 
fefs the talent oiDemoJihenes alope, gifts beflowei 
on him by heaven, and denied .to.alljmen befide* 
He is too great for imitation in thefe particulars j 
and be that fhould dar^ to introduce the boidnefs 
and the frequency of figures, which he fees \j% 
his writiiigs without thofe peculiar talents to 
fupport t£iem, would be not great, but extrava-. 
gant^ not admirable but contemptible. In 
Ciuro^ ray Lorfl,jpu will fee enough of figures ; 
and you v^iU fee them introduced and dif|)ofed as 
yourielf may alfo arr^pge and Jn^oduqe them« 
You }vill f^tid in CiarOf my Lord, all the graces 
and cmbellilhments of fpe^ch 5 and you will fee 
them rendered familiar^ by the natural and e^fy 

manner 


banrter in which they are employed, as well ad 
by the peculiar appropriation of them, and their 
natural alliance with the fubjed : thde are the 
proper fubje^ls of imitation, imce they are more 
tile efFe£): of art and a maflerly knowledge in 
the fcience, than of any pecaliar natural powers. 
Examine them independantly of the context, 
and you will find them eafy and eJegant : on the 
other hand, tbofe of Demoflhenes^ altho' the fub-r 
jeft when confidered in its immediate circum-^ 
. ftance, warrants and fupports them, yet iiide- 
pendently of this peculiar point, they are bolj 
and ilrange even to madnefs. To conclude my 
ppiniom of the two great Orators in the Gr^^-i an^ 
Roman world, as models to the Engti/h fpeakcrj 
I would recommend Deme/iheMs zs the obje<ftof 
admiration, Cuero of imitation. The GreeJ^ 
ought to be read as often as the Latifty and the 
fuccefs tho' lefs immediate, will not be left cer- 
tain. He will accuftom the mind to a great^ 
a noble, and exalted way of thinking 5 and will 
throw into the Orator's way an opportunity of 
judging of thofe circumftances under which he 
aiay <bre, and will at the fame time prefcribe 
him the means,and give him an example, of that 
daring : he will be the ground-work of a glorious 
boldnefs, while the other will prefcribe the rules 
and limits under which that extravagance may 
fee indulged. It would be very dangerous to 
confult D^mo/fhenesy as to the manner of ex- 
preffing your felf, my Lord, on any particijlar 
occafion, fince without his natural pow^s to 
ftipport it, his manner would be unjiiftifiable: 
on the contrary, there is not a better Icflbn in . 
the whole courfe of inftru<5tion, than to advife 
the reading fooie oration of Cicfro on a parallel, 

or 
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or in fome degree parallel fubjeft before, the 
fpeakingon any point of great importance. 

. 'Tis dangerous, my Lord, to fay how Z)^* 
fnojthenes Ihould be ufed at this time, farther 
than in the imbibing a tafte for the fublimeft 
eloquence from a general , reading; but ufe 
Tutly as he ufed PemoftbeniS". adopt his manner^ 
imitate, my Lord^ tho' you are above copyings 
his graces, and by makins him the pattern and 
the model, on which you begin, and finifli every 

Seat harangue, enrich our langu^e as the 
Oman did his owii from the ftores of your fa- 
vourite antient. There is room, my dear Lofd^ 
for building on tliefe foundations, a reputation, 
fiich as no EngHJhman ever yet enjoyed. I know 
your natural diffidence in your own abilities 
will not let you expe£): to arrive at this fupreme 
honour. But, my dear Lord, the methods are 
before you, nature has amply fupplied her part^^ 
andtho' youexpedtnot the end, there isnoreafon 
you ihould not employ the ^ means : if they fail 
of that, there cannot be a queftion of their 
anfwering all the expeilations you have . of 
yourfelf : much more, my Lord, they will 
anfwer all the expedlations which the world has 
ofyou, 

ir 

I am, my Lord, iScc» 
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Concerning the Greek and Roman H iftor ians. 

ISHAI.L alwajr^, my deiurLord, I find begin 
from 4AkeGr9iian fbores ^ aor is it a voir£c 
Greec€ ^as the iMilfti-()Iaoe c{ xfae fcieaces* 
Knowledge, ibfor asivccjn tiftceback ks pro* 
grefs, had (here its origin. It was butiafte that it 
travelled it^m dience to Rome^ and wq £iad 
indiffnitabk pioofs, hG&dcxhck own confcBoioif^ 
that they derived ktbence: they. not only teU 
cisfhat their gr«fttdft genius's travelled to Grsga 
in order to improve their talents, and adei|)t the 
graces and the eKCelfencies of its Philoibpher^ 
and Orators, ks Po^s, and its Hi-ftorians, kito 
their tsNTn language, -but we &e the attdbnic^ 
of tlie «fa6t in all tlicir works. The praiie <if 
^i^rtvelition remains Mit^ng Ac^rah: whatane 
the great^H of <ihe . Rt^rfkinv^oiksy which cemain 
fo us biit imitatiens of feme of theirs^? Cicero^ 
yoitr Lortfflidp fee?, confeifes himfelf an humble 
imiiztoT oi JD^nw/^h^ms ; anifmltator, that defpairs 
to beeeme a rival. >If 4^ vsMie&j as 'wdh as-the 
greateft Orator among the Romans coulAi^y fiau; 
'tis not a wonder that we find it true. The 
^nBidi what is Jt biit a poem built on the plan 
of the Iliad ? and does not its Author in his 
Eclogues as clofely follow Theocritus i 

You will fee, my dear Lord, that to begin 
properly on every divifion of the great Writers of 
oldtime$, Imuft begin with xhoGrah. After 

Oratory, 
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Oratory, the firft, the great, and the imwediaie 
point of utU^y io.yourX<)Fd{bip'& ftudiqs, lam 
to fall upon tis iirft aad -greateft iUpport, its 
iQoft immedii^te and moft eflcntial adjun<^t 
tiiftpry. This, after the ifiEinaediatc ftudy of 
the art itfelf^ is uRquefttonably the iirft concern^ 
Bot only as it is from hence tiiat Oratory muft be 
fupplicd with its materials, but as the Hiftorians, 
at leaft 'tis true, my Lord, of thofe Hiftorians 
who are our prefent bufineis,' the Greei and i?^- 
fnan Claffic Hiftorians are themfelves 'Orators. 
I have metwidi paflagesin Tbucy^des^ that tread 
upon the heels of fome'of the nobleft in Demof^ 
ihenes ; and 'tis not too much to fay, that there 
are harangues mjjlvy^ equal to the fincft touches 
of a Ciccf^o, Thefe however, are but occafional. 
The bufmefs is of ano^r kind. 

- As I produced from among the Greeks^ my 
Lord, the Prince of Orators, Demojihenes^ 1 muft 
have recourfe to the fame Writers for the father 
of Htftory. Your Lordfhip, whofe reading has 
jiot been confined to the works of tlie antients, is 
by this time fuHy fenfible Jiow very imperfe<Sl 
an idea of the character of an Hiftorian he muft 
have, who formed it upon what he had read xxf 
the works of that titled written by the moderns. 
To have read imperfeftly, and compiled without 
Judgment, are the prefent requifites : and as the 
affection of originality leads the Writers to 
conceal the names of thofe whom they have 
olsiiideired, we have not an opportur^ity of know- 
i#^.w}ietker they have collefled from thofe of 
cc^i|t> or of detecting their own want of judg- 
T^B^ In the choice, or of accuracy in the com- 
•l^ittiibii.. They aim at nothing more than the 
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relajting of occurrences, and would think it 
going out of their way to enquire into thecaufe, 
or ufurping the province of others, to imitate the; 
harangues which influenced them. They write 
in their dofets concerning things which thev 
do not know J and is it a wonder that their 
readers are in the dark, as much z$ them- 
felves ? Thefe, my Lord, have not been the 
talents, thefe the attempts, nor this the place of 
thofe who wrote the ejriier Hiftory. I knoW, 
my Lord, that we have exceptions among the 
modern Hiftorians to the cenlures I have pafled 
upon them, and I am proud to fay the beft of 
them are among thofe of our own country ; but 
this is their general charailer : on the contrarv, 
• lay Lord, the Greei and Roman Hiftorians, in 
general, fpeak of things which they knew; they 
entered into the cauics of thofe effefts whicri 
they commemorated. They had penetration to 
dive into the fecrct fprlngs, and latent fources 
of the feveral revolutions which they defcribed ; 
and they had language equal to their concepti- 
ons. They were ftatefmen, or they were gene- 
rals of armies j they fpoke of occurrencies .in 
which themfelves had been engaged, of battles 
which themfelves had fought; and that {pirit 
which your Lordfliip will, at thefe years admire 
, in their writings, much more than wjien vou 
- firft went through them, has ! its ft^pport^ in 
knowledge, and in proportioned^biliues, . . 

r 

You will not .wonder, ray Lord, .that I have 

faid the Hiftorians are themfelves. Orators, 

when you hi^ye a little confideiqd H^rodotus^ 

as tp his knpwkdfi'e.of faAs',h 13 acquaintance 

^.vwith the things Vjfniqh he' commemorates 'and 

defcribes; 


del9*ib^ ;. jou will not wonder at it, my Lord) 
When "yoii confidfer, that before he fat about hi^ 
workr he Bad vifited all thofe places of whicK he 
intended td fpeak with that degree of accuracy 
and precifion, which dianuElenfes his hiftory. 
He, with an attentive eye, viewed every part of 
his own country ; and M^en perfe£bly acquaint- 
fed, not from report, but from his own ex- 
periencc of the feveral memorable parts of its 
government, and from the moft certain founda- 
tions of its earlier hiftory, he travelled to Mgypti 
and to many more of the remote as well as 
neighbouring countries. He did not gallop 
through theie places, my Lord, as our modern 
travefkrs do through the feveral ftages of their 
'tour, contented that they can fay, they have feen 
them^ though not acquainted with any thing in 
them. He remained long upon every fpot : his 
geiiius and abilities recommended him to the 
acquaintance of the men of knowledge in each -, 
and he colleded from them all that was known 
of certainty, concerning the places which they 
inhabited. Without this part of the Writer's 
hiftory, my Lord, you would be furprifed to 
Ksar him talk with fuch a maflerly air of know- 
ledge, and of certainty concerning things which 
none had written of before : but with thefe af- 
fiftances and advantages, with fuch talents, fuch 
abilities, and fuch improvements, it is not a 
wonder, that his hiftory of the Greeks znA Bar^- 
hrians^ was at that time received with applaufe, 
a$ well ^ aftonilhment, both by the Greeks and 
the Barbarians', or that as it is recorded of him 
wherever he tame, or wherefoeyervhe appeared 
among aftemblies of people, tntn pointed at him 
as he pafled along, and (heWed to on^ anodier, 
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that fier44hius who had wriiteiY ot ftikit ynm^' 
and ioimortalizedi their vidories. 

No man^ indeed^ ever acquired To extenfivea^ 
fames durii>g his own life, for his work% ar 
Mirodoiusj OA accoani of his hldory'i nor is 
it » wonder : the Greeks w^re of all mankind 
the moft vain; and of all fpecies of vanity, that 
vl^hich concerned their battles and their conquefts 
wa$^ the greateft. HerodHus- had finilfaed this 
-great work, juft as all Greece was aflcmbled to* 
gether to celebrate the Olympic games. Hither 
were come from the moft remote parts of the 
country, the greateft and the moll confidenrfjle 
perfons, whether in rank, in language or ch>— 
pIoymems> to meet thofe of equal emtnefice^' 
from the nearer provinces : and befidethefe^ an- 
inmimerable multitude of all ranks from aU' 
parts. The Hiftorian who knew how accepta- 
ble his vn-i tings muft be tb a people of thac turn, - 
ilood forth upon the theatre, and furprifed the 
afTemUy with a recital of par^ of hi^ g^'eat work»' 
The applaufe was fucfa, 2^ man never received- 
before or fince. He was encouraged, he was 
follicited to proceed ; and he went on from time 
to time, repeating part by part, till all Gnecr^ 

, had heard all ^at related to her wars> her con^*' 

.^. ^fts, and her glory. 

GREECE was the feat of learning, and of c*? 
loquence: the Hiftorian repeated his works 
before thofe wha had- capacity to enter into all 
their beauties, and who were prejudiced in his 
favour by ttat love of his country wjhieh was 
i^anifeft thmughout every part of tbem. He 
obtained^ miore boneor than all thoTe who^ carried 
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hfFthe priaet at ttJoTc games : ind at cne^fl?r©fce» 
rentkred himfdf beloved., and revere^ Simong hii 
coiifltrymen, and madehi» name imnwrtal. 

This is ttet Htrodiftu?^ my Lord, whom. I 
We placed atf-tlie headof theiHtftortartSi atid 
that with reafon ; not onty as excelling thern 
all in many of the gfeat- exceHeneies of hiftorti: 
writing, but in point of time. He is, my LofJ^ 
the lirft land earlieft of the uninfpired ftHsfe 
Writers. After the Blbfe, we have nothing fo 
old as hb works. Thus was his Ffiftory reeeivet:^, 
by tjiofe wha were the beft- judges of it j not 
only in poii^- of ftyie and manner, but in fa£t. 
You may^ depend upofi his truths my Lord, in 
"Vnoff things v^ hi afl thofe whicA he rdate^f on his 
Immediate- knowledge, he is aa unqueffionabte 
anrfin<fifputaWfe authority; there* are parts' of hfs 
-#®rkf in- wWeh heprocedJs-upoft riternfbrmati- 
on of others, but he always lets you knowth^ 
he does fo : and thefe are the only parts of him 
-^ara?e Aot to be received' a$, of certain airthen- 
ticfty* The* infeideotsf which regard^ the \^ 
fyr'sam^ (bme^ thofe rafeting to the'yJ^^r, atwl 
the earUet part of the Mgyptttm hiftory, 
^8' of Ais chflitader, l^ut^ ri^ofe who have 
pafffiKl' general^ cenfures* oft tterodptus. (an^ong 
<whoin' i am- ferry to- ebferve, ^at bHidfe 
the littfe cavillers and* crPtics, of late tiflT^, 
•there are^fom^ b# the greateft Ififtorisrns of arf- 
^ti^ulty) injure hiin in ah unwarrantaWe nHrnrten 
-In all' thefe parts he confeffes that he puts down 
tvaditi^n^ a^ni^ Hot matter o^ ht* own- kiifewledg^: 
where ht demah^i^ yoar credit ofv his oHvn-fouw- 
4aiaon,- he sllwajrfe hai* a right tthi6 y an<f itv h n<5t 
to<^ tekffil a- ^enftM t^ p^l^ ^i^^n- Xe7t^>hon^ to 
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Cdll it ranconr ; nor upon Thucvdides^ to deduce . 
;from envy, what they have (aid' a^ general m 
their reflexions oh the Hiftorians who bad gont 
before them ; but what they meant (bould be 
applied to this parent of hiftory, by their readers. 
Strabo had envy alfo for the foundation of all 
thofe ctnfures which he has pafTed upon this 
great and faithful Writer: moft of which ten* 
fures are indeed praife. That elegance and in- 
vention of which he accufes Her$d9tusy when 
it does not regard immediate fads, but only cir- 
ciunftances that embellifh them« is an honour to 
.him: Plutarch has abufed him, but Plutarch 
was a Theban. The Thibans bad abandoned 
,OrffCfy and joined the troops of Xirxti. This 
was a blot upon their charafier, only to be 
effaced by invalidating the hiftory in which it 
vras recorded^ and this feems to have been the 

S^reat fource of the national PhitarcV% cen* 
ures* 

Wb will give up, iny Lord, whatfoever /fcr*- 
iotui himfelf feems to doubt: whatfoever he is 
fo candid to acknowledge he received from lefs 
certain authority : it is eafily feparated from the 
reft, himfelf has feparated it; and the remainder 
is enough to warrant all the applaufe that has 
been given him. This we cannot bring into 
queftion. It was related dt a time when the . 
events had been but lately paft : it was recited 
.in the hearing of thofe who were judges of the 
truth of every part of it. All Greea declared 
that ftoiy true which concerned all Grene ; ^ 
and let not us prefume to doubt it. , This^ tm 
Ix)rd, ihay be abfolutely depended upon. This 
28 enough for all our purpofesw This . opens to 
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us $1} th^ anti^thHtoiy of that f^xoqmx^ounl^* 
and e^plmns evay thing tbat is ijentionei bjr'U* 
PoetSk When JSir^isfoif^j (peaks of bimfelCawl 
froxubis bwii Igiowledge, it js abfurd to doubt 
hiob WJien. he prefaces a relation wid), 41s. I 
have been toldy, as nunfayij or doles it.witkan 
opinion . that it is not liiefy iV was true^ bow 
abfurd, how \m}^ is. it to charge him with de- 
livering it.as fa£t* This is the conftantcuftorndF 
Iferodotus : I wifli I could fay it were the cuftom 
of other Hiftorians. No man is fo candid in 
his acknpwledgements of what is uncertain. No 
man Co abfolute, where he fpeaks of what he 
knows : and when he is abfolute, no man has 
more right to be beh'eved. 

. You will pardon me, my Lord, that I have 
entered thus largely into the merits of the diipute^ 
which regards the authenticity of Herodotus's 
writings. I know no Clafllc Debate of more] 
importance, iince on the truth of his accounts 
depends the credit that is to be paid to jnany^ 
other. Writers i and it was the more neceflary, , 
iince there is no point in which your Lordfliip . 
woiild be fb likely to be mifled : the fafhion of 
difputing the veracity of this Writer haa grown to 
fuch a height, that all the cenfures pafled upon , 
the Grecian biftory in general, have been ap* 
pfted and appropriated to him ; and the Roman 
Poets and Hiftorians, las well as the Authors of ., 
the la^erdenomination,among his own country- , 
mttSy are reprefented as^ charging him with 
falfehood. 

Nothing has been fo general, ijiothing c^ : 
tc fo difingenuo|i8> as the gbarge. The Author 7 
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fm Mr wMi ttfaiv (KftinAion totWMif xtkam 
ht'i^tt^in^ ills Gmw knowMge, ytkuit fmm 
rtfpBrfrjdcme} andivliife He claimsf that ci«M 
u^ldii m 4ttii «& th« firft, hr exciifey hHnisIf 

uiuterthll «httrai^«?of an fiiflc>i!i«n, fe^ gjvi*^ 
[Amecp f& the IsRtttr. i cannqe, fay» he, atcM fht9 
a<»ofdin^ to the (dan of tMs work ; buf Aisfe * 
things ar« to-bebditTed no farther than ^thcf 
{f»ni probaiblifiv ii« conftanti*^ prcfa<!e5 thefe b)r a' 
dution, ^ concludes them with a doubt ; and 
yet th^fe are the tht4«g$, on witkrh hm enemies 
h«Me founded* the charge of his wwit of aufhei^ 
ticitjj^ 

When you have feparated thefe^ my Lor*, 
from the reft of his work, you will have a trea- 
firre df truth and knowledge, fttch' as is not to 
bo found under any other name, or ktuny other 
laiiguage; Thefe are fhe caufions under 
which the Qaiifics are to be read li^ ad- 
vsBitage. Young minds whkh attempt themf 
wkteot thefe admonitions, may be fed into cM'or 
and confuiion, inftcad of that knowledge 
and clear acquaintance witht things th^ 
might ac<fiaire from then*. Arid this^ my «fear 
Lofd, although I would n^ name it *69 1 
cawJd pitoduce at the fame iitM an in#ance of 
it» n^ece^ity, as well as its util^,- has fineen dne 
of my great motives for Writing thefe 0*srR** 

VATIONS, 

I KAvr fettled th© ^hofify and* fir^h of 
my favourite Hiftorian, upon its proper bstfis^ 
on this it will ftand as long as time endures j and 
thr w^es* of cahimnjr wilf alter rtiis, with- aM 
theivviokfictf, wafc and p«ri^ i^ hitk of that 
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4>eak of bis %lev I hav^ mentkmed^jS^tfiA^i^^ 
^aft InAaitcei that 1 Mnot^ vmniet kom^e' 
paths of real' entkH^ iWwji I declwtd fhe^ 
ffiflorims of' oM time to^fc»re>been^themfi^te9' 
Chraion. ThisPyiace of Bfflof f is^ gF«atljr faj. 
and what ifl the more pbAnrvaUe> thefnannerof 
bis exerdng^ that talent^ is pectiliar t9 hitnfeif. 

It 13^ h6t-l¥i*hoiit'reafon, that the anttent 
cvtttcs hav<l; "^talfced of ^ refemUatiee halfweeiif 
the flyle of Heradotttf and that of Mmen 
Phtvhm exprefs]y copied that Prince of Poc»j, 
invaxttf plates' he i%em8 difputing the prize 
with hiat at his ow» weapons 5 but t^iia' is la-* 
bouredii^ and fioooth and eafjr as Fbifit a»- 
turally is, and^ we fee MfA in- Ae greater pra* 
•of hts woAs, we dMinguiftt the fludied and the 
prej^«:e<^ Arengtll^ of Aofe partfctilar parages 
whfch Ibetsr moft of this erouiation. What 
Pkfto arrived at by art afidft»dy, in HermhturiT 
nature j it is to his • honour, but it is a ceWainty 
riiat^their genius was aKfcj' nor ?s there anjr 
thing among the vrritings' of the antiem^ fo 
finrilar. » i Vi 

Understand me properly, my Lord, in this : 
k is not in the fubKmity of Homer\ fentrment, 
this Author is To. particularly like him. In f hi^- 
Dtmoflhenes fe nearer him among the generalrty 
ef Writer^ ;' and in rile ranks of the HHlforians,^ 
both Xenopkon?iT\ii Thucydidet are fo. It \s itt the 
toopiotffnefe' of invention, riie elegance of dhrafe, 
the rweetitefs,'eafe, and' perfpixruitT of JUmtr^ ^ 
iShs^ tbia Attthor refemUes him. No-man is b^^ 
-" '■' D 6 eloquent 
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ar<^ oQt 4if fiibl weA.pftflag^ of limir ^hit He- 
ro(htus .rdkmUc$. in lits.MPorks» tbfy «re,.tbe 
fweeteft^ sMid there k tkis- fartbec praifisi dbat.he 
lias eq^s^Ie4 what he imitates in Umitj whereas 
Aot- evea D^mofihems hianTelf caa. be faid to 
equal him in thofe exafod pafTagcs, which oiay 
be cgmpar^t in alltbifigs but their p«ndeur» to 
fomeii) his wriliogs. Tbttphrnftus^ as accMrate. 
as candid in his criticifms, allows i£ra^^ia.tQ 
have been the firft that introduced the eUg^iice 
Qf language, and ornaments . of ftylf^ kito thei 
ifrritings of hiftory ; and \ye may add to this 
obiervation of &e venerable Gr«^i, that what 
he firft introduced^ he carried to perfet^ion;- 
none of his own, none of fuccceding times,- 
have been mpre eloquent : Thuq^dides^, who fol-, 
lowed him in tbiSf and who therefore hated him. 
becauf^ he had already acquired thofe- ho{K>ursN 
which he aimed to have obtained, in iheir^moft., 
e^ted heights Thucydida is loftier, an4 has- 
a .boldnefs in the ub of figures that is no( met 
with in Hirod9tu$i but be wants the eafe and 
ibftnefs of his prrdeceilbr ; and while we ^e . 
aftoniihed at his hyperbatons, we allow all tha4; 
can be faid is too little to e^prefs the propriety, ; 
as well as form of the metaphors in Herodotus. 

THUCYDWES is : clofe.and fhort, he ftickai 
^ with a religious pun6tus^ty to his fubje<S^ % hm 
while he-obtaints by this the praife €)i a con<;ife 
perfpicuity, which is noo>ean one to an Hiiiorian^ 
he robs himfelf of the opportunities of a multi- 
tude of . beauties. . Herodotus is prolix and 
copious, full of obfervation, and frequent in bis 
ii^ft&om : » reader^ who w»s io a^ hurry to g^c 
. . - i^ 


to'tbb dhd ^ the ftory^ wduld ht d\(p\ei(ki >^ ^ 

and has d capacitf^to tfntedain thr wh&te fubj^ ' 
i^th aB^ ks beauties, Witt bcdtarmed inrith it:-^ 
This is, tny Lord, anofhcrrcfpfed in which iS>- * 
radius ' hae th^ exafk^ Xtianner ^ of Hipmr: No ^ 
Writer except tbis^ ever had* the bddnefs to he' ; 
like htnvin thofefiigbiS) (jscoH his immediate fttb-* 
je&: nor is he lefs Cucce&ful dianthe Poet, in 
the approprtatiofi of them, or in: the chofce^^ 
whatever the learned dulnefe of fome Critics 
miiyh«vr tended., . : < 

• If yotf would know, iiny Lord, what- li the' 
true judgment to be pafled upon the ftyle am)* 
nEianner of fbrtfJotus^ ^c^ife; thefe ftcondary' 
Commetitatorty and loob up .to Taify : to him^^ 
who of all men it^ad the^ceateA judge of ftyte)- 
and wboiwoei tioti^fipa»dta>^ve thatjapjfdaufe ti»^ 
aitothep^ which he ksnew 'howtoexdell in his-- 
own writings. Garf, mf Lord,* had rea^: 
himv and Gcgro diftinguiifaes him as an Ora- 
tor. No eloquence, .feys' that great judge of 
eloquence, has ever . {deafed me like that of 
Hmd&tus : nothhig is k> Alluring, * h gentle, 
and faftrong; foravifliing, and foconvmcing. 
In this Hiflorian, fays the feme great Author in 
another place^ there is nodiing oJF that barfbnefs 
which <m!^ds in many of the Prbie Writers: 
t^ fofc %le glides along like the ftiU dear 
Ibcam of fome deep river, keeping its courfe 
uninterruptedly aloiig, and every where alike. 
It is this Author alfo, mv Lord, who gave He-- 
r$dUu5 the honourable title of Father of Hiftory : 
not for his antiquity, but for his excellence. 
AMioO^ he is the carUeil Pxjie. Writer we are 
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Citm'9^% tiimts^ who- mote before hiaft :. k mm^ 
thwiBfiore for hts txedbncr aod iupeaDtcitf afott%» 
that he Aei fcw yd opti hkn that dflfttnAba^ 

' You^witt kaowv m^ixtod, what youoo^it* 
to^tbiak of that Writer whom Cicmo cadis, tho 
iicft aiiA grealeft of Htftocians ; ani whom Lmt* 
ginus d^aves to be of ail men. thathadi 
t^.themoft like to the cbyine Humr. 


t. 


You will read Herodotus^ mpdaar Lord^: 
with the greater pleaiure, from that tafle which 
]l0i hant fv ^Motry: it. ia^ndt boljr'iwfais n-- 
mgenaant of rhii-fflKUaery. bis figitfesy Us^omaH: 
menta : of fpecth,. hia embeiitfiimefltSy aod- haa 
(i^efiions, made for* the fake, of: iturerindng' 
t^S jfnfrnite varict]ie forwhichrfae is^fb con^icn'«? 
om \ ttis^noik is thefe abiie: tfaari he^rdbinbleafi 
Sbkwt*^ ibnoittm ha» ani odl3ritbe/. iqoagtim^. 
tiaf^ahd Kiiy^ivi fancy of a Poet^* htiie: a gveair 
dead of his harcnoii^*' There ia a fl)ftaie& saai: 
dlrlicaey in his difpofitioa- of words ; 3 roundneft' 
af)d fuhiefs iia his petitids ; a*: judicious wiriaaioBu 
ip^thc length of their 'ftveraiconftitucjat parts; 
their meadben^ mvf Lord, Qr/momtrians woiiid 
c# idxciB* and a fewisigr e^fe .and fbobthntiei^ 
throui^f tho iwhoie» that -diftto^iflies hiaobjr. 
many degrees from al) the other Profe Writtta.. 
T^w /loitBC Dialed, m whicb :he has. widtteo^ * 
favours thir beaulufoi feioothnefs, : and gm» 
peculiar grace to. maaf parages; ^t^ 

: YoiihaTe heard iBeflBeatkavaif*Ixxrd:^ \w i ini. 

I'hdtevefenv have- undcH)^3pd|'»:atididk:iMMii^ 

tbtngbetwacc profe anA vteiA^ :<OAi;e«> tk^ jiai»^ 

• . . of 


c# meftftEfcd-profe. * I gave 70U Ifoeram^ as drai^ 
gieKt KiaAerof itr1)ur wlien I calhsd-htm the.- 
iiiventer of it as an art^nQ Aic firft of all Writers* 
who had faboufed it, I hinted at fbme Authors 
who had by nature done (bmething of ^at 
whkii he accomplifccd^ upon rufcy. Of 
Aefe, Ac principal is HtrvdtfHis. I woak^ 
not taHc thus to a fchool-bojr ; but at your tirte^ - 
add with your judgment, triy Lor(^ read 3 ' 
page in Ifocrates,'Sitid acquaint yourfctf perfoftly 
with the proportions and quantity of fyllables, • 
aad the whole form of the meafured periods'of 
that elaborate Writer j then tufn to an equal ' 
portion of Herodotus, andf read htm witH- the 
faaie attention ; you will be amazed tor fee. 
what a refemblancje :* you will'diftinguilh indtcd," 
the greater predfion of /focratesihvtt thou]^ more: 
accuracy be in the one, you will pcrceitrar 
much mufie iii the other : nw fhould I omit to 
add', tiiat as the Hiftorian depended only on his 
eswi and^ was tiecf to na rules, youwrH find- 
beauties of this kind, in fome of his' piaflagcsv 
too hdti fot rule, but foperior to all the rcguiated 
cadencies of the Orator. 

1 rrot^tnow,my Lord,how far it woul(f be* 
juffifiabfc, or • how - far * prafticable, to cbrt pare 
JArodofus, with the other Prince of Grecian 
Hfifldry, Thucydidiss. They are too great to 
fufier any other of the numerous Writers of that 
natron^ who had foHowed the fame plan to come 
into the M with them; but to determine be- 
tween them is lefs eaiy. They* are writers, 
altFrotfgh upon the fame fubje<^, yet of a perfbiVly 
liferent ftamp: they fecm, indeed^' tu have 
pbced the exaeikoce ttf hiftodcai writing ma* 

different 
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dlflerent light ; and therefore, as each has purfued 
it on hWovrn phrij ahd m his own way. they 
\yai be differently received by readers of different 
turns ; and each^ according to the teosper and 
the peculiar dtfpoGtion of thofe who make the 
jodgmenty will alternately hs^e the preference. 
The warm, the (anguine, and the bu(y, will 
prefer Thucy£des j the 6re, the fpiritt and the 
concifenets that runs through his whole works, 
will' captivate and hurry them along, from fa£k 
to fa^, from, incident to Incident ^ and place no 
ftops in their way who would think nothing 
' agreeable that interfered in their courfe. On the 
cantrvy, thofe who read for entertainment as 
well a& information ; who are not for havmg 
wonderful events crowded one upon another, 
but would receive them as they happen in the 
world, intermingled with matters of lefs im- 
portance^ though as pleafureable^ thofe who 
have fancy and imagination to take in more 
than one entertainment at a time j and would 
ftop upon a journey to admire the verdure of a 
meadow 5 or turn out of their viray to exaftiine 
the ruins of fome Jioble building : thcfe are the 
people who will admire Herodotus ; and^as much 
aathe bufy fpirks prefer, fo much will tfaefede- 
preis Thucydiiks below him. I fhall not difpute 
the ftrength or eloquence of Thucydides'^ they 
are greater, and more exalted, than any. thing 
Herodotus has to b'oaft 5 but then the fweetnefe 
and the delicacy of Herodotus admit no paral- 
lel : nothing can be fo great as Thucydtdes in his 
harangues \ nothing can be fo fweet as Herodo- 
/»jin his defcriptions : and there is this peculiar 
happinefi attending them, that the Attic, the 
4iale£t of Tbucydides^ wai^ as appro{>riated to fire 

and 
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and fpirUy. gwl digpi^,^ai?^ aU ,tf)^. el^yateijf 
as the took qi Hsr^doiHf tp^ all the foflt and the - 
enchanting feoTationSt <b was the talent of. 
Thucy4idesj fo work upon the p^ffions | fl^rodB-^ 
tus rather aims at entejtaiiiing the fanqr,. thaq. . 
fubduing or captivating the heart :^ Thy^ydi^es iSf 
ifyoawill allow the expreifion, my Loixl, aa 
oratoiial, Herpdatu^ a poetical Hifiorian y there 
are (peeches in tbe former^ equal to any thing. 
in the Grman Orators^ Dimofthmes alone ex- 
cepted^ and many that come near even him. 
Herodotus feem$ to have thought thefe no part 
of hiftory ; on the contrary^ there are in himt 
defcrlptions that are equal to all the elegant and . 
finiihed images of ^m^ i and thefe Thuc^didit 
feems to have defpifedy as interruptions to the 
thread of the narration. We muft allow 
grandeur to Thucydides % but no man ever 
equalled Herodotus^ in the appropriation of bis 
terms, his copious language, his fmooth ele* . 
gance, or his perfuafive graces. Thefe were 
his own ;. and if we allow the pathetic toihare 
the praife of oratory with the fubltme, there is 
yet a foundation on^which the prize in thiscon** 
tention may be given to Herodotus. His at- 
tacks are upon the fofter rather than die greater 
pafiions : it is not: often that he attempts thefe^ 
but Aivhere he does he always fucceeds. Thuey^des 
makes infinitely more attempts in this .kind ( 
he is gloriouflyfuccefsfuLin fome of them, but 
he fpmetimes fails. There may be differences 
in the fentinient, according tp the various fafliion 
and cuftom of the times; but certainly to us he 
(eems fometime^ to mift his intents in themoft 
palpable manner* '' 




I MU§T not leave die charaSfcr of He'rpdatusi 
my dear Lord, wkh you .under the fiifpicion dF 
his having nothh^ of grandeur, nor any weS 
judged ^peiethaes* Thet^ he has* lefs of thdSe 
tbiag^ than Thaaydidess he does not want theznt 
b;were poiBhIe to have lefs tfoan he, and yet to 
hmm a; great deal of bodu ThiCre are fpeecbes 
and harangues in thi$ author ; - and although ct 
nmfVbrconfiefled chat they have not the exalted , 
d«Mi;iience9 nor the cloie and ioM reafening 
^hick aftoiuib and canriiice in. thoie which 
Thucytlides hay pit into the mouths of his heroes^ 
yet they are all of them elegant^ and moft ojf 
th<un perfuaEve: and,, which is no litt£e. praife^ 
iterfr is^ nor one of them that could hai^ beeh 
purkitatkemourii ofaoy chara<^r ewept that 
feom vrfarch it proceeds^ nor any feattmonitd^it 
^t might craor \m exped^ed from^ that. Ths 
feopeaod. intzsfit of hisTvorfcts alfo gre^t and 
BoUe EfV.the hi ^lefi degree.. The orc^n^l piaii 
mui the writtng the?v¥afB otf f^e Pvfianr againft 
Aei^rgeks : the intcatto fhew the ictperiorit^ on 
ikK-Gkmam iide: the ]efion« every where* incuU 
cated^ aind it i& every whcrrd^ne nofaly^ is^ That 
vnam^tji sonong kfler ftates is the= great 
pieans.of prefervingthem from falling a prey ti» 
greater; that tfoe ftrength.* oP an aimy confiAi 
lni»eaaits'difefci{fHfxr). i^an in its numbers ;*'aQ»i 
that .coutage isrhtcb ia iufficient to itndeiialDi 
haaBsurdsy prwided; they are not too difpropor^ 
tioned or unnece^ry^ for in either cf the cafes 
it. afiumes a new name*, xaflmefs^ is^ able atib 
llDfiiccc«din;tfas:atti»iipc. .. 

This 


* 

. Thi# wa^th€ pia» and fcape of the faAer of 
biilor}jC; ^^d- he haft exeeu^ it nobry.* If h«' 
bas^ tkfd ludf^eif )€i$i dowms tdh tire fkcc'effion of 
time iff bis rdiSKians, Ihaif an acouracy in^ the 
sKrangemeiit of • h^>s fe63^ mayieeitt ^ have re» 
({oiie^ he- has atton«d'fo^ it bf a« €OFH>i«9etort 
of aiM^^r kind, thj^ of 'the jimiiaF -Ratuveef 
the eveiits; He has- sot violated t4ie temo^' 
of di»3nok>gjr^hoi»gbhe has di fplaaed its articles : 
sRid whenever he liias broke in upon the thi^eadf 
lie has attoned for it by a bean^y^ 

"* Yov will per-mit mey my dear Eord^ to ex** 
copt. ^ffaiijft<'yo«r judgtftg of the chara<£ler I 
tei^e gvven yon of^ I^otb^tts, hont ^nf itnmg 
yon. may Afii'm tbarpopolar treali^yhis' Life of 
Homer. A few pages will convince you that^- 
although printed with bis . works, and honoured 
i»idc Ks)l^iiie,1tis'lil>t'hi8.Thereis^f9 ibhothrng 
of: that ^sl^aaot' amd -foioefhiiersi notimng of 
diat VATiety acidbeaiit)r,<tioihingof tftal melriUfcf 
Qadbnee-that we4XMM with in ^t9 Mftory. • The 
jiidgisttitsi<m maay paints are faUe^ ^eobferva*^ 
lii0n5^ ia^b number of oihei?^ trivia)^ } and the verj 
ctme of the PoetVlivii% net only dYf^rentfrenr 
all ^ac we feceive at trtuth^ but- even-diffbeni 
from wh^it is&rWitfirj lumfelf has eftabliflted ity 
bia lUftory.- It id* infamous- that, a piece in : itieif 
fo meany. fiionld be fathered- • upon fOr great a^ 
name: yoa will judge of iht wheky my Lord^ 
'"^Vf e^uaUy^ if you determine fi*om the' felting 
oul?: what you ihaU fay of the author, wbofeever 
he was, you will not linddiffc^k to afcer* 
tain^ where you^iind him attempting to pafe for 
ikr9d$tus^ With aU the dry harlbnefe- and* inek- 
gaMKe of a low Critic \ and betraying by his 
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fi$m(radidion, that he \iz4 not even read iht 
Author. If it were luiy i^er Hermbtt^s of a 
4iiieiient: period, ^ny mm really of Ae divine 
Hiftorian's name>W^.publiihedth^ littkH tbi$ 
pitiful piece, th^' ^MH)iler« haye 4oiie i)0 
qredit to tbek judgment^ who added it to the 
wprks of that Author: if, as I rather fuipe^ injr 
Jtford, it ha^beefvthe workmapihip of ^ome pe» 
dant, who. i»d the vanity and ig^iorance to 
think hp cQuld pafs it upon the ^i^ld iot the 
"y^riting of that great gefiiuH by prefixing bis 
name to it, it is pUy^. we do not know bis that 
deferves^ the brand of difingenuity and 'folly. 
The applauf^ which Hirnhtus received on his 
public recitation of his work^ raiied up Thucydi" 
Jessis z. rival : but what could induce tbi» attempt 
upon his fan^e, it would not be eafy to deter* 
mine? 

From the gentle, the eafy, and the diffufe 
H^rtdaius^ my Lord, I would recommend it to 
you topafs to the warm^ the nervous^ and the 
c^oncife Tbucfdidiu They are peri(iD£l coptrafis, 
t)ut they will explain «nd el\icidate^ one another. 
You will find l)etween then^ all that can be done 
in hiftory \ and I am forry to fay, that after 
yfi\jL have read them, in their langu^, 
the other Hiftorians in all langw^es^ ex* 
z^^ ik^Ron^n^ will make but. a pqior 
figure., I h^ve .mehtion^d Xbucydid^s^ a^ the 
rival. of Hsr^dotusi and you will find hlijp, my 
Lord^ elaborately -fo, I wiil^ I cpuld excu/e 
hirn fropi being invidious in fome paflagiss, and 
glmoft difing^nuous withxfsgard to him in others i 
,ih aJ], refoea§.l>pfide, he.isthef.gl^^.pa^&erjpt of 
t£^e ^$«iu|^u^ I and (njghjb^ produced to your 

Lord- 
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Xidi^Ip; ft< th^ fii^ or all in(lai^<^d3 iit #Mt 

manner the ^eitn^ ttid tht'SLppl^ufe <A oite 

man of genius may be'the fpurs to greatncft in 

another. There is no doubt of his having leveW 

led at the Author whom he envied all thofe 

feflexi^na which he feeMs to beftow as generiji], 

iipoii ^h^cohkpiler^ of -hiftorj^ whohadddmifted 

fable iMidft truth \ not ^n any one be blind tx> 

the tenfdi}i he levtlled at Hervdotusy when he 

condemned with fo much dtfre/pe£t thofe who, 

under the name of Htftorians, made it their pur- 

pofe to ' divert aiid entertain, rather than to in- 

itru£l -the reader.. There was no foundation for 

•thefirflrof thefe fcvclrities, and "for the laft, I 

think the- manner of the Author, who was the 

• concealed fufejea of it, rather a beauty, and^a 
xtterit,' than ^ny thing-to be condemned. 

» 

Separate this little rancour from Thucydi^ 
''<&r, my Lord, ^nd you will find him an excel- 
- leiit example 6f worthy emulation : he faw A&- 
nditus honoiired by aJl Greece for a work, the 
' execution of which he found rhight have been 
hi^ own-; he perceived talents equal to all the 
applaufe that happier tnsutt had obtained by em- 
ploying diem ; and he determined to delerye it 

• by the fame road. You are not to wonder, tiiy 
'dear Ziordf if you find Thucydides fuperior ta 
■JSroAtuSf in many parts of- the charaoer of an 

• Hiftbriah : he had the advantage of hts exampfe. 
He flood* upon the (hotildciB of the giant j add 
he took in an ampler -field of obfervatton. He 

' had attended to the excdleheies and to the im* 
; pcrfeftionsof his rival t it- is jchis that wili make 
•' oneWriter of. ufe to another; not the fettmg hha 
- ' up gt'aJl events a^ a^ model.- • He^finr^ iwrhcre^be 
•» • ^ . ap- 
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uppnyred hhn ; and he marked down th6le paT* 

-farges as his peculiar *M>jeds of imitation. He 

oWcrved alfo with an. attentive eye, his errors, 

' or what appeared fiich to him ; and theft be as 

carefully noted, under the charader of What ht 

Biould avoid. This was not all. He had more 

than the common advantage of reac&ig his 

Author, he heard him repeat his works before 

s numerous and a jtidtcious aflen^Iy: he had 

f the opportunrity of •adding their judgments to bis 

own: he faw where they appilanKled and 9p^ 

' proved ; he obfervod when they were filent, or 

where they fliook the head. Apphofe was liis 

aim : it was not fo ntuch his point to deferve, 

as to obtain it. If he had difputed . their judg^ 

ments, he would have wrote according to them ; 

and he had the fiiigular advantage of writmg 

without the partialities of an Author, to his own 

-works. 

Thus it is, my Lord, that I would have every 

Writer ufc t*ie works of thofewho have gone 

before him : Tiot fervileJy as a Copyift, but jucti- 

cioufly as a Crtttc : not fetttngthem up as a ptr- 

-fea model, hut clearly diftinguiAing dieir 

beauties and their faults; and pro&ing of 

. avoidtng'Of the one, m» much as of an imitation 

' of ^the other, ft is thus, my Lord, to aicend 

from 'leiferto mtsch grea^r things, that I would 

recommend to your Lord&tp's coxtfideratioA, 

> ^ iiaraogoes ofthofe who aremoftattended to, 

'^and moil reQ)e6ted m ^hat moft rhonouraUe of 

- dll ailemb^es to .which your hiith and rank give 

you a right; and in which the- viitues^of your 

• ftther will call the«5^s-of all who renrjember 

that great.and good man luponyoa.^ AsTSd^^*- 


db hGui Herodoptfj (Oy my. Lord, do ycaxh&m 
to them. I know the gpodnefs of your heart too 
well to think. it ^neceflary to fay. Throw away 
the mncoar and the envy which blotted *his in»- 
tmtvoats. Theone caxmot find adizvittanoeinto 
^wnrbEeaft, the others place will be fupplied by 
emulation. This, is in great minds, . wluit 
envy is in little ones. Attend, my Lord, 
to the harangues of diofe who are, and who de- 
ierve to be, reipoSed. C^erve their beauties 
-without 'Cnvy, andobferve their faults without 
triumpk You will^en have all the advantn- 
iges of the Grecian ; and ncme of his blemiihes 
will affedl you. You will be all that is great of 
•TbiicyJides i and you will be no more of him. 

. You will £ad the obfentratkm Mdiicb I. have 
vinade,..a5toihe ^ufe to which that Hiftorian em- 
ployed the mother,.. aknoA unoeceilary, as you 
rjead'hiofi va&er you have left the other. Difie- 
>a:eat:as^their ftjfileand manner ace, you wiU fee 
tllie latter copying «very grace of the former^ 
-and when Lhave opportunity of being particu- 
lar, I flull not find it drfficuk to ihew you fome 
.of ^maik poinpous harangues in Thucydidesj 
iviiing from the (impleaiid unaflFeded i^eeches of 
. Herodotus. But it was not in this light that 
hisjnodel was of greateft u(e to him : the ad- 
vantages he made of his excellencies, was no- 
thing to that which he drew from hi& faults. 
Th^e.wcFefucb, as it wa& jnoft likely a great 
genius ihould fall in(o^ -and thefe Tbuc^ides 
placed in a light of fo much horror, that he per- 
..ft^y avoided (bem. Indeed his dudied elegance 
in cppoiiuon tothofe things which were^:moft 
culftthk^ ia\££rr»^i^' is -Apt to be -examined 

^- • witbOfit 
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without feeing the fame invidious view in it a» 
in the reft, even as in his cenfures. While he 
ihewed the excellence which flood in oppofuion 
to his faults, he at once obtained a fame encreaied 
by the comparifon of the deficiencies of another 
revered great Author ; and he fetthofe blemiihes 
or defeats in the moft confpicuous light. 

While we blame and condemn this temper 
in ThucytUdesy we are to acknowledge that the 
world has profited by it. Had he hated Heroib^ 
tus lefs, he would have been lefs great. This 
paffion gave a new fpur to all his powers. If 
.he fought the manner oi Herodotus cold in fomc 
places, it is tatbat we owe the univerfal fpirlt 
and true warmth of oratory that ihines in his. 
If Herodotus fuffered in the opinion of ibme as 

•too prolix, it was the point with Thuqfdides to 
correal bis fancy, and even Sacrifice beauties to 

-concifenefs. How different, my Lord, is this 
from the prefent method of liUng an Author as a 

« model. If you at this time fee one book written 
on the plan of another, they are as like as poiS- 
ble. You accufe the imitator as a plagiary -, on 
the other hand, with thefe geniufesof old time, the 

.man who intended to build his fame on that of 
his predeceiloo', in the fame way which he made 

• his work the. fubje^ of all his obferyations, be- 
came more unlike in avoiding the errors, than 
like in imitating the beauties; and the work 
was not by a vulgar eye feen to have had any 
advantage from the other. 

I HAVE given you, my Lord, grandeur and 

<f[m:it, as the character of jH^ycy^'^/. It is not 

a little of this dignity t^iat he owes to figures. 

.>- . . His 
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His \ifer of them is told in the highcft degree ; 
but (o hapf y a judgment tempered his fire, that 
they are always jmliHable ; and even here the 
gDcat Hiftorian whoivent before him, ferved in 
the purpofe, not of imitation, but contrariety. 
fl%ere is a foftnefe and delicacy in the figuces of 
that Writer, which Thncydides, in his ufoal way^ 
of finding faults in him, accafed of being lan- 
"gitid ; and it was in diftindion from thefe, that 
hi laboured after all that ^andeur, majefty, and 
fpirit, which we fee in his. 

My' Liwd,' it' is of importance to you, to 
knowtharbnevaft advantage in point of fpirit, ♦ 
vAkh^ihueyihles poffefied, above the others, was ' 
youtSi; He, who does not begin, who at leaft' 
ddes not plan out and prepare for his defign, 
while the vigour of that date fupports and warms 
him ; though he may have all the fober greatnefs 
in"the^WOT<i^' w!lt not equal thofe who have, 
taken thab opportunity in point of fpirit. Your 
Lordftrip is at' th^ period, when the defign of 
aM your future greatnefs, for I flatter myfelf 
"Mrtth a profpe£ir of much of it, is to be laid : the 
daffies vnAi .give you not only the materials, 
but thetrue turn or thinking. 1 know, by your 
comsBiands to me upon this fubje£t, that you 
w31 not negleft them ; and the whole" 
coloul: of your future life, depends on the advan- 
tage. 7Tki£cydhksy my Lord, was juft at your 
time of life, when he heard Herodotus recite his 
biftory at the Olympic games. As the Hiftorian 
fpoke, he' coloured, he trembled, he could not 
keep his p^ace: when the afiembly applauded, 
beburft into tears, when he was ' cenfured for? 
the emotions which • declared emuktit>n; and' 
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with it foftie degree of eiivj, Herodttos recon** 
ciled him to his tather : he told him it ^as thus a 
great genius ufed to difciofe itfeU : be palliated the 
faulty part, while, he did honour to the fpirit of 
the reception which his works had met with. 
He prefaged what happened, that the youth who 
envied would hereafter rival him > aad with a 
fpirit very difierenl from that, of the modem ' 
times, preiled his fatherto give htm all encourage- 
ments and opportunities. But I fliould remem- . 
ber t\\^i I am writing, the ftory of Thucydidis^ 
not of Herodotus : I wiOi he who is my proper 
fubje£t, had given me opportunity of praiiing 
him in equal terms on the event. He was as * 
much a modern in his Jieart, as he was an an* 
tient in Yus head, his work deferves to be im- 
mortal, but his motives were not of the nobleft 
kind. 

I HAVE obferved, that in all things Tbucydi^ 
des attempted to build a reputation on die foun* 
dation of the deficiencies and imperfections of 
Herodotus : wherever that Writer erred, or . 
wherever the world thought him in the leaft 
wrong, Thucydides took the advantage of calling 
in the contrary excellence : I have already in- 
ftanced this, my Lord, in his flyle, his whole i 
manner, and his ufe of figures. The whole 
conduct and fcope of his work, carry the fame 
chara<Sler. Herodotus had taken in too much i 
Thucydides limits^ himfelf in narrower bounds:- 
inftead of a hiflory of the Greeks and Burba'- 
riansf he confines himfelf to the Athenian and 
Pekponejian .War. In this, however, he is not 

Serfeft, death furprifed him in the time when 
e was writing the Hiflory of the twenty-firft, 
iNfSix of that War; itJafted twenty-feven, fo 
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thattfa^e are fix years of which i«re. -have 'no » 
account. Even the tKiok which comes kft^ the 
fixeh^ fork is not that the Author intended 
(hould hare been ttie laft, you will find imper- 
fe<5l and unfiniibed. 

Ioon't know^ my Lord, that you wiU any : 
where meet with a greater inftance of the ne- 
cedityof correkSEion and a (hxdied TQvhk^ than in 
this uxth book of Tbucydides^ I would wifh you» 
my Lord, to read it with great attention : but 
it muft not be till after you have gone through 
all the others with a perfect care, Thofe who ■ 
have but cafually pa&d their eye over the five 
iirft books; will be ready to declare the fixth not 
of the fame Author ; but I know otherwifc of 
your judgment. It is greatly inferior to the reft, 
more fo indeed than the writing of, fomre other 
of the Greek Hiftorians, who are very little 
€iicem^^ in comparifcm of him, but you will 
find it his. There is the fame fire in it, but there 
is a cloud of fmoak : the fame landfchapes 
would difelofe themfelves, but a fog interpofes 
its vapour between. Thefe are the firft appear- 
ances of all great writings, my Lord ; be not • 
difcouraged* when you fee them in your own. i 
Confufton and perplexity appear in the firft 
copies' of all great pieces : genius alone has been 
in thofe confuked, judgment is to come in, to 
retrench, to elucidate, to ftrengthen, and to . 
difpofe. Conciienels is one of the great cha^ 
racers of Thucydides \ but there are in fome parts 
of this, pafl^es which are prolix. He had not 
time to make them j(horter. Had herevifed, 
he would have retrenched. Another great cha- 
ra<3£riilicof hiS'3A^ritings, is purity of language* ^ 
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TWZ^ hits j^raiMi liimi fee tirt 70a ktiMff thnn hm- 
ddei^res diat pnife. With jdi.th&fire and fary^ 
all the ftrmgtb, and all thftimpatuofiljrof tto 
Writer, (ays the Raman Orator, thereris f»Dpri«t|r 
and perfe^ chaftitjr of .expreffiso. While, fa^ 
founds the alarm^ while he blowB the trumpet 
and puibes on his^heroes amengft^ againft^. and 
after^ the legions o£ their oppofing or their flving 
adveriaries, all hisliuity never dMrow^ hiii» mm 
his guard i but wkb the full buitte of Q&nfufi<MH 
he is as accurate as in his cookft fentimeiita* 
This accuracy, this purity, of ftyJe, diis dioice 
of words and ftudied {M'opriety ofexpreffion^ fo 
much the difltnguifliing charader of the Writar 
on other occafions, are not found here. You 
will fee, my Lord, words that yon would have 
difplaced ; but he would have difplaced them too. 
In (bort, you fee heret my Lord, the rough 
draught of a work, of the greateft Writer in his 
way among the Greeks : can there be a finer 
'Opportunity of fanp&oving your own taIeoia9 
than the diflinguimtng.his imperfe^ions^ aaii 
from tbe general teoaur of his other writing$> 
guei&ig how he. would . have fupplied them ; thie 
marking, his. errors- and coofidering in what 
manner ite would have amended them. 

• 

* « 

You will . be; more pleafed, my Losdf widi 
Hirodoiusif but ^you will be more. affiled t|y 
TImcydides.. Mtxx Dem^hefta^ whofediiija^ediatc 
pravince. was oratory, tbere.is no Orator fo pow- 
triul. He has, in common with, that furprtAsg 
fpeakcr, the art of inlerefting all who read huga^ 
as. if thonfelVes were concerned in tbe event:, 
no .man ever, hade fiicb a command either of his 
cwapaifions^prihofeofoth^IiQQptec Whatife* 
*. i. - V ever 
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-cMernliMtf^ ivkom hefpeftlcB mu&ktHmffiu h^ 
fjgty under' lile (kine miif^otjinllfiiiices i And what^ - 
lbever^pttffioii>lie:icaU9 Up in hlmfelf, he com- 
litotiiisfli«» 'ia> i&. ^reader. You Are not anob- 
fev«r.$ 'you^ve intef^ftais yownrc concerned in 
tttt'Chtttihefelates: 'yoti'do not rQikdtheftor); of 
ii^ong'pa^'tiixie:. ti^^tbrfi^iif''iK^hich life writes 
.^ine ^boift' yoa, zni you find yourfelf -m^ a 
•IMfirt'Of &eAoo0i£piany* if Ms figures do this in 
tte gdnoml condad of hns lv6rk, his hurry in 
'defctt{)tion, hk tefte from place to place, froin 
incident ^o if&ident, >hES lively images of all 
*thkig;9^ do it in pdrts where ochers would have 
i^iought'nothf ng more wa& to be attempted than 
>fiiGre narration. The whole tenour of his flyle 
Is noble in die iii^ieft degr^ $ there is an air 
of dignity) of fuUtmity^'and gfandeur in every 

Eirt of him, that is not to be found in any other 
'Axmigh, He fteihs indeed, to 4iave loipked on 
idyilory in a different Hghtfrom t^iat in ^hichit 
4aft Wen feea tyaH thot ^Wast before him. He 
4fe'beldin InseTqxndffioii as the fprofefied Orators* 
'SiisttieCafhorBave daring to 'a great de^e, but 
4iiey 'Ort never eictfaragftnt^ lie 4>ad gemus in 
ibe tnoH ejcaked degree 4 and he had judgment 
equal to k: Wtbis is owing, that he is at once 
greait and correct, and excels the feveral Writers 
<«4io bad gone before iiim each ra his own way. 
i wtH «ot fay that he hats all that mufical harmo- 
my «4w^h we iBCct wii^ in Herodatiis. He is 
iMMie 4mpf«»ioiiS)> and it tx^uld bfs have fatted 
. "With tiis manner bat in the w&rmer psirts § as it 
«8 oblarved tkat people when ifn a pafiion natili- 
rally fpeak in a kaiid of meafme, he has, whether 
k be from Jiatm^ or art^ 4 gnsat deal of the merit 
of thtit mealed Profe fo emiaem in.^^^#f. 
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His concifcncfs is univerfal: it takes place in his 
bufieft as well as in his cooleft fcenes^ and it is 
very beautiful. There is a nervous force in his 
manner which he oppofed to the beautiful pro- 
lixity of Heredotus^ which no other manner of 
writing can have : it- is to this, in a great mea- 
fure, ihat he owes the peculiai' vigour of his ha- 
rangues f and it is to this he owes that peift£l 
purity of his expreffion. No other form of 
fpeaking would have been fuited to his fenti- 
ments : his peculiar way of thinking could have 
been expreffed by no other ; his clofe reafon 
would have languiflied under a multiplicity of 
words; his clear conception Would have been 
ohfcured by them. Art and nature joined in 
him to ftrike ofFall redundancy ; and he has, of 
aU men, moft accompliflied their defigns. 

You will admire, my Lord, the . harangues 
in Thucydidesy as much as any thing in the great^ 
the perfuafive Demofthenes : you will lik« them 
better becaufe they are ihorter : and you will be 
convinced how much the Author was in the 
right to make them fo, when you find, as that 
will be in general the cafe, the fhorteft even of 
thefelhortcnes, the moft animated and the moft 
affedting. You muft not wonder, my dear Lord, 
tiiat I often mention Demojlhems^ on the ac- 
count of tis likenefs to this Author. Demofihe^ 

. /;^j formed himfelf upon Thucydides. As he has 
adopted all the beauties of Herodvius^ Demoflbe^ 

: nes has formed himlelf upon Thucydides^ he bas 
every where tranfcribed his manner ; and it i$ 
no exaggerated compliment to the Hiftorian to 
fay, that where the Orator is moft like him, he 
is moft excellent, . 

You - 


Youiiav^ read th& EngfJJh Claffic, the Lord 

.Bolingifr^eyCmtivt Study of Hiftory : I know 

.you have read him with apiu'obation. I alCo h^vc 

done fo : I have a fenfe of all his perfe<9:r6ns, few 

people have more v yet I, who perhaps aVn faulty 

in the almoft veneration I profefs for Bolijigbrgkey 

tell you, my Lord, that you will acquire a more 

juft tafte for what is true Hiftory from one book 

oi Thuc^ides^t\\2in from alhhis noble Author has 

-written on the fubjed : you have at once the 

•cxaanple and ithe precept; and -you have both in 

..a pdrfet^ion no where elfe to be fouud. The 

life of Hiftory, is the giving inftru6lion under 

*|he form of example. Where will you meet vvith 

';tliis executed as by Thucydides? You will no 

■wh^e,. my Lord, meet with fuch a feries of 

:\gS^oa& of morality fuited to the greateft perfons, 

!a.nd deliveredan the greateft manner : yet is there 

. not a ientence of advice. He makes bis^ heroes 

.fpeak. Their actions, and the confequences of 

them, mc»'e than pronounce, they point the fories 

of events that muft attend a fimilar condu6l. 

: While they fhew the fuccefs, they point out the 

-means by which it was obtained \ and while 

they defcribe the rum of fome great and peihaps 

^ good man, they give, in the detail of the occafi- 

on, an admonition that may guard againft the 

like, misfortune when it threatens . under like 

. circumftances. 

Your Lordfliip will be apt to afk in what 

-.manner and by what means it was that an Hif- 

• torian, who took in a fmaller compafs than moft 

others,who had but a limited number of events to 

t commemorate, and thofe not of the very greateft 

that had fui'prifed the world, exceeded all others 
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m theitiagiyfcetto&ofthp koguageymiLgiialetir 

^bisjoanncr fit is.natthefUHeS^njrjdeirJLionf^ 

tbat onlns th« Aotfacuv .or dhat c^Akateaikis 

manner. Tfaefttl^efLof'theififlM/was.oottiorB 

Aan the anger of an eficer in the combinad 

army ; but what is itthat tbcPoct has^noc^jaade 

it thie. oco^on of intmduciog. '^hutydUbs .has 

been snore deferred iit his condud^ bat be > haft- 

.taken in occafioaat means of augaventing lb* 

fiory. Hia natural digntty Tef thou^ is one 

.great iburce of that grandeur whidi anoniibes 31s 

ia his expreffion, die other principal -fource of 

it 18 bis ttfe of figures : ao nun had ftrifler judg<» 

4nent dban Tbu^desj'\»xt this with an uncon-^ 

.^uerable fire of imagination like his, did not 

jfMpprels, but encourage the ufe .of ihefe : h« 

^w pbinly .enpugh what he aaigbt Jiot <k> ; but 

J)0 aJ&iaw.whatJie mights aodikefaas daired>to 

.immortalize him&lf, b7.tbings.that Jio.manbac 

ihimfelf, depending on.his own judgment ag^ii^ 

4he world, would have dajaed to attempti 

Hia apoArophes have a Jife and.iiee 4h4rt 

j^oniihes. Bis interrogations ace Abo}d and fpi- 

jtted, crowded upon one another, and calling 

convi&ion upon canv^ion in the j»doubIed 

anfwers. There is iiot in the wKoIe fcope of 

.Oratory, any thii^ thatfjiaes greater life, and 

force, and vebenience to a difcouiiie, >shaa 4kaSe 

queftions: and at the fame time nothing ap- 

.pears fo naturaL -No man ever 4tad ^that per- 

led command of them that vftict'mnucyAdes .* 

^o man called them in on fo many occations, no 

joaan , with fuch fuccds. Whete a plain aaid 

jeven m^ner of fpeaktng woidd have ceaderedr 

4hc fubjedtpooran^^Kuidj he ^yes ita jaew 

'life 


lifeand ^ignily by .this aranoerof csqfKvffiDA^'Hib 
^rBc%BUUsdiua€k iviiileiiitM ' intftrro^tion^e giVs 
liioi at ottce all tfae«tfo«ftt]dibf ti pcifbn c<^»> 
cemed^ antl introduce' a varitty ibto ibe dt& 
ttarft^ while he anAanto himfidf as if he wcs« 
aoosker pcttoa i i^iihtch^ at once^ flrangthens and 
eolivcsa the whole fubjaa^ The Orator alw^a)4 
a&Aa hia hcosers Aoft wheii'he fetm^ kaft td 
laiie paint to da iCr Uteaatttrftl ahrthat th«e# 
kiin quaftioiiiy ^ttranwly fiunitiartzc^ the dlik 
eoiirft } and white it concesla arty has ail thu 
adrantagca of its higheft «Se£ts. Nothing can 
paim the paffions fo well as tbefe interrogations i 
iiotht^ awakens theattefition of the reader like 
tboxu Are not you more earneftj^ my Lord^ 
Ml this finele point, than in til the former dif» 
^ifiaions r I know you are > and you have all 
inftaoce of the truth of thi aSertt^i that makei 
all ocbers needlefs. 

ISOCRJTES, whom I have mentioned m 
youy my Lord, as a great pattern of Oratory, is 
seiwrkaMe for his regukrrty, and accurate 
ptiniSltialjte& in the mintrteft refpefb : you will 
not find a prepofitjon ost of its place, nor aid 
eaqiletive wantif^, where either ufe or harmony 
ceukd have demanded iu There i's beauty in 
Ibis, hat, nay dear Lord, there is more beauty 
0kcn In the ab&nce of it. The removing th^' 
ctmne6il^:Sf 6H€n gives a new life and fire t<l 
the fiit^eSt ir ;u)d, where the matter i^ hurried, 
coffimunicase» a peculiar ^it. No man is fe j 
happy in- this as Tbucydides.^ Yon find it eveny 
where in his buiieft fceues) aari it every w^^re 
g^ves aDL^wforccand fpiir^t. 
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. Of all the figar^ tlii?.H.yperbator^is the moft 
rcmmjaiding, but it is at ibc fame time thenaoft 
(]irEcuh and the mosft dangerous : few have dared 
|o attempt a firecn,i€nt ufc of it^ and of thofe few 
inoft have failed. It is in ThucyiiuUs thdt we 
i^e this bold figure in all its beauty> none has ufed 
it fo often, no^e has ufed it fo dacinglyy and yet 
pe is always happy ;, you ne.ver call hiai ra(h 
though alvvays bold in this tranipoQtion of not 
only words but thoughts out of the natural nae- 
thod and order of difcourfe. You often trewi- 
^le for him, but he never trembles for himfeif ; 
ills reader is often loft, at leaft, my Lord, it 
requires more than the capacity of a common 
reader, to ayoid being loft in the ufe he malces 
ff this figure ; but you foon diftinguifti that he 
Y^as never loft himielf ; and you honour him for^ 
the deviations which Teemed unnatural, and fo» 
that boldnefs that almpft mifled you. There is 
not any figure equal to this for the natural ex- 

Ereffion of paifions when at their height. It ban 
een obferved, that all people when they are in, 
anger fpeuk blank yerfe : it is equally true, tliac 
people tranfported by the. violence of aaypaftion, . 
ve It what it will, make ufe of this figure in theif 
difcourfe. While the (nind and imagination are 
under the influence of thefe paflions, the ^dif- 
courfe is confufed, its fevcral parts are mifplacrt, 
things foreign to thefuhjeclate brought in 5 andi 
from one intent they mud run, .to another, from 
that to a third, and from the laft back to the firfl 
again without order or method. This is what 
t^e inconftancy of nature dc^es under the ilrong 
influence of any pafliqn ; and this Tbs^ydides ha4 

ftudied and has imitated^ Whenever he is to' 
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introduce a man difturbed by thefe emotlpnr^ 

"his difcounfe k^imtttethodical^/wild^ anda{)pears 

•atfirft cortfufed :- feritiment drowds iipoji lenti- 

inent oppofit^ to oiic another, a fecond refoluti- 

. on takes place of the firft ; and things foreign 

to the argument alienate from them all. This 

is Thttcydideih defcriptiort of a pafHoii ; and this 

ktbeHypetbaton mits fupremdft excellence; in 

this only, art and nature diJfer: nature. often 

-lofes and quite confounds herrelf,but on the con- 

"tmry, art which has none of her real difturbances, 

r though it -afFefts them all, remembers to come 

.back in time and in orders and fo regulates every 

^ circumftance that all ihall concur atlaft^notwith* 

-ftanding their feeming wildnefs. This is the 

raddrefs by which Tbucydides brings every thing 

immediately before^ the eye of his reader; all 

.that hedeferibes is there tranfa£i:ing, and every 

i^ech by this addreis wears the face not of a la-, 

boured or of a ftudied harangue. The Critics 

haveaccufed this Author of too ifiany of thcfe 

figures; they fay,'he furfeits his readers with 

them. Drop they the creft wh ich they had rai fed 

-iqx)n the cenfure of the great man: they have 

•Mandated it from L&nginus ; and your Lordfhip^ 

/when you have read the Author, I am aflTurfed 

will darejas I io^Xot\\\v\iLonginu5 is in the wrong. 

It is true, my Lord, that you will find a great 

many of thefe fi[gures, but it is as true, that you 

wiU wife there were more r you will fee him, 

my Lord, leading you through a thoufand 

intricacies and meanders, and alienating you 

by foreign thoughts, and fatiguing your i ma* 

gtnatton • by long tranfpofitions, \ u fpend i ng his 

4>rigihal . thought with a ftudied irregularity : 

you will be in pain for him ^ you will begin t» 
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fef.lMltwiifaftiie liMMteftaB iat ycnJbnr joft 
M'jbiti'iiABmi Aar be teoksj«ifce» ihe isaikr 
will begin to Hsig, he aH of a 6iidtPj'»ad u> 
pace, falls into his firft thoiij^t j and die daoger 
lAwfcich ytoithouofathutiv «dd$«a|faeftreiigBh 
Aod beauty of the difefturfe. - 

. YjOu^wiBy thuos^Kaitihe whok ififloijr ^ 
4r%»r)MiUkr9 my Lord^ iind that yoaare resuling 
pf expIoitB in the language of a man, vho couM 
have performed theni. You fee, tfaomhost the 
whole work; the man of tfailantry and figure ; 
and without being t6ld I dare aiiire myiiel^ 
- your Lordfiiip wodd have diftinguiflied that the 
ftories of the wars, ane told by dtft who was him- 
felf a- general. There is (bmething that a man 
of rank adopts from the wbde covrfe of his edu* 
cation, fronithe precepts of his governors, and 
from the fentiments of thofe about him, which 
Wterw9rds communicates an air of dignity ami 
grandeur to his whole life ; and this is not angr 
other way 'to be acquired : you fee this, my 
Lor d^ in every part of ^utydides. These is 
in themoft temote things alfo a way of difcovqr- 
ing a man's general knowledce. Although fffa^ 
. ^didts no where profeSsdiy fSays theBhil^pheft 
it is eafy to read throughout that he was inform* 
<ed of all the difcoveries of his time. You ace 
iKquaint^, my. Lonl> with ^ tenets of the 
f9ipereiiiped, the wotdidfy reverenced uAnrMi^Acasf: 
you will fiti^Tbmcydidis ^o informed of dieqot, 
an^ need not to be toklthat he was hb di&^e. 
.VouwiH fee.iomany of his ienitmcms africaid 
f^ Socratt^ \ an^ when you baye airived ib. far aia 
?t|be account of his mafter in Oratory, jintipbviy 

yoH wiU Ime-:fee9 fo.'ms^ csfidkncicifi of 4^ 
^^\' * a " icholars. 


tdtidkiti, ibaH td<i «l miidMitrmhy}thin|^irt 
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You wittnot? wonder^ my dear Lord, HMfl 
pstfs (From Tbucy£des io Jbiuphak: ymt wM hibc 
wonder, that after the great deal that I have 
^nrjriitefi* to jmviy on iSit &ktn8oat qF the latter, 
I ittll far much erf'- him wliom I am now gofrig 
to confitlen When I have naniedhim, I haVe 
mentiened the peat and eminent among the Orii* 
dan Hiftorians} and a (horter obfervatioa w91 
ht ^ that I need give you of the others. 

i HArr fet aetydatus, my dear Lord, befol« 

tdl* the otter Hfflt>rians in point of deeance; 

and' Tbiuydides before diem all inr point of 

ftrength. J!<«0r^^^;7 is ofa turn diiiRsrent from bolli, 

yet excdient as either. Hi? charadier is plari^ 

nefs. In the place of the difflife beauty of the 

one^ and of the labv^ured concilenefs and nef- 

. VOU8 Oratory of the other, there is an uiiaftedled 

'fciipHoity in the general turn of XenopMij 

•which pleafesas much as the one,* and convtncea 

with equal force with the -othtn With this 

plain^ets of Xm^kan^slmffizge^ there is joined 

aU the peripicui%y that ever did honour to a 

. Writer. He is pure and.cfaafte^ ib his »xp#effidn 

^beyond, all men | and there i& a native f wreetnds 

ii»^hi» niaraier, and- iomething pkafmg and'a- 

^Dseablo,' which it i» in vaia to ibek eSewbeq^. 

Sphere acr paibges m trkifch h^ has^bceii fitppoftd 

"to imttatei MftnUius : you wiihdiftingaifli theifo^ 

:'say Lord, wtthouC my pointing them ^ovit ^ to 

'W^u; ^ut< I fluiM prdhme to 'anticipate yoair 

'^c^gmeat^/eOBfSinirei th^ v i'lknow -Ite^ jvu 
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will not callttvem fcrvile tmitsit4€>fi« o£ hU origin 
nal, for (iiey are^o^ fuch^akhoMgl^ wordy Critics 
have fiigmactfed them with that nzme. The two 
great Writers, in his own way, who went before 
htm, were Thacydijef and Her^dotui : it was 
natural that he fhould read tbefe ; and the r^ 
ipe£t which all Creect (hewed them at that time, 
made itas natucal for htm to efis^lifii his manner 
upon what he faw moft pkafiog or mofi ^eat Ui 
them. You will eafily perceive, my Lord, that 
he never liked the ftyle of Thucydides: his 
-natural turn made him an enemy to thofe b<^ 
flights and lofty images with which that Writer 
abounds : he found Herodotus a Writer more in 
his own way, he ftudied him, he adopted his 
tafte and his manner \ and he wrote like him 
without copving him. Xemphn^ my Lord, 
has employed i/^rtf^/(?/«i:, as I would have your 
' Lordfliip employ Herodotus and Xenophon^ and 
all the reft ; he has underftood him well, he 
has feen what are hi« exceUencies ; and he has 
fo perfe^ly maftered his manner, that he can^ 
when it is proper, ^ write like him without hav- 
ing immediate recourfe to any part of him as an 
original. This, my dear Lord, is the true uib 
men are to make of the Qafiics : it is thus they* 
^made ufe of one another : would you have a 
better exaipple? 

When I have mentioned, the plainnefi, and 
unadorned, as well as unaffecSbed, limplicity of 
jr^«(?/>Atf«'s language, you are not to underftaod 
me, my Lord, as contining myfelf to that article 
for his praifej that is his charafleriftic, tha£ 
his great and peculiar merit, but Xenophon has 

many exceUencies. You are not to imagine, 

' my 
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my Lord, that this dift'mgaifibed and 4etenniried 
ptainrieTs of bis teDgUage, excliided thie uft df 
figures: far' o^er^ife, no maD has ufed tfeem 
mCfte happily.' The figures in Xencphm ai« 
iiot fo frequent ds in many Writers, but they 
are always appropriated, and introduced witb 
a peculiar grace : thefeveral Orators of old time^ ~ 
as they knew the ftrength of their own takiit^ 
tod were • fnffictendy ^nfibie where thdr fpn^ 
lay, have always called in that peculiar figurd 
wiiich moft fuited with their turn the moft fre^ 
^uently. As force andfptrit were the prevailing 
beauties in 7%crr^'^f^/r5, he made the Hyperbaton 
bis favourite point, bold, laboured, and aftoniib- 
ing on the other hand,' as the charader of Xen&* 
pbon is eafe and fimplicity ; he has preferred thof« 
figures which appeared mofl natural, moft fim-^ 
pie, and had leaft of all the look of fiich. AH 
that Thucydides has been able to atchieve by thofe 
finifhed and elaborate figures, the eafy XiHoph$n 
has arrived at by the modeft metaphor, and by 
a yet more familiar and unfiifpeded figure the 
diange of time. > It is owing to this^ my Lord^ 
diough very few have discovered it, diat ail the 
dbefcriptions of this Hiftorian are pictures, that 
we fee m him what we read in others ; and every 
thing is, inftead of being related, brought before 
us. You will find many, very many places, my 
Lord, in this Author, in which, by the fimplc 
kddrefs of changing the tenie of the verb^ a nar- 
fatfon is exalted and enlivened into an image; 
and what wouM otherwtfe have been a ccMt arid 
lifelefs narration, becomes the immediate and 
a&£ling fcene a^ed before you. » 

My Lord, you will know what rank a Wrfw 
ler ought to hold in your ^&^tmy whom his 

CO- 


colemponuriesdiftinj^flied widi peculiar piaiies i 
f«^ wm kooswei'm ihc.JiMft fifigitlar amavfx 

of wJMch be wfoie MK^e recent in t)ie meoioiy a 
•od (bf LwiguagiB ia which he wrote wsis in it% 
ptrli£tioii« i rcrerence the Critics of old, 
for Chftir prittA: of thac ^mplicity . which few wba. 
biyo written finoe their timef have known bpw 
toimitatet die beauties of which few hav« knowo 
how lo reliib*. You will fiml hardly an^ op^ 
portuoity equal to the ckira&er which diSmsan 
WritftTi gave of this Hiftorian9 £or the discovery 
of the truth I have juil now. advanced^ that few 
have capacity to comprehend the beauties of 
fioikplicityf Many of the Gnti Writers giv^; 
JCmtpk^ tb« loweft place among the Hifiorians 
of ^ffk nsttkm i and even DUnyfius Haiimr^ 
mfffenju^ places him at a great dillance bidow 
li$riid^us* Comparifon^ are invidious an4 
ioolUk i and tbey are no where fo much fo aa 
iipongft Authors* . Each of theie had bis merif 
d^ecent fromtaad by no means an obje& of com* 
psf ifoo witbf that of the other \ bu^ my Lord^ 
Ihe and to which I have commemorated theib. 
cenfuiaa which bjive been pafied ix^nXmtpbm^ 
was to iet them againft that cnthuilaflic rapture^ 
wi^thv^iicb ^jdMHl/i^ft telk us, timl tht gr^ctt 
miib iim Miw iandi^ ffWFidJ^mttmfi upm evmy 
$bi>ig h4kwr^i and with that general voice of 
^4^fr that catted him the Athmfm Mufe. Whac 
j^. w^ ^ Ciy» n^f hofd^ upon (wh difier^naef . 
«f of^ion^ uJlU^ that which i have akeady 
§Maiy4f4% ^i»4i which Xmewt to^ elucidare and 
ovince, by this qiw|i{die ^ fhat, mmy ai< jud^ 
of a laboured expr^ifiony few of the native 
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of- .m^apkm' %» Adbriied ^Witii v^ltgnice; 
aad fi^ec6Ae6) lMit''iel»s^y«t a iintber fua/k^^ 
vickf7 f4slK treats of a MldtipHaitjri^ thiii0iy«Ad 
tbdfediflferefit inabe^iigheft degree ^fi>MB HsAe. 
aoetklen His httgai^e has not that* iemendft 
uitder ttMffe occaiidni .^hkh is fo much «; dUgMCe • 
.to tbofe-s^bo^pirelend >to «%)e >8M»I jJi^mgtt&geat' 
•this^tkn^ : 'had he been alilfie'malHh&'paiiB^/ 
be iDuftvhave*been^abford'in'i|ia»3^; ^but he {is' 
varied <dHKMi^out'tfae whole. He ha&biapeQtt'- 
Yixr manner for the great and the fneretttivial' 
'COfiGerns; fefttbe high<tfbenlerprilcs and the inclft 
CimUiar.Goiiverfations : no Qian "hasiinore^beaii-. 
tifttlly adi^^ted his fiyie^to his iTevenil ffiM<^» 
aiid^y«t in:i|Uithere isthisiame.eiegant eaifeand- 
)beautffid- ifunplicttjr ; whether he is augtfft tti 
ftdfctp2:<i£gr<aitifatiig5, .onfamilbu' in le&r, there 
•k iftiintbe feme cfear .order, the iametpeKTtijrfWo 
aad «idiAiitfi)gieaie in Ms languagej the^vofla' 
ifleirteiifity 'after .oneaiiolber as tf it ^weK^cooa** 
4iion/Convef(aftoii> and<yet they 4ite«veiy viAMrei 
aa appropriated, ^nd the whole as corrode, as ki' 
tkak R^egjwiC'^hioh coft fJicraUs ten yeaie. • 

' It IB not only in die ftyle of Xenophon^ my 
{idtd» that we admire this |>erfo£t older and 
^ioi^Mt fimpKci^. His .matter is as well ^^-< 
ptited as are his Voids : lie feems of 0II Wtfiters 
t64iavehad 4he cleai^ft 4iead ; and i may add^ 
my Laid, .the beft heart. You will efteem hinv 
as 4ighiy as yo« love him. Me ftems to hav^ 
* hdd;daW^ dae^wbole^eadofhis coofrpofition'^t 
once 'in his inkid, and^lha^e feea* in one long 

^djjn^ all ihc .eroott \^ wm to ci^mamaifam^ 

diijpofcd 
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difpoibd link hj link with perfect regularity. 
You wilt not wonder, my Lord, .that an Au- 
thor, thus prepared for his ta(k is never con- 
fufed. Things were in method in his imagina- 
. tion, and he called them out in order as he 
wanted them. You will have read TbucyditUs^ 
before you look into him, my Lord, and it is 
iieceflary that it (hould be fo. You will find 
him taking up the Grecian Hiftory, where the 
other drops it ; and will continue the flory the* 
you have changed your Author. You are not 
to wonder, my Lord, at thefe Authors fo na- 
turally fucceedtng one another: *Xhucydides*s 
worl^ thgugh then unpublifhed, fell into the 

• hands of Xenophon ; and it is to him we owe the 
.publication: that Thucydides had written wa« 
. a thing well known ; and the . fubjedt on which 

he had written was alfo as well known : nor were 
thofe who longed to fee the works of a perfbn 

V they fo much reverenced, ignorant into whpife- 
hands ^ they had fallen ; it would therefore have 

> been impoffible for Xenophon^ had he di^red it, to 
have publiihed them as his own \ but this is 
evident, he might have fuppreiled them, and 
that he did not is a proof that he did Bot dread 
the rival, 

I HAVE mentioned the natural turn of Xmo- 

* pbon to eafe, as a reafon why he did not form 
. himfelf upon Thucydides \ but there is yet another 

obvious reafon: the world would have been ready 
to charge him with having formed himfelf by 

: imitation on the .Author whoie works he 
publiflied, and whofe ftory he continued ; and 
when your LordQiip ihall have had fome more 

. experience of mankind) you will thiak, it not 

impoi&ble 
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ImpoShld, that the' diread of ftich^an importation 
has msL^ XeHdphn zs laboufeclly unlike Tbucydi^ 
its as that Author to Heradeius^ 

THouQtt I might here dtfmifs the confidera* 
tion of Xtnophon as an Hiftorian, there is yet 

• another light in n^hiicb we are to confider 'him, 
' and under which he makes at leaft as eminent 

and as amiable a figure j this *is that of the Philo-^ 
fopher and Morahft. In this capacity he ex» 
cells as greatly as in Hiftory j nor can I deter- 
mine in which your Lordfhip will the moft ad-^ 
mire him. Bende the tranfa6tions of near fifty, 
years immediately following thofe of whidi 
Thucydidis had written, we o^e to this Writer 
an elegant and interefting relation of the enter- 
•prifes of the younger Cyrus againft Ariaxerxes^ 
and the famous retreat of the ten thoufand Greeks. 
This retreat more celebrated than many vi£i:orie9» 
and more defervediy celebrated, could have been 
•defcribed bv none fo properly as Xenophorty for 
he conduced after he had advifed that ftep. 
In this and in many other parts of his works, 
we find faim, like Cc^r, his own conmientator, 
-relating events which had fallen under his own 
eye, and in which himfelf was concerned in the 
moft capital manner ; and, I don't well know 
•whether I ihall be understood to compliment the 
Greek or the Roman^ in faying it ; but I think 
there is a great famenefs in their ftyle on thefe 
occafions. 

Neither of thefe, however, is what I was 
about to mention in this place : when I cele- 
brated Xenophon asa Philofopher and a Moralift, 
you wili knowj my Lord, that Iliave his Gyrth- 

* > padia 


^jpon. .aA a. vfiy. p^BttUar ^m4 vtiy ^HUe 
ronuince. It i^fH»t wfaoHy^wtthDuttniih knv$^ 
foundation } aod jQ94iy of the events recorded in 
it have tru}y happened : Imtaltbau^ 700 know 
diat th&flory «f the ttkiiig Bahylm^iB sm htftori^ 
calfai^, youwaU |H>t;k iadittcd) bjr'tfaatytsoifop^' 
fok that all theftft of ithe m>ik is Hiftdc^. STiie 

.Author did not . uHend tt feu He fas^ disMrn Tto«i 
.getber a Ai«ob«r ofteveto^ .fijneimalt iboie 
.imagined, the purpofe of whiehis to iBcakate 
jnojrals. You will &c^ iiqriLo«d, .that die Au«* 
ifaor's point has been the drawing tbrchBiader 
^nf a.gneat Prince; and if .he has complimented 
ihe elder Cyrus with interweawng many of the 
^eater incidents of bis life in the jiamttioo, and 

' in a Rvinner by thefe appropriating the reft: 
neither did .the Autthor inteoeul, aar tv^ jomt 
Lordfhipdwceiv^ du^naft astiiAaaiod^Ai. 

PfiKHtAM theae never Ins *beBn m fiTHitt 
thod hit upan. to inoalcate abe naofal fHtqNa« 
than this of aifigured«snaqife* Wlm mt dte 
^ ^ bow gready they become a Prince, haw smoh 
the bigheft tbaraAor is honoared Mid advanced 
hy them ji we-cannpc Imt havea jdpe£l tar^bem, 
in fome dqgree proportioned to dieir reel rtaok 
and dignity. Xmsphni gives a number of \m^ 
ranguqs) a graat mia^r ; k was the ooftom^ 4 
will not fay f be fault, of tfaa times. Men^cAaK 
blifli to themfelvea fome kittled ideas of «diait it 
the proper character and proper conduct in thae 
fpecies of writing whkh they fict about ; and it 
was the efta^li^ed doiSrine of tkofe- Mi€8» 
that harangues ^^re an efientaalfiart of Hiil«ry. 
I Ji«rer.h9^lii0us^ Xhmfduks tea ^toq Jttaty <3g 

them. 


fpbnledL rmrmhiurtnmitf^ feenii to have t<K> 
iqaiq%befmdbiiit7hwe4b «llgac)t^ yet^ in prp-* 
prictjr^ pfa&i^jbodi' sue f«u)^ iil the num&er. 
Yotte Lofdflrip^. I aonafraid^ will' find Xenoph$n 
toofull o£^ tbeim TbeidfiftipUciiif of his mam- 
iifr th0iiB|i!liigU)Ms«itttifal in general, is not 
cdculatdk fot aftAiag'US in lurrangues; and 
nbett jwit find htm thmfingthein in alfe in to6 
gceat afa«n<hwre» and: on themoA trivial and 
QAtuipoftant occafam; you will be the more 
fim&bk'of dot ^waat of , fpkit and want of de« 
Goralmi that ia. ta tiwini 

. My Lofd^ it wason^ of my firft principres' 
to fnake the Glaffics of ufe to you by all the means ' 
that I could ; and, amongft thefe, I promifed to 
point 'Out their faults as weH as their beauties i 
and peontffiBd my(elf as much advantage from 
them, as from their excellencies. Flaws in 
diamoiidff aie diilinguifiiable j^ bethey everfo fmall 
Uamtihet in facb chamjbers s^e as vifible, that 
wouUJiasae be^i ovci^-loc^d in all others. Be- 

demaadsit of me. You muft 
that I negleift this part of my office 
becaufe. youfaear^ltttle of it: diefe were men 
tM accurateio admit^f many errors; nor are 
you to think the worfeof thofe Writers in which 
jlQik. ittill fee m*. point them out. On the 
CQtt||»iy# th& gceat^ * of all ^ Writers have 
the wotk of- tfaeiii» Men- of' lefi genius can a- 
iioidcFrors': these is a-mediocriiy to which ma- 
ny ^men.cao'kiecp), who iteintt' jAkr into beauties 
noi^finkuialo ^ulta^ wliereas there is a dif* 
r^priicif liittleMdik^^iir/thevgreAldl Authors 
Ihatihafe jmvi^iim.*ff^ik^ (ctn 
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me point out the greateft number of them a- * 
mong the Oratory, in him whom I have called^ . 
and whom men to the end of time ihall caH, 
the greateft of them all, DtmAfthems : if there- 
fore I mention fome in Xnupbon^ you will not, 
my Lord, fuppofe him therrfore a worfe Writer, • 
than thofe concerning whofe imperfe^iions I • 
have been filent. Thei« is the inore room for 
this as I have praiied him fully \ and in -the plan 
of this defigUf there is the, higheft nece&ty. * 
I am recommending to . your Lordihip, the 
Claffics as. models on which to form yourfelf, 

and propofingthemas pattornsofag^neralthough 
not a fervile imitation. I know your Lrordfliip's 
true tafle will reliih in a high degree the beauties 
of that fimplicity which you will diftiDguifh in * 
Xenopbon \ but how can I anfwer it to myfelf if 
I ihould, by being filent, fuiFer his defects alfo to 
lland with you as obje& of approbation. 

If I were to be aiked, my Lord, which I 
prefened, xhat piece which had no fault, nor ever 
rofe into any great excellence, or that in which 
the fublimeft beauties were blended with here 
and there a fault, I £bould undoubtedly prefer 
the- latter ; indeed I muft either do. that or I 
mull find no beauty after i where is he who has ■ 
wrote with genius and without them i but, then 
' my Lord, it is as necefiary that I diflinguiih 
thofe faults from thofe beauties; that I place 
in their feveral ranks thofe things which it will 
be an honour to imitate, and thofe which 
you ought to avoid, other wife I had better not 
have written at all. Indeed, my Lord» human ex« 
ceiiencies are always attended with their faults» • 
and no where fo much as in writing* Thofe . 

who 
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who have talents for producing the greateft 
things, cannot ftoop to that punctual accuracy 
which others maintain: they difregard little' 
faults, While they put down great beauties ; and 
th^ expe<ft the fame warmth of imagination in 
the readers, and make him overlook, them. 
When the genius runs aWay with the Author, as ' 
it always will do with him who is worth reading, 
he cannot ftdp to take care of every trivial inci- 
dent ; on the contrary, he who never attempts 
to rife, it is impoflible ever (bould fall j and • 
while he crawls along the heavy road, it is not 
a wonder that he fees if a pebble be put with 
the wrong fide upwards. Such faults therefore, 
my Lord, there are,- and fuch there muft be 
in every Author who is worth your ftudyino* ; ' 
but it is neceffary they ihould be pointed out, * 
when we fpeak of thofe Authors v^ith a^^iew to 
make them ufeful. Let it not therefore appear 
invidious, my Lord, that I name them. I do 
not imagine that thefe things, propofed fmgly * 
and by themfdves, would miflead your judg- 
ment or pafs for beauties, but in the places 
where they ftand, they may be of ill confequence 
from their authority. The reverence which you 
have for thefe Authors, may make' you fufpe£l: 
your own judgment when it would condemn 
any thing in them ^ and you may imitate what 
you ought to avoid. Be bold, my Lord, in 
your doubts as in your applaufe : that which 
appears 'wrong to you, even in the beft and 
greateft Writers of antiquity, fuppofe at leaft 
may be fo : they were men, as fuch you will 
know they may have erred; and where, upon 
mature deliberation, you are l6dto dif^'Ute th-rir 
expreifion, never kt their ftuthority weigh with 
you to praife, . Thus 
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Tuns much) my Lord, I have thoueht ntctf^ 
fary to premife to my pointing out the few things 
in Xen^bm which are not proper to be the fub« 
je£b of your LonUhip's imitation. Study his 
platnnefs, my Lord, and you will have his per* 
fpicuityt the firft and greateft of alt praife in 
writing, and the praife which Xen^pbon is firft 
and greateft of all writers in defervingi ftudy 
his choice of words^ihidy his eafe, for, though it 
appears natural, it is the effed of labour ; that 
which (hews leaft has x^<A of it« But, my 
Lord, if you fhould be a$ ready to fpeak in the 
Houfe, as his Heroe in the Field, : you would be 
troublqfome and impertbi^t; if you (hould ao*- 
cuftom yourfelf to fpeak upon as thflfaig occa«» 
fions, you would not be heard when the moft 
in^K>rtant were your fubjed's^. If it ever (houkl' 
he neceiTary, my Lord, to fpeak upon a fubjei^ 
of little confequence, the only thing thati:an re« 
commend the harangue is brevity : on this part» 
my Lord, if Xnuphm were to be confulted as an 
oracle^ he woiild deceive, for his Heroe's fpeeches 
on the.leaft important things are often long ; you 
will find them tedious, my Lord, and don't be 
afraid to call them dull and impertinent, becaufe 

pu fee them under the fan^on of his name. 

ight aiid wrong will be themfelves in fpite of 
all the accidents that can attend on them, and it 
isnot the greateft name in the world that will 
change one into the other. 

You will not imagine, my Lord, that while 
I icenfure fame of the harangtues in this celebrated, 
this favourite. Author, I mean to extend the 
judgtnent to tbex^ alU You wiU be aUe to dif- 

tinguiih- 
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tmMtfti ^qfc wbioh AjPft .gxpftrW, of. thia,rfia-» 
iSiSery and you will find, my JLord, tbire ajcjci 
other* which dcjfcrvc the Wghcfl ppik^. suid 
which you caitnot too often read or too oftcA 
imitate. You will diftingulfb, in the begin- 
njjigof a ^^Cftch, whether there he any.tbihg 
to be, faid» or, whether it he ipcre, matter c^f 
form ; too many of them arc fo. We fi^d 
him making people fpeak, not becaufc they 
had any occaiion to ipeak, but becaufe he thought 
they ought to fpeak in that place. We fliould 
oot think fo ; but, my Lord, let us not cenfure 
bim in particular for what was the fault of the 
times. On the other hand, when he has fcopc 
and room for declamation, I don*t know any that 
has gone beyond him. With what elegance a|id 
winning force does Cyrus^ in one of his ipeeches, 
inforce concord among armies ! in another with 
tvhat divine eloquence does he perfuade to a love 
of glory 1 His applaufe of fraternal afFeftioa 
carries convi£lion in every line j and, in fine, 
my Lord, the laft fpeech pf Cyrus to his fon, is 
one of the moft elegant pieces you will ever fee* 

XENOP^HON has been accufed of more 
faults than I. have charged him with 5 but, my 
dear Lord, petulance is the vice of critics : it is 
fcarce poflible to find one that is candid : few 
dare praife : and very few, if they do, will omit 
to counterbalance the applaufe with cenfure. 
It is in the nature of his ftyle to appear fometimes 
cold, but he is always proper j and thofe who 
have found fault with the length* of fome of his 
narrations, have not diftinguilhed, that although 
there wanted bufinefs, there did not wantinfiruc* 
lion ^ an4 that what they accute as a dull llory 

F he 
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he meant as a ibber leflbn of mor^'ty. They 
quarrel with the fornix -while diey are igaorant of 
the matter, and where they ought to admire, 
condemn. 

Although I juiHfyi in the moft full man- 
ner^ this' Author againfl: many of the cenfures 
that I have heard pai cd upon him, there is yet a 
head on which he might have been accufed, and 
which, unlefs my partiality to him were greater 
than my defires of being ufeful to your Lordfhip, 
it muft be irfipoffible for me to omit the men- 
tioning. Nothing is fo dangerous to the man 
who would form himfdf upon another, as the 
faults which have a face of beauties. Among 
thefe I don't know any one fo likely to impofe 
upon a young mind as thoie which attempt it 
under the (hapc of pleafantry. There is nothing 
fo defirable as wit, nothing fo difficult. Men 
who hal^e fucceeded in all things elfe have failed 
ih this. It is of ail parts of writing which daim 
any merit, that which is leafl willingly allowed, 
which is moft fubjedi to cavil, and which, when 
allowed, h^s leaft praife. My intent, in all that 
I write on t-his occafion, my dear Lord, is, to 
contribute what little may be in my power to- 
ward your making a figure in the mofl auguft 
of all aflembllcs : I would caution you, my Lord, 
Above all things, againft attempting to make 
yiDurfelf confptcuous there by witjJet ithe the 
laft thing, my Lord, as it is the lead that can be 
Ufeful to you ; as the moft difficult of the at- 
tainment, as the leaft valued when attained, as 
the moft precarious, and as that the attempt of 
which M^lfen it does not fucceed, or even the fuc- 
ceeding in- it when humour, or when fancy in 

' thofc 
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tbofe who hear, do not accord to it (and it is iit 
a great part the work of fancy) is unhappy, and 
infiead of praife produces reproach* 

XENOPHON^ excellent in fo many things, ' 
of fudi great qualities, and of fuch power in io 
many xefpeiSls, has attempted it^ and he has - 
failed. You will find him often attempting to 
be humorous^ and always aukwardly and un- 
fuccefsfully ; his repartees, which he intends for 
fmartnefs, are often dull, and they are much 
oftener low and mean, his conceits are forced ; 
he wanders a great way for fome new and fome 
unobvious thought, and when produced^ it is 
cold, jejune, and often unnatural. My dear 
Lord, take this as a certainty, that wit, when 
laboured, ceafes to be wit. What you admire 
in the difcourfe of the men of fancy and imagina- 
tion, is the immediate produce of the genius, 
and its principal merit is,, that it is born of the 
occaflon. Thofe who take a great deal of pains 
to fay pretty things always fail. Xenophm does 
not often attempt it, but where be does he ge« 
neraliy miiTes : Look upon thofe paflages as ble* 
mifhes, my Lord, they will be leflbna for the 
avoiding fuch others, as ufeful as thoie of imi- 
tation. 

Do not let it appear fmgular, my Lord, that 
a great writer, \\\lq Xe7iophon^ has it not in his 
power to be a facetious one. Demofthenesy much 
greater than he, has attempted it, and, as I have 
before obferved, with as little fuccefs. AfkStz* 
tion, my Lord,, difgraces a performance more 
than all other blemilbes ; and this in both is af- 
fedlation* Perhaps the cuftom of the time re* 

F 2 /: " 
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Spired it, perhaps thfjr cativicd. fome who had/ 
qcceeded : te that as it will, thty'have forced 
themfelves into the attempt, and they have failed 
in it; They ftand as rocks in the great ocean, 
confpicuous, and therefore eafily t» be avoided. 

' I HAVi done with Xenophon as an Hiftorian, 
my Lord) and as a Moralift : but there is an- 
otner charaAer, and that a veiy amiable and a 
very honourable one, in which we are to view 
him : he U of all the ahtient writers, the moil 
rationally religious. This may appear an odd 
praife for a man of genius to your Lordlhip, 
who cannot but have obferved that it is by no 
means what thofe who afFeA genius, at this time, 
are defirous of acquiring ; and who have not yet 
h^d opportunities of knowing, that the very 
createft,of all times have been eminently fo, 
Herodotus fpcaks with an enthufiaftic kind of 
reverence concerning many of the peculiar rites 
of worfliip ; but his is a refpeft for the form, 
Xenopbon declares himfclf more coolly, jand his 
'efteem and regard are not for the exterior offices, 

but for its effence, 

« , ' 

He who is honeft in the caufe of religion, 
will never hold the ceremonies of his country 
indifrefpedt^. Xenophon was remarkable for his 
attachment to all its moft minute obfervanc^s, 
and whenever he ' fpeaks of them, it is Wkh 
a profound regard. ' Whenever he has occ^- 
fipri to appeal to Religion Itfelf, he does itln 
fo awful and fo folemn a manner, that the very 
fimplicity of his phrafebefpeaks reverence.' You 
will admire him In this, my Lord, and I know 
you win imitate him. Nothing is fo unlie- 

coming 
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coming as a Iig^t apd ludicrous mention pf 
things either facred, or but neld facred among 
ntent I know you will not hdve occaCon to 
make any thing of this kind your profeiTed fub« 
je£b 'y but when there is occafion to introduce 
them into your difcourfe, mv Xrord, do it as JJ- 
npphen did, and you will always have applaufe* 
You Will procure for yourfelf that refpedi with 
which you tre^t things in their nature refpe^- 
able. 

I KNOW, my Lord, you will not be (atisfied 
with the Hiftory and the Morality of Xenophon ; 

' you will be eager to fee alfp his Philofbphy. I 
would have it be the lafl thing you read, an J I 
have therefore named it laft; you will find 
it in his account of the Memorable anions and 

faytngs rf Socratesy arid in his jtpob^y for that 
divlnt Philofopher. It is fingular, that men 
of the iame principles, followers of the fame 
snaftcr, and engaged in the fame caufe. of im- 
mortal ifirig the fame of that mafter, Should be 
enehiles^ biltlQiis was the .c^e with Xenophon 

' and Tldio* ft will "be exfiTaihed to you, how- 
ever, in fomc degree, toy Lord; When you fliall 

^ have heard that they were rivals. They excelled 
in ffaie feme way of Writing, and were even rivals 
in the b<eauty of the fame diale£t, the Attic, 
^l^ddi weit^ eifiitient in the elegance and purity of 
their ftyle, both were gentle and eafy in their 
manner, and. you will iind, my Lord, that there 
are charms in this not to be refifted: but they 
differed "greatly^ Ptoi? was diffute«id-figurative 
in an almoft e^itravagaril manxier; Xenophon^ i^qt- 
\ii^n<}\ witbolit ah equal giemus, had more re* 
jferve. f^a IS-IllthWe |rfeat pleufufe ih both, 

t 3 my 
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my dear Lord, but that from Plato will be tbe 
mttt afi^^Hng, that from Xemfbon the moft 
iblld. 

You muft not wonder, at that refped, 
arlfing almoft to veneration, which this Au- 
thor expreflfes every where for Socrates. He 
was many years his fcholar, and, as far as we 
can colleft from hiftory, of a turn and temper of 
mind pretty Tike that of his inftrudor. He had 
all the mildnefs, all the afTability, all the humi- 
lity and modcfty of that great and good man» 
and it is not a wonder that he was a particular 
favourite among his pupils. Upon the whole, 
there, appears in no Author among the 
whole clai&c rank, a more eminent goodnefs 
of heart, or a greater regard to juftice, and that 
which is yet more facred even than juftice, to 
religion. His turn of mind is greatly worth 
imitation, and his plainnefs and perfpicuity of 
expreffion are happily fuited to his fentiments 
and to his manner. There are many writers,. 
whofe beauties are mote ftriking than thofe of 
Xmophon^ but not one whom it is fo fafe, or 
whom it is fo eafy to imitate. 

I fliall not recommend Polyhius to you, my 
Lord, as ah Hiftorian who, like Thucydides^ ri- 
vals the eloquence of 2>^zw2/?A^«^j, or, \\]iu& Hero^ 
iiotuSf difputes the prize of poetical invention 
and embelJlihment with Homer : neither can I, 
with juftice, give him the perfpicuity or the 
plaifinefs of Xenophon. Read Polybiut, for you 
muft read him ; there is not one of them 
from whom you will receive more pleafiire, or 
more inftrudtion i read him, and as you go on, 

■ apply 
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apl^y to certain ip9Sbge% cf . Xentfhn^ 4ftd you 
will fee, hyUkc cotnparifao» that wbatappeai%s 
moft eafy is not written with moft eafe ; you 
will fee tne fimplicity of Xenophon in a new light, 
and for the firfi: time you will fee it in the true 
one. You will find it the efFe^l of labour and of 
art \ and the more to be applauded as that 1^ 
hour and that art a);e fo carefully and fo well 
concealed, . In Polybius you will fee what is the 
careless writer of all the allowed Claffics, none 
is fo carelefs : perhaps none except himfelf is at 
all fo. You will fqe his irregularities, his re* 
dundancies, and his confufion, and you will re- 
fpedl the art and the attention which in others 
have.corrciSed and fupprefled them. 

I AM of opinion, my Lord, that Polybiui is 
the only writer of this clafs who put down his 
rough thoughts, and never after methodized and 
correded them. It is not a wonder, therefore, 
that he is crude and poor in his expreifion in 
comparifon of any of the others : that great ac- 
curacy which you will fee and which you will 
admire in them, my Lord, is not the child of 
genius alone : it is the fruit of continued labour, 

* and there is no other way of attaining it. Thofe 
paflages which have gained them immottality 
were the refult of years of ftudy : they turned 
and altered their periods in many forms before 
they would let them fland, they were nice be- 
yond modern compofers in the choice of their 

•words, and every thing was confidered and re- 
touched again and again before it appeared \n 
public Jt is plain Polxbiuf has nothing of this 
accuracy, and it is as plain that one of the nobleft 
hiftorics in the world is creatly injured by it. 
. F4 •' He 


j3e IS oTteri conlfufed, always i/regular, ind'ihdrc 
is. in hx$ writing oothi^g of that muficalcadlence, 
that IneaCured. hajrmoiiy which we fee k conrpi- 
^cuoudy in IJoaaUs^ and which appears more or 
Je£$ In all the.ofhers. He Is inelegant la'hts ex- 

Jceillpn^, and negligent in his choice of words. 
lUt though be is often cold and jejune> Tie (ome- 
.cknes fifes into figures, imd that of the boldeft 
:kiad« 

I HAVE given up the language di Polyhiusy 
mv Lord* but that is all of him which can be 
cenfured \ for the reft, no man was ever better 
qualiJBed, in every refped, for an Hiftorlan ; and 
none has executed the oiEce with more pun£lua- 
llty, or with greater impartiality. His integri- 
ty has never been quoftioned, his judgment is be- 
yond difpute, and no man ever took equal pains 
to make himfelf a niafter of his fbbjcd. He ^t-- 
xy where fhews great dlfcernment, and he is in 
all places bold to fpeak what he fhlnks. He b 
ifcrious and he ij.pofitive» but he is always rigjit 
when he is fo. Whea he "fticks clofe tb^is 
matter, ^ou will hardly have opportunities, 
of obferving the defers of hisftyle, but he Is, 
of all writers., the moft vague and unlimited. 
He frequently runs off in^to Uiings foreign to his 
purpofe, often into impertinencies ; and it is in 
thefe pafiages that he is moft difgufiful ; from the 
true fcheme of Hiftory, which is .counfeDing by 
fads, he often plays die monitor in difcourfc, 
and thefe aifo are paflages that dishonour liim* 

Yot7 will eafily diftinguifh, my Lord, In ^ 
parts oiPolybius^ that he was a man of rank and 
tortune : the fpirit witli which he writes denotes 

this 


jhv^ fully i and wherever he has occafipnto c^- 

1*r into the pSRBcs W\h emikm yba -Will find 

tWt he ^as Ui^j^fi^ftmafter bf'that!brantSi^*f 

'tho\!«^fe; To the iihlhtt hfe jo^nea Wft fiWa, 

hB iiras a gi^eiit'ftr^AetM^is i<reH lig ^ -gfcat M»- 

ftift^h ' Wh'erg he yferfan^on \hb fcatiifei, flfc 

'cbn^uiSi, l^iid Ae tVeAt of 'an ^tftibn, hbwcori- 

Timimkte^ttatefmah t t^t^htn he tfefcrftei^^ 

'^ai^Kdn,' JtU thete ihit hi ft'alft'khhS*: TSc 

wkfrfith; fS^e Are; the ^reApitkh^, wiiS^ ^h1(5i 

he harries his te^itt iiito^eniiMe t)f th^ fceni, 

ait intmttabM. iThe ptrtidhial accirtTcV Wah 

which he defctftes every m^tibn 'ahd cvdif tit- 

camftahce of the' engagement, the tapidity wfth 

Whtch he chahges rtiealbres, rallies, purfaes, arid 

trtump'hs, 2Ltt beydnd \fefcript!brl, 'in* M^ 

aboVe th6 eortteption of all who have not Xe€n 

an arrfiy in that tertllile^omtnt. Foi* the rttt 

jroti thay guefi, itty tbrd, ^vhat th!s wrftter wai, 

when you have heitd that the iYhmbrtalrzW 

S^uiu's had hIrA fbr tvtr in his hahd, and thkt 

' ^u/fy ahrldg^ his Writinks for his own bfe, and 

'made them nii cohftarlt tfaeihe of pfr^ife, a^ wAi 

■ as his frequ^ht ftudy. Aut thei'e is yfct a greatfer . 

praife, ^alth(:>ugh a lets afcknowledged i>i\e. Zi- 

''i/vj my Lord, diat £,tkjy whofe fatne has i-eached 

all cJVef the earth, and who is eftedthed by mai)y 

• tVe'Prthee df'HiftoriaAs, forrpedhimfclf on Po^ 
''lyhtusy tt^y much more, he formed his Hiftory 

in part from him. Livyi^ my Lord, has in hiii- 
'%Y ;^Iaces triiiflated 'pislybius wdrA for word,- and 

• tnls hdt ill fuigte paffages but in >p^hole boxJUs^ 
and macny are ndt ^wa^e, that what they have 
adofed in the Lafiny is indeed the merit of the 
Cm* fjiftoriwx. 
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PQlTBJUS writcft lie itpcy of fifty three 

]Ffiai9* .. The aodcxA Hiflorian wiU begin from 

tke creatioo^ and bring down his work to the 

^7 In which he clofes the jrebilion* What de- 

.pakbaoe cam we place on men who write of 

^tnmgi concemtog which they know no more 

than we dof or than we may know ; or have 

. anj thing to £^ but what they h^ve read where 

we may alio read it i With the real Hiftorians 

thofe <^ die.antient time (for few others de- 

ienre the name) it was otherwife» they wrotejof 

the .things which themfelves had feen, and this 

Author of things in moft of which himfelf had 

been concerned* He had for his fubje6l all the 

V great a^Sions which had been dpne from the 

[ commencement of the fecond Punic war to the 

concluilon (^ that which clofed the difputes be* 

tween the Remans and the M^adonian Kings^ 

the deftrudion of their Monarchy, His great 

end was the pointing out the fipry of the Ma^ 

puins, and their conquefts of the greateft part of 

the then known world, b^t he did not confine 

. himfelf tp the events that concerned this fingle 

f^ftem, \)ut has given U3 a fpirited and a'faithf^I 

lliftbry of whatever pailed in the years in which 

. tiimfeinived. He is full and copious in his re^ 

^ lations» and in^moft of them you will not need» 

my Liord,^ to read any Author after him for full 

information. 

Alltbiii^ confpired to make him :an HiAp* 
rian ; he v^^ of a CQnfiderable family, ^and he 
had been i^ntrufted with the .moft inip>i*t^nt af- 
fairs, and from his youth accuftomed and inured 
to bufinefi in the politic World *, his education 
was a very finished oneat Jiome, and he added 

to 
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to it all that could be learned among the ^- 
•^ mim. He became ttkrl^^imsSxar^ef SieiiPJan- 
gtiage, and nt one tIJIfte was wdaicfwhdg^Abet- 
^ ter verfed'iti the l$mu and coAftktittomof> tMr 
^snrp^tc than ainy of their own ihltefinem. He 
was, in aft 'thi^g», mdefotigaUe m his ^attftf- 
' ing himfelf for the j^erfbft maflery of what he 
undertook; It was ^cariy in his life that'jie was 
^ honoured wilh a fmbiic diwadber, and attendod 
his^ i^th^, a General aitd an Ambafiadorco 
£gypf. H^tt he enqoitvd intoail thtiigs that de- 
lated to the country, and it was here be £rft im- 
bibed the refolution of vifiting all the places of 
which he ihould thereafter write, and feeing with 
bis own eyes what he was . to defcribe to ^ers. 
He ireiitto many parts of Ettrope^ Afia^ and Afrka 
with this intent % and, as he carried with him 
his defign, he was eameft in enquiring, and ac- 
curate in noting all that might concern his Hifto- 
ry : that he might juftly repreibnt Hamibitt% 
inarch oyer the Alps^ he traced his fteps over 
them with hisowii feet, and he paid the iame 
refped to Sbj^iVs atchtevemcnts in Spain^ viiit* 
• ing all the places which it was neceflaiy to tsktxi'* 
tion in the defcrtbing of them. 

THisisthetruefpirit of Hiftory, and it was 
thb ipirit that gained Pdybius glories unlcnown 
to thoTe whom we who j^ge by. the exterior, 
place above him. Scipio and LeUus thought 
themfelves honoured in hb acquaintance j Con* 
^Jha^ne paid^a tegardtabis n^otntiom^as if the 
orades^truft,' and the fureft guides mall^ pa- 
rallel dfcuniftahces : it was lie who taufed the 
accounts Wthem to betnmftribed and preferved } 
he Gonfulted them, and he reCommeaded them 
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«iUedliffmtteprott£bis tlw fawcr^ aftdtbtii^ 
ftitt of lite oouMtiy* I km (oatf to doTedie «i> 
oount with ibmcthing that^ to your Locdflop's 
jttft«plttidiH "vriH fa» ii««Mcr ftain Upon kim 
«tic only ttea all Mi'de&ttaciiB of 4^ but to 
. «IMi6 coiiU haiw4iid ki Ibe more efimitial pMs 
of lus charafbBr. Yoa^ okjt Ixmi, -wki* ha^ 
joined^ fori know yea faavajointd withBie» for 

how will yoU) on the coficnry^ Mieft and dS^e 
thn^ in ocbcr mSfitSt^ great ttan» when jMa 
kear ebac be was the thampion and palPda <kf 
4iltpicty f You m^ill fh^idder, mf Lord^ 4o 
imd itini dochriiig ligatfift the bdicf in a 
Dbity) and hughing at Ms power of rewards 
owd imitMhiniW im, ^and at mtm cnteFtaining hopes 
md lean on 4041 oocafions : fupetftiuon he^eve- 
tf whoie hddt in that ooatempt a wife man 
DUirht } hot yoa will be fliockcd, Ay Lord, |o 
'fam he compidionds etery article of Rdigion 
withlil that term* He turonounces the Godi lo 
be the creatures of human policy ; if men were 
^ wife and vrrtaoUK, he iay& there woidd be no 
tMsoAm kKimSti-Msitxetsity but as they «i« noe» 
k B a good oontti1i«ace<if ihe urife ta«we 4ke 
ignononti 
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Ir ift' fitfgdhr^^ Mt it ' iy iioe> a- wotidir 
that it IS §0^ tllattjf oilmen Jlaheil^ at« •the 
Htoft 'mebvSH^xA wMi theaaMven. We have 
iaftanccB of thoAr wteiatt ttetrUvea^hod^deaitd 
thehetiigof ft^Gl^dy ptaying when in iittBMiia&t 
idangen A ihipwrock^ or a contagion, has 

given 


AfrnthsmM iho^iftfinmii9 ^.^9^W^si9tl9i» 
Tfae&me incooMfsnO)^ pf behftHiojiir «|P^ar9d^ 

' th^/iha : be wbo^ii t[>;muiiy,>.9W:^' W#s m 
heimn snldiM^ 'And ban^s «b«ir:4«MHtai)ts^ 

. cttrtiMdMy in me^Wi fhf prpffi^my of his »ifa 

dieirHtoi^ and m ^m^Krfifi^e th^xgiss jt >a^ %mc 
oftAeriM^ttft fdpno^li^of wafv -th^ it. y i^lalies 
liiddairoj^^tiniplls* . 

Titoii Who lH|t# not i^ODfMkried, the vffHes 
throii^iout^ have b«eii ^ftaJblifi^ing bijn ondHfie 
fiiTagtsia reputation for p^tyi but . ypu, . npy 
(Lovd^ iwUi jadge'by .ibid wbele,a«d 411 tbaljudg- 
jhdntyoiiwUl eilber.find bim gulHy of a fanlt 
;iiviiich'noBeyet hav)9 iWpa^d^ thfe Writing otfaar* 
mrife than as hetbou^t, or y^^wUI defpife that 
i fl fc enfi flcrtcy and c^ntradi<Stipn into which his 
iriM. aoid. unAifiporied noti<«is bave f^lujigcd 
ltiifei4 ' 

^ Wjl have fcanie any tbtfl^ p^rfeift ^ w^t 
^efeiittbcvt of l^inikig wd of knowledge Jb^ye 
left us ; part of Polybius^ part of Thucy^a^ , and 

Seat part of Herodotus are loft» and not neady 
if die writings i>f J^hd^Uf Siadu^ r^o^iin to 
. itt. I do not thiftli: th> ^jH^e, altlipi^ in the 
ftfghfift degrbe to be km^nted : it is ratbfsr i^h- 
ddrfui-tbat after tbechangesand^banccsofthinga 
^flhiMg io lailg s^Dd i A> 'lui^fe^^ « /pei:io^, any 
. Aiiagi itmaifia to; Mir ibMi. I^at a part is Jo^. 
-^ W« aie to lookciip^n aii|tffnt-lesimin§ «f5 av^f* 
fA wreaked ijlthelirid6o0ei|pl, jand tac^iigi^- 
"tidate'Ottfftlvttitik wluHfjltfr^df ^he^pgiafiirekhas 

been 
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be^n waihed oh (hdt^ raUief thisiii to itj^ tt 
nvtiat i» ioft< * 

*• • ' * 

I HAVE mentioned Di$d&fus with tn intent 
of recommending htm to four penifid ; but, aly 
dear Lord, you are not to {rface anjr thing near 

* the rank of thofe whom I have juft mentioned. 
Genius was their charaAeis indi^hy was that 
of Diodwus, I do not mean to infer from this that 
lie had net genius ; and y<m know, my Lord, 
that they had application. • I mention oaly what 
was moft confpicuous in both. It is well that 
you will have formed an idea of ftyle before you 
meddle with this writer : you would not learn it 
there ; on the contrary, my Lord, you will find 
his manner to be avoided. His lanpmge is ia* 
elegant : his peribds harfii and irriegular, and Ms 
whole condu£i and arrangement, not to give it 
a worfe name, careleis in a high^ degree. You 
have here nothing of that luxuriant rancy which 
you have admired in Hirwktus^ none <^f the 
ftrength and manly eloquence of Thucydidis. 
But, my Lord, Diodorus has his merit, though 

' itbenbt in this point. Although- you are not 
to read htm for his language, his matter is im* 
portant. ' 

I NEtiD not tell you, that in this Author 
you are falling upon Hiftory of a new kind, 
you are not how reading wmit they faw, who 

* wrote it, or turning over pages, every ien- 
tenc^ of wliich> is authentic. You^Hreta im- 

' derftand a great part df what you^ read as fable, 

but - ft* is fable- as neceflary 10 be known as the 

' moft ioliportant Hiftory. I am leading you, my 

' Lord,' iowar d the Po^ts> - and^fbe]^ are not ta be 

underftood 


^tindc^il^od without a Tpri^r^Qluaintllnce wUii 
their iheology, this vou will no whe^^ meet with 
fo authentic in its Kind as in this Author, no 
« wh^re fo fulL You have here the whole hifto- 
ry of the Deities they woribipped^ the ftpry of 
toe Creation of the world, and the compleat fy- 
ftemof.what is called the £arly, or by a more 
proper t^m> the Fabulous I{iftory* 

You are not^ my Lord, to look upon Dio^* 
Tus, as an original writer, fo much as a compiler ; 
he was much what we at preient underftand by 
the term Author^ only with more of the merit ; 
he had read all the biooks on his fubjeid, and he 
had compiled from them all,. but he had alfo vi-»- 
fited many of the places which he mentions, in 
regard to the more recent events. Were it only 
that he has preferv^d to us the moft material part 
of books of earlier time, which are now loft, he 
would be of great value; but he has indeed fome* 
what more. Though in general a compiler, he 
is fometimes an original. Your Lordfhip will 
diftingui0i thofe parts by the period vrhich 
th^ concern, arid yet more by their language; 
it is in thefe and only thefe, that you can pro- 
perly judge of his ftyle. While a man is put- 
ting down the thoughts of others, he is cramped 
and fettered, it is only when he is writing from 
himfelf that he is at liberty* I do not pretend, 
to place. any part of DUdortu Siculus as wor- 
thy imitation, or worthy any great praife, he 
was cotemporary with Ajugujius Cafer^ at^d the 
Greek language was then no longer what it bad 
been: he had not the advantages, if he had pof- 
feffed the genius, of thofe great writers ; but al- 
though be no where aims at fublimity or efo- 

quence» 
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HW^flf yo^.wIIL 6a4 him reni^rkably cTeir, an'd 
better I9 thofe .paits where he is origin^, ih^ 
wb^he iS. copying frqax others." 

You muft not Aippofc "the pffioe ot a mere 
compUer esiiy, my Lord : Tf it' be done injudw 
Ciouflv the work can \k of no value j and tHe 
knowledge and figaclty necelTary \6 qiiaH^ a 
. ina» for doing It ^ his honour^ and the world's 
advantage, ^e fuScient to have made him a not 
contemptible origtna]. Dtoderus has hot been 
uncenfured in this refpe£l, but much is to be faid 
in his defence. He has, it is certain, given 
place to ftrange and incredible thines in Kis five 
firft books, which contain the earlier Hiftory, 
but he does not deliver them MI as truths, he does 
not pr^tenJ to have believed fhem himfelf, or to 
make others believe them : he confefles, in his 
accpunt of his work, that he has been obliged to 
. mention many fabulous, extravagant, and unnati4-* 
• ral things in them \ and in other places he fouiid 
it nfeceflary to ihferi according to his defign, 
, In this he has done what Herodotuf did long be- 
' fore him, he has given a place to many things 
which, according to the plan of his work he 
^bought neceilary to be inferted, although he did 
not believe them ; and notwithfianding that he 
;h^ iaid they are to be received as fable, he has 
been acc;ufed as credulous by thoTe who had read 
liim partially, /You will ;i6t judge in fucb a 

, manner, my Lord, and corife^iientlyyou wUI 
jioc be one of the ceniurers of the Claffics* 

Yoy wiirfihd, my t4ord[,. all that can be found 
; of the antiquities of the Grnis and the iBarba-* 
:.|i^jO>^i6ns in his firft five B(K)Ks ; there was a 

fixth. 
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fexth; 'Ihit tk'ougW'^lbwn that pfert'od t6 ifieWri^ 
oTlhifriyan Wa^^'btit that is waning,* Siap^^^ 
the others to th6 efeveftth, and after thi^ twen- 
tieth : In thoie however, which continue the 
ftoYy to thiat' extent, thefe klio aeficiehcy, and 
you will find io them all that is remarkable Hu* 
ring the great extent of time they compreh«^d, 
which is iall that intervenes between the cxp^i- 
dition of Xerxes into' Greecey and the year ^ 
the world 3650, where' the Rory ends. What 
you wfll find here, my Lord, of the hiftory of 
thofe nations which he has occafion t6 mention, 
Svill make all that you Ihall after read el fe where 
farhlliar, and if there be among the relations 
fome things which your judgment will not fiiff^ 
you to believe, there are at the famfe time a vaft 
many which it is abfo!utely necciTairy you fliould 
"knpw. lam afluredj liiyL/ord, yourown judg- 
ment will feparate thefe from the others. 
You will be plealed to remember, that 
"th^ GreeJ^ of DtoJorus IS not degant, and that 
his Siftory is not all truth, and witli this caii- 
t ion there are ^few Authors you will read fri£h 
Inorc advantaee. ~ ' . 

" The txteei 6£ t>i^nxfius tt iFJaHcarnciffks \% 
not of the antieht purity, any more ihan 
that of Duidorus Siculus ^ nor was it .p^ble 
it fliouId be fo : the language was in its decline 
when Diodorus wrote, and X^ipnyjius liVed ^t 
the fame period, Toii will have pleaRire, my 
Lord, in comparing '^e works ol two AutboftsT 
in the fanie language, .apd under the fame fiate 
of that language, who wrote oh 'the Tame fub- 
jeift. Play 'the Critic, 1, recommend it to you> 
my. L^rd, arid when you Tiave cohfidercd and 

t com- 
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compared them, you will not find quite ic> mudt 

to be allowed for the better or worfe i)ate of a 
language as is generally granted. Yoii will find 
that a different genius will make a very different 
ufe of the fame langu^e under the fame advan* 
tages. 

Instead of the carelefs and inaccurate man-* 
ner of Diodorus^ you wiJI find Dionyfius^ my 
Lordi elegant, correct, and expreffive, norwiH 
you be at a lofs to find the reafon^ You will 
fee that the former wrote merely from fancy arid 
rude nature, as Polybius had done before him ; 
but, on the contrary, you will fee that Diony^ 
Jtus has formed himfelf u^^on the great writers 
who went before him ; you will fee that he had 
read them carefully, and that he had imitated 
their excellencies. He had ufed them, my Lord^ 
as I would have you ufe them, look into him 
and you will not need a better model or a fairer 
example.. Altho' he is perfe£^ly formed upon them, 
although he has borrowed his manner from them 
all, yet he is like no one of them. His ftyle is 
liis own. It is peculiar ih a high degree, more 
different from them than they ftom one another ; 
and ib, my Lord, it will -always be,, wbca there 
is genius to model imitation. 

You will find him emulating the familiar, 
plain, and perfpicuous manner <>f Xtmphon^ and 
you will find him as eafy and as clear as his ori* 
ginal. Dionyfius knew there was beauty in this 
pUinnefs ; but he did not think all beauty cen- 
tered in it. He had' a qu2ck conception of the 
nervous manner of Thucydides^ and if your 
difcernment, (hall find biiii lefs happy in 

this 
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^3 imieation, you will allow thae he faa^i in 
many places, .beautiful^ copied the diiFuie man- 
lier of Hrradotusj and has been haptpier,in a 
great degree, in thofe digreflions by which hfe, 
like that father of Hlftory, enlivens his works. 

Such is the ftyle of Dlonyfim^ my Lord, it is 
more varied than that of any other Author, and 
that for a plain reafori, it is formed on the excel- 
lencies of feveral others. You will find him oc- 
cadonally familiar and fublime, concife where it 
is neceflary, and difFufe where that appears agree-: 
able. But in all this, my Lord, as you have the 
fame originals on which he efiablifhed himfelf, I 
do not recommend him as your pattern, ftudy 
thofe whom . Dlany^us ftudied, not Dion^ftus \ 
but when you would know how to bring the 
effefls of thatftudjt into ufe, then confider the 
manner in which Dhnyfiui has done it. 

The polite arts were at the period when Dto^ 
nyfius had removed from Greece ^ the tafte, the 
talents, and the munificence of Auguftm had 
brought them all to Rome i 'twas there this Au* 
thor ftudied ; it was from the writers in that lan- 
gtiige that he collected hk materials ? and where 
could he fo well colleft them f Gf whom but of 
the great men could he learn the neceflary things 
which were to be the found atloa of his Roman 
antiquities 7*/ We have ihared the common fate 
with regard tb the works 6f DhtrffikSy little more 
than half of what he originalfy wrote remain to 
us; but thibfe contain an inexhauftible fund of 
knowledge in the moft. neceflary branch* k has 
been the ^reat blemiQi th all diefe writers, that 
they have related things too extravagant and too 
i ' abfurd 
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abfurd tote believed, I do not pretend to accuTc 
Dionyfw^ of i^ore of this than the reft, but in 
this he is fatUty more than they^ he gives you no 
reafon to doubt but that himfelf believed them* 
He traced the Romans to their ear]ieft origin, 
and has even.enquired into theftory ofthofewho 
peopled lia/y before them.; it is not to be won* 
deredj that in fo dark and fo remote a re(earch, 
he Ihould have fpoken many things at random ; 
but it is certainly a blot in his cbara&eri that he 
was too much inclined to believe them* 

It has been obferved, that foreigners have 
written better of our Hiftory, and have had a 
more perfect knowledge of our conftitution than 
thofe of our own nation : It is fo in refped to 
thefe famous people i a Greet has given a more 
full, more accurate, and more perfed account 
of their civil and religious ceremonies ; their 
conftitution, government, and feveral ranks and 
orders j the privileges, the power, and the de- 
pendencies of each, than any of their own na- 
tion. It is of confeauence, (ny 'L6rd» %at you 
ihould be acquainted with all thefe thin|p, and 
Dionyjius is the Author who will bfeft inform you 
of them. Pofybius was allowed, iat Roms,to uh- 
derftand their laws and conftitution hetter than 
all their own people: and Dionyfius Hallcarmjffiits 
had the faniie chara<5ter. tt is not a^wonder what 
was familiar to the people themfelves was ne- 
glected, tlfolewho Came toftudy the conftitution 
examined all its parts more perfe^Iy*. 

rHAVE done with the charaSer 6f i>/WjK^r 
as an Hiftorian, but it remains that I fpeak'of 
him as a Rhetorician, You wQl read his pieces 

on 
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o|i tbis ful^edr with profit rather than with plea^ 
fare. He is t6o pirdflx:in fome placed, too flioit 
in others, and too pofitiviein aH. ' You wilF find 
in him, my Lord, all the rules of corrcft writing, 
but you TOuft not be difcouraged By his judg- 
ments. He fets fine writing at too immenfe a 
height* It will appear inacceffible^ and if v^e 
allowed his judgments in their full force, indeed . 
it would be fo in earneft. He is too fevcre iii 
Ills cenfures, and I am forry to fay it, but he 
plainly pcCcrflbs that /pirit of fpleen and emy 
which has diffufed itfeff over the works of. the 
facceeding Critics. You will know what to 
think, my Lord, of thoft principles according 
to which neither Herodotus nor Thucydides were 
good Hiilorians : you will know what to judge 
•jof his candour, who cannot like the language 
send the manner of Plato. His rules are julT, my 
Lord, but he ftretches them too far in the ufe. 
You may be taught by him the way to many 
beauties, but be not deterred by his fevcrity, it 
is poffible to be very great, and yet to be liable 
to a thoufand of his cenfures. 

I HAVE produced you, my Lord, in Dlony^ , 

fiui^ an inftahce of that purity and elegance of 

which the Greek Was capable after the' time irt 

-which it had its. higheft perfeSion. Arrian is 

a- greater. It would not be eaf}', indeed, to 

produce, fmmthe earlieft times, a more elegiht 

iWritej*. Hia ftyle is petliliar to himfelf, it is 

familiar, but vH it is ih fome 'degree elevated; 

he is correft oeyoad mpft of the Claffics them- 

felv^, aiid there is z muficat turn in his periods 

'which greatly rcfcommeftd^ Aim. His ftyle is 

#rilc«e an^ybt h^ ftf ength^ it isfoft and flbw- 

ing. 
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iiig, and at the fame time h is in the higheft 
degree expreffive. 

* You will eafilydiftinguifli, my Lord, that as 
Dionysus imitated the excellencies of all three 
of his great predeceflbrs, Arrtan has ftuck to 
one of them. You will find Xenophon to be the 
model upon whom he has, in all things, formed 
himfelf, and you will wifh it had not been /b. 
There is a coldnefs, a tamenefs, in parts of his 
work where fpirit would have had a better efFed ; 
and it is not that he wanted fire that he omitted 
it, but that Xenophoriy wh<Mn he feems to have 
efteemed a^ the model of all perfe6iion, did not 
give him authority for it. He is very happy in 
his ufe of figures, and he does not ufe them fpa- 
ringly ; but though he has all the appropriation, 
he has nothing of the boldnefs of Thucydidtsm 
the intrbdu^ion of them. He has harangues, 
and they are fine ones.' They are not frequent 
in his works, but they are very confptcuous, 
and it were injuftice to fuppofe ne had formed 
them upon the manner of any who went before 
him : they are peculiar, and they are quite his 
own i they are full of argument, and they are 
happily levelled at the paiEons. 

You will read Hiftory, my Lord, no where 
fq familiarly as in Arrtan \ there is a fimplicity 
in his ftyle which renders him particularly 
eafy. He is always intelligible, becaiife he 
no where perplexes his fentences with an in- 
tent of ornamenting them. He has no redun^ 
dance of epithets, nor are thofe he ufes ftrained 
or far-fetched ; in fhort, not fo much from a 
clofenefs of expreffion, for that is not his talent, 

as 
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asfrooi a laboured banjChing of all foreign msrt* 
ter. His ftory is plainly, and, at the ^metime, 
agreeably* told, and he always gets on in it juft 
as faft as the reader wifhes. No man has more 
ftudied the turn and temper of the reader. He 
nevet hurries over important things in fuch a 
manner that you are forced to go back to them, 
nor ev^r delays you when you want to get for* 
ward. He is not without digreflions, but they 
are when the mind begins to be tired with the 
long thread, and to require them : he is fome- 
times diffiife, but it is wheii the attention is leis . 
drained on the ftory. Few, very few, have 
written better, my Lord, than /frrian 5 none 
more pleafingly. 

You will be pleafed, that an Author 
who commands fo much of your attention 
deferves it. The matter which you read in 
Arrian defervci as much praife as his cxpreiEon. 
Integrity is his great character, and he is in this 
alfo peculiarly happy, that while he demands be- 
lief, he has been very cautious how he gave it. 
Credulity has been the great blemifli in moft of 
the Hiftorians charadcrs, Arrian is clear of it. 
They have been fond of ftrange relations 5 he 
has been greatly upon his guard againft them : 
he brought whatfoever offered, to the t^x)f the 
judgment, before he gave it a place in his Hiftory ; 
anifm confequencc of this cautious conduct,' al- 
thou^ he has taken in a very large fpace of time, 
and a wide field for relation, you can hardly any 
where accufe him of tilings that are not to be 

credited. "^ 

> 

• You 


You will diftinguiih ia Jrriant Bif Lord^ 
although he does not affed. to ihew it) a great 
kDowIedg^ in PfaUofopby, and in lus relations of 
the caufes audiecret iprlngs to adions, you will 
diftinguiil^ that he mu& have been deeper in the 
politics of the country than any one could be who 
had not been intruded with their management, 
Jrrian was indeed, like die reft of the Claffics,. 
a great man as well as a great writer. He had 
been in the higheft employments, and it is eaijr 
to fee that it is a ft^tefman and a general wha 
deicribes the confult;ations and the engagements, 

• 

ARRIJlsPs works have travelled down to u& 
imperfeft, as thofe of the reft of the Greik Hx&o^ 
cians ; but when we read his defcription of Abx^ 
ifndsr's vidlgries, wc cannot but lament it as no. 
comonQn lofs, that we have no more of his rela- 
tion of the fucceeding time, than an abrid^ent 
in another Writer, Wc are obliged to rhotius^ 
who has given us this fpecimen of thofe pieces^ 
but we have only the feverer fenfe of the lofe, 

Thb aptient Writers were not, like the mO"-. 
dern, tied down to onefubjed. The fame talents 
which qualify a man for writing weli onone willocr 
another ; application indeed is nocejirary to this % 
but application w.as a thing in which the antien(;3 
were as. eivineqt as we are deficient. When 
you have admired ^rfi^n the Hiftorian, my, Lord^ 
you will have a nc^^ pj^afure^ in your a^;^uatt^-* 
ance W4tb 4rr'm^ .^ lApml^^A^ You will bn^ 
charmed with his obfervations QQ0Sfi£fef^^wd^ 
no man could be better; qualified to give thenu 
Arr'ian was bis £:holar9. and he has every where 
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feoken of him with that reverence which was 
due, aniyet he has every where fcewn- a "ftill 
greater revei'ence for truth. What we know of 
'EpUfHui^ il^eed pertiaps" that we know there 
< was fuch a perfon as EpiHetus^ is owing to Ap^ 
fian. This was the only fcholarwho pakl him 
a clofe attendance^ and wHo put down {wm his 
mouth what we fo highly efteem and fo worthily 
applaud. 

I wis», my^Lord, I could fpeak better of 
jifppiaH than truth compels me, but I am rfprry 
to^dH you,' that this allowed Claflic is an allowed 
thief} he is yei more the modern Author than 
^orie whom 1 have called by that name before. 
*He has fl:<jle from all Writers who went before 
him ; and in this he differs from all the reft, that 
what he had thus borrowed he did not make his 
own iirt the delivery; After this fad charafter of 
Apptany I would riot have your Lordfhip omit 
tofead him 5 * he is full of matter, and much of 
it- important. He has found the way to throw 
together a vaft variety of incidents that deferve 
remembrance, and after the cenfure I have pafled 
upon him, I muft do him the juflice to fay, he is 
a thief of judgment. ' He profeilcdly copied eve- 
ry thing he thought to his purpofc from every 
body- who had written on the liibjec^, but he has 
had t1«e prudence to take with Caution. He has 
left out all the miraculous ftories ^nd abfurd re- 
latiatM ; snd whatfoever he has given you is ei- 
ther true, or at leaft is probable, and may have 
been true. There is alio another circumftance 
fot Whiok hedelbrves lionour : 'he has rejected all 
th#impertinenciesofhis originals, he has thrown 
oat all db«U>ftentatiofl of iiaratigues fo fjrequexit 
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been oUi|^y AtiAgivm you tiwbitt iOMl«r« 

ifi another- Ciivci^ I .in oneplttelHitf iWbluiitf 
in • anoditr lamiUari Yoa im;jiot*Mi fttppnir 
itomtbii, mjikto LoH^ ahatiietliiwl lli^ bi^iqr 
p d » <r of vnryiogliisil^fatyploafiiflA. .V^ 
that the cafe, he woidd .have adapted jtj^.hi6. 
particular fubjcAa; lait dutf ia tiot.te praifedf 
Affian: ^iriurtei^ AukhorhelMillMCit obliged 
i», thnt Aathm^'aftyle is'iiBCiif anditifQuUtiot 
beiiificukfor acrkicin knjB^uigc^ it wfll ttot be 
^Akuk for (bch a judge oTit u licxftSk ftune 
d»r to find in your Lord&i^ to fay ^frofeii wbat 
Writer he ha^ 4:opied any parttcular pat^ "^/i^^ 
oiit reinenKmbering the matter. 

It the 4ifit)i7 of Affian n noc hia o«r% his 
maniier and diftribution of it certainly aire ib ; 
if the matter be old the form ia new, and>k. is 
not X)9ithout its merit ; be baa arraiq^ithe 
a^ons according to the places* and made them 
follow one another according to thecounarics ia. 
which the foene lay* This is an ua pr cce dcH te d 
fltechod,' and almoft an unfoUowei one, but 
there is' a kind of regularity in itk Inflcad di the 
continued ftory of one m^x^^ we fee the feries.of 
evient&that'haye happened on one ({xit % tand w«- 
have at once the>Htfk>ry of tbe pfaice andiOf the . 
people, jfyfian was a voluminous wfiterf . but 
only a finail part of his works have been pre^* 
{sTftd to us ; in thefe iwe fee a great pumRuality 
in the relation of fa^, and it is eafy u> difcovscr 
that the Writer intends to.ddiver tbe unaherod 
Tttisiu ^ Titat therriwas meat * of iodiiAry iii»i 
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f£- ^muwH^winm'^maf) timet m ail pmnaLof^bim 
Wricifiger^tttfbM |ttrucular Us %te> wbti$K ttji. 
his om^ confirms it. He Ihews no mark of 
genius or^ iiare^ in k ; heHs. fbin wrd Ample^ 
hot it is a nstnral and a rude Qm^lmtyy not that 
jadiwits and -Ihidaad pbunnefs wlHch wefes in 
<ttb^ Hdnd where aScd^ lx»^. be dhbli^^^ 
<t(ta riot fetmitiiilttdy even eleganc^v: he fimma. 
ti> lodk.upoa tbi( port of lits woric^ vwhtohis til^ 
th^is {iroperty his owwi, as no more tiian A» 
neq^iarjriamne&ing portion that links the otiicr 
or material pint togcdier> tnfirddttcihg and ar*-' 
otfi^g die reft/^ ami he has hefixiwed no pmm 
iqemndt^ 'Eocdit reft, that is for the4>ody^> 
die worl^ it is. too «^iich tbeii^a from whom'hc^ 
fulfered^k^' to beii^ieken (rf as his in whom we^ 
fee it. 

: SoMX of thii greiiteft events in the R^mn 
HtftoTf are tn b^ read in tfa»fe'p»rts of Jppian* 
whidi remain, and I don't know where I couid. 
recommeiKi it to your LonUhip to &hdthem (b 
".togecfaer $: ibxr-Syrun ^zndtht Parthian w^rs. 

widi^^fcribed, the events of the Punic are- 
ipt tiDgecher in a Uttle compafi, and the ftory of 
ttsecivit wars which tore that country from the 
ttflBEeef the tfivsctfi&f is happily told.' I would ad* 
vik 3^tt to Ttad Afptarty my Lord, though I 
kiio# you win have too much judgment to ad- 
mire %himt and that you will well know how^ 
to deterntrne of thofe who praife him. To a 
nasn who had not read the Grecian Hlftoiy, there 
woidd be Indeed great appearance of menit in- 
hias^ for he tranfcribes whole accounts, and is 
lio where to honeft as to confefi diat thef are 

hit vmtu^ i)^ will cemembev: to have road 
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, them before in Pofybiusy in Herodotusj or in 
Xgncphofiy but thofe whole acquaintance with 
thefe ftudies is not fufficient for the dete£Hng, 
may very weD admire the plagiary. 

You will*not wonder, my Lord, that a {£fto- 
irlan who wrote at Rome concerning the'ai&irs of 
JHome^ (bould be, in general biaflea onthe good- 
natured fide, but vou will be out of patience with 
that iervile partiality which runs through many 
parts of Appiarfs works. You will find the Ro»^ 
mans always in the right, and thehr enemies* al- 
ways in the wrong. - No virtue is allowed to the 
one, none is denied to the other. I warn you 
of this, my Lord, )vhere the Author writes of 
himfelf, and in his own perfon ; but this you 
will eafily diftinguifh from the reft. There are 
fome blunders at which you will fmile, but they 
are not of'Xronfequence, at Icaft they will not be 
fo to you, who have fuch a foundation in Hrftory' 
before vou read him. 

# 

In DioCaffiusj my Lord, you will meet 'with 
an Author of a very different ftamp. Of all the 
GruJ^ Hiftorians after the three firit, thofe have 
fucceeded beft who have made fome one of thefe 
their mlodel; you will find /)/<? a laboured imite- 
tor oi Thucydtdesy and you Will own hirti a very 
happy one. He'is fablime and great in many 
places equally to his model, and he has hot co-* 
pied the beauties only of that Author, but his 
fmgularities. You will remember, my Lord, 
that I took particular notice of; the boldhefe as 
well as happincfe of Tl)ucydides^s hyperbatons. 
Dio is as:boldi and he is as happy in them, andL' 
he ufes thetn as ftequeatly. He is as free \rt bis 
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iutrodui5(ion of foreign natter into his harangues, 
and he as happily returns JTom it, and gives new 
graces to his fubjeft by it. You find me, my 
Lord, recommending Dio for ftyle. Were the 
writingftof5r>^«cy^^/^wloft,£)/^ would be glorious. 
As it is to you, mj^ Lord, who are fo well, who 
will be fo much better acquainted with the original 
before you r^d this copy, he will ferveas an ex- 
ceUent examglc of that height to which men may 
rife by forming themfclves upon good originals ; 
and he will fliew you in what manner that imi- 
tation, which- is an honour to the perfon who 
confeiles it, is to be performed. 

I HARDLY know fo laboured an AuthQrasi>/# 
Caffiuf, and yet none appears fo eafy. There is in 
him all the grace of a neat arrangement of words, 
all the merit of a peculiar choice of them, all the ' 
. harmony of meafure and numbers, and all the 
. beauty of variety ', and yet fo carefully has the 
Author concealed the art by which he has effected 
this, that all feems eafy and natural, the Ian* 
lage, excepting only when he has been bold in 
jures, is that of common converfation, and 
the words appear to follow ont another without 
all defign or . contrivance. This is the general 
cfaara^^r of «his ftyle where the matter is eafy, 
but when it falls in his way todefcnbe the greateft 
jeveiitsj no man has ihewn a truer fenfe of ' 
the language that ought to accompany (uch re- 
lations, few have better brought their concep- 
tions into execution. I know you are an enemy 
to long periods i every man naturally is (b j but 
Dioi my Lord, will reconcile you to them. You 
are uneai^. under tranfiticms, and cry pifh at a 
jp^icixthefySif. hut piq will give ypu pleaA^re ^a 
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thvih. His/enteticcA «f« notmackamSfi kufe t#- 
oftmcnted with thefe, M^ihej ^ not oWmit 
but rend^ the expreOi^n more plain. Tho oalf 
fsKilt with which they fre chargeable ii> tfiat diey* 
^fonietiAiffi reader him tedious : all the art io the 
wortd cannot take off from their ^itaiiCttj^ oer 
can tiie addrefs with which he introducas then 
compriie ihem under fewer fylbblea : in this Ibejr 
are an incumbranee» and if I have a fault to lay 
upon the mannas of the Author, it is» that from 
a confidence in his pow^of ufingthem fa much 
to advantage, he has called them in too often. 

• ' * 

I WISH, my Lord, I could express myfelf as 
wannly in the praiie of the other qeaUficatsoas 
of A> C^xx as X have done of his flyle. Heii» 
. of all mrriters of Hiftory the fartheft from an: ml- 
prejudiced one, his partiality £or die csnfe of 
Offinr is evident, and in moft other eaies he 
take9 thi; ra(9f! part thai fortune has done, and 
favours the proi^rous at the expcace of die un* 
happy. This is net aU that is to he obje6ked 
-to his conduA and difpofitinn. You wiji 
my JU^rd, at theoWcjwatien^ but DUdffiks 
an enthufiaft* He hdieved in a (bit of iun 
fpirit which attended, -cautioned, and ndviftd 
him in all things (^ importance ; he attcihutea 
the writing of his Hiftecy to the admonition ;of 
this familiar, and what was (o bufy in the inAi* 

{ration of the Work, difplajTsittifalfaabuodhot* 
y in the courft of it. He is every where too&« 
petftitious, and Aere is an airof credulity. Ant 
runs through all his rdatioro. I need not point 
out to you, die pardcuhr paflages in whkh 
this unhappy turn of mtod has Iqd faim aa^i^ 
to4i%ra«e :^ you will diftingnifli thegi^ my Locd, 
' ' ;* ^ and 


Wiit Amf. waOiMim fkmy\^e:f youi wil). fi^^ 

^ inontof their cMum^iniiomift tgr^gre^^eA mi^n i 

^cve all is great »bauii;' in, Xh^, ^iwPi^i^" 

^^mi^&mitii^t ycMi wtllr htHQ 9I} tHf c^{H¥rtu»i- 
: tm o£ making; litde faWu icoo%i«uau»* 

*-•- .« > ■ . It. f : ... 

- Y0U furi it wastbexuftom wiih the later 
(Sirri Hiflorians to iliidy and lo write at iif ffr^ .* 
nxy^ fucK partiality bad tbcir education given 
them, and fuch was the inrvportance of the place 
tMhen they had obtained it, that they n^ade the 
jR^mauj aad not the Grecian or Barbarian affairs 
their bAtjtSL Hwrodian was another of theip, he 
Uyei^Ramiy be> wrote dXR^niey and be wrote 
of lioitRwuin affws. 

'. . ^uoaui^.recoinmead/jSsr^irW^ in a v^y p^u*-* 

Ocular masiner to ya^Lordfliip. He ta extrcnse- 

\y wodhy, ami: you wiU find hioi e^- 

^iMfndyi eofy of iflutatioo. .His fiyle wid^ian^ 

^ arc ao^p bis onor,, ^^ arefMBcuiiatt** and d)^ y are 

itigidar in tbehigiifift ifegree^ but tbey.are wt 

jwm iiagular dnui gracc£uL r I have celcbi;at9ed 

the Orator in Tlmy£d€$^ and the Poet in i^r^-t 

4b/Stf» hmt the duqraAer of HkrQikm ia that of 

^.Gentlemaii* . There, ia an ea& and an un*< 

4»»oeni vifible in his manner^ that you will ne* 

am: (be aay- wfa«« elfe^ Thct whde of Jiis dif* 

: €0urfe hj» :an> aif and elegance {lecultar, to bim^ 

: Ai^ aml^etboth, .idiott&hiepiiiiiigiyfaifCCt are 

. Kn^ed wtdfinbeuiida^ imcf^ oevev degsiiemtei 

into ne^igenee^ nov:ia his ^Itcacfatiy^: where 
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man would be ai^bitious to fpeak, but he writes 
as no man ever yet did fpeak. * It is not to be'ex^ 
pe£led that private and occa^onal converiation 
will ever come up to that <^nfumniate beauty 
and perfe£lion which diflinguifh them'felves in 
the narration and in the reatoning of HeroMan ; 
but) my Lord; there is a degree of accuracy and 
of elegance of which thofe harangues are capable 
which are to be pronounced without interrup- 
tion, and the fubjedls of wWh may be confider- 
ed before-hand, that will give a fuperiority over 
all who fpeak >^hout fuch preparation : and this 
elegant and eafy accuracy is no where to be ftu- 
4 led fo well as in Her4dian, 

I ADVISE youj my Lord, to have a fenfe of 
all the fublimity of Thucydules^ and all the fancy 
pf Herodotus ; but neither is it poflible to fpeak 
as they write, 'nor, were it poffible, would it be 
eligible ^ there wbuld be a difguftful fliffiiefs,* ox 
a difpl^Jing : pomp in the harangue > but 
Herodtan writes not only as you may fpeak, 
but. as it will be right to fpeak, he has juft 
the true proportion of elegance and warmth to 
raife him above the conunon difcourfe, without 
carrying him too far from the received, masnen 
Nor is bis language, m^^ Lord, the only thing 
ki which he ought to be propofedsK a OKKlel to 
all who would be eminent in public fpeaking: 
His conduct and manner are as happy as his ex> 
preffioh. While his ftyleis free and clear^ bjs 
method is accurate and fine. No.man ever had 
fo hanpy a manner of introducing precepitd of in* 
ftrudion^ no man has been fo ea(y in bis 'digre£» 
fiom, and he has (hewn at once the art of intro-* 
ducing tiiem properlyy and of limiting them to 
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flieir due compafs;. what h^ h?? qalkd in for his 
own pleafure he fiever .continues Ipnger than it 
wiH ^e a pleafure to his reader. It is impoiEblc 
to read him, w^lthput profit intermixea iritti 
the pleafure, and it is thuis I. would wifii 
to have your Lordfliip heard. 

The fpace of time comprehended in bis Hifto- 

' Tj is not great, but there is an advantage attend* 
ing the linutation. It is tlie ftory of thofe times 
omy which himfeif faw at a . period of life when 

-he was able to judge of thin^ and of, men. 
What he relates is, in the much greater part^ 

- not what he had heard, but what he knew, what 
he had feen, and, in many things, what himfeif 
had been concerned in. He was honoured with 
oflSices' in tfie fervice of the government which 
gave him opportunities of knowing the moft fe* 

'. cret fprings of a£tion, and he has related all he 
imew; his integrity is as unqueftioned as hi^ 
judgment, and I know no Author in whom you 
will find fo full, fo perfect, and fo impartial an 
account of the memorable things of that bufy 
though ihort period of which he has given the 
HiflorjCf 

Th'ERE are many things in Herodian% 
l)efide' the immediate bufinefs of Hiftory, 
with which you will be extremely pleafed : 
the Rman ceremonies on many of the great 
occdions, and particularly that folemn and 
fbperb one at the apotheofis of their Empe- 
rors, be ha3 deicribed with an accuracy pundual 
enough for a mere relator, but with a dignity of 
ftyle equal to the nature of the fubjedl. Throu^- 
out he is at onca delicate and noble« an4 is a pat- 
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tern of that dMoeiice it is moll prafcr and hwfi 
; mncibsil'IlD doitfMK" ■'> 

J 4 CAMoir fateoofiGRii J^/K^tfralr ta jNMtfet 
iUntedoa i» point of %1c^i fcM i)i^» mB^ dwa- 

iand^her reafons: wh]^ you fliould acadi Um i if 

y^ talia faltn in the cvurfe In nrhidi I have 
-ttanitd^iiilifH fcm wiU 6a aii hia fiafaimai^ in 
-ftyiai »aii[d'iaiigi»ga ia a nary firoag^i^Hy* lui^r 
:>tkecompafifoiimtlith#iicat, the aocurair^ »d 

ihh etegant iAnnirVaar r bat it. b heft it AmM be 
'. fo.3. ytau wiU fae hi& UdtniPies with at mndi ad* 
, vantage as th^ beau^ of the oihcr^ fincse it is as 
' uiaM to icnow what U) atoid as what to km- 

ttita. - 

You wtU ^et read him mih rwA pkafiflP^toy 

• L.ord^ and with equal proit. CM* all fpedeaof 

* Htftoryi dnt whkh has fiir its ohje& the Km of 
. partictiilar savl eminent perfons^- is the moft 

{dcafing, and you wiU find that <fiK&7rrMias irfed 
its allurenents to tbq heil porpde. He has every 
where made his Uvea examples, and filled his 

: Hiftory withleflons of morality* You wiH no 
where, my Lord, meet with more wifiipm, ho 
wh^e wim wifdom more pleafingly delivered. 

\ While you thtnlc you are oiky looking ever the 

, actions of fome one man, you will be cbanned 
with morals thss are the concern of all, delivered 
in ^ oc^kft manner, and. imfacced b^- examples 
in fuch a way that ihey wiU neves bet fbrgcttten. 

. When ypu hiave gone through the whole, my 
Lord, you will; mid youHelf a> ixtafler cdr the 
Grak znd Roman znttqaities^ acquired as it were 
by chance^ but implanted, hkethe morals, in 
fuch a n3fimne( that they caa aeiter be ^aced. 


fWTjfRCH was anoikci! «6 .|)i«i;iSiMir 
who fpeQC his-lifit at iiw«#, it was Atre 

«tecatioo^iao0td>ib(ilaidt and yo^iwitt liiAiaemfii 

iiibiawritiBgaatttlieaffi#i ol( the MoAieMi^Ml* 

. You. will find kimfmf^imMth€ FMkftfhx 

et im tmt^. and, Iwhat ia iMsgii^a^ ilicril#. it|l-* 

.¥aaoen«nt<of wpm anri jpi^||^ i ttleie jA.if:^lMlt• 
. liar ftrmn of goodncA tjhat fima . th i^ ^ ^ 41. his 
wprtBi. Ikftowy «i)F LGrt:4)L,lli(itjj|.wiJI/ffaife 
ytovL as it has clmmcd met ^nd that yon will 
love as. well as efteem the Wntcv who placed his 
p«aceftgk»r^Qnfotnisal0«iiid«itoih itiseafy 
to diftti^utut diligence as mMI as f/Hiim in this 
. Aiidior. Yon will find» that he Audiid 
: aU that was woftb 9ea|riii9g 'Cif ihofe who 
: wcot before Hiiii»>aii4fakb«9Mgh yo«i fee^cbe^tir 
.of. noiielQr wbich.he tea g^veq^ U^fffdropis, 
as he delivers theiii» yo» wiH ycrjr oiiteo percebse 
« £ex»ftwhaitiouj9asthci;:Ocigiioally ^nw%. 

.«< : I .HAVit given^uf^ tho fi^Ie o( fbttmoAi aiid 
^.he ftecKKs to faave*g4veok «p himfetf. jt W; not 
.eafy ta fay whether he could not hsjire irritteo 
< . wi& more el^aiicet or whether^ intent npou the 
/greai^ part, toe Aihftance i^ bis work» he ne- 
' gle&edtbeforniii .You will &iid» my .Loxd^ a 
; . cfiac^eft in Uemaaner ;, his words aremot hap* 
>fiily cbofitn^ Qor are. his periods round or &}l; 
r these is'oftco a rou^mefs. in hislangMsge, ajid 
a ftrange awkwardnefs in th« vsrangeoient o£ the 
r .£»reral parts of hi» icntenceS) yet it :is sm al- 
ways that Fbiiareb is tbis leproachihie. He 
ieeoos to have wfitt^ without -carie as to. the 

G 6 form, . 


Jottn^ yethr lias, in ibme places, ixiknio Jl 

.•theheigliiB of^eioqaence; -^'HcMs-^ot^fidl of fi- 

. pit^ butht tefcnte; afid'\g^ere iMbv appeir 

^hey arr iih?liy» nMrrU and nobTe. Yoa will 

Mlfteaketiiiexpefteidlychanned, my Lord, wifh 

•Us^cxpt^efioft ; and where it is moft d^Bdent, 

TOii<will«be ib intent upon ^ beauties of a 

bt^ier kind Chat you will hardly perceive the ife- 

fe& ' YiMi win adlnire^e fehtinieat while you 

tieejbft' the languid and your eye "will be fo 

-fttUy emplbyed upori the hiftre of the ftone, that 

•jKJU wHl not* perceive the doarfencfs of the fet- 

. ting* 

BsfORS I clofe the account of the Greek Profe 
Writers,' my Liord, I nraft recommehd to you, 
'JuvaVery'partlcufar manner one of the moft extra- 
vagant but 'the hM^ft entertaining of them aH. 
You cannot be ighorant, .that I am about to 
mention Lucian. You have read many Authors, 
and you will read many more in order to 
get at the real Hiftory of the earlier times: 
in Lucian you will pick up all that regards the 
fabulous. ' He has, in one part or other of his 
Works, delivered the compleat ftory of the Gods 
of his time, hut he has not done this with an 
intent to eftablifli the belief in them, or to do 
tiiem honour; on the contrary, bis purpole^ 
'throu^out the whole feems to have been the 
contemning and laughing at them, and theral- 
lyingthofo who believed in them. This was a 
bold attempt at the time when beKeved : it was 
nothing Jefatban attUdcing the rdigion of his 
country as falfe and fabubus. ' He has been cal- 
led an unbeliever, and by many other oppro- 
brious names on tfak occsuion^ but it 

C: ■ • is 


GaB1rk.tf»lrf^ll©M!ft#€l«*ics. i*|3 

Hs notai-aH ta.hb-^diftonoar. -IBreatriefpeft'^ts 
'^aUe fhimr tnenf to iSie i^r^ibja JQf1tHe!Jif«cenin€it, 
ririff is. d6ubtlcfsr a* general frudr/ titit^licrtt^ty 
.be exceptioiis*. The.fyftem eftsrbfiibedio^iU^- 
^'efan*^ time- was* tod abfurcl fof rem«ice,^ and 
-indeed mailed no bettfer method of bcmg A- 
•plodcd than that of ridicule, by which.he j^- 
' talked it.^* If he dcferyed condemnation "fcr not 
-fedlicving*inf :i:hte*wB6le antty 6f 'Gods that fiis 
:*coiinti-y worflripped, v9hy:8QcratA Bes ufider tte 
- fame centoe,^ and' p^tA^bly wany; of their wesft- 

■ eft men who have fardhothing about It.' Eudan 
' agrees with them in this fpecies of InRdelity, if 

* it may be fb called, but that is not all, he feerris 
to have paid as little regard to the Phrltjfophy as 
to the Divinity of thofe times, and if in one of 

■ his Dialogues you believe him of onex>f the iy- 

* ftems, it is an equal 'chance that in the neit 
' you find him in another; nay more, of a qtiitc 
: oppofiteone. > ^ . ^ ,. .. 

a 

My Lord, true Philofbphy has a very; flrong 
connexion with true Religion, it is not a won- 
der that where the one wasabfiird the other was 
ridiculous. Lucian found the one as imperfeSl 
as the other faHe, and the whole round of die 
fciences could nothavis furnilhed fo happy a fvXh' 
jed as either for the talents of fuch an Author. 
Lucum has more -wit than all who , had 
written before him or have written fince; 
V and he is feverer than aH other Autiiors. I can 

* by no means agree with a noble writer, that 'ri- 
dicule is the tm of truth; on the contrary, the 
greatefl things are as fabje& to its mifreprefen- 
tations as the leafl; but it is of a certainty the 
moft formidable enemy of eriox^ Raillery was 

the 
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c . You litV9 .Doougb of tiia talent in .yvmSdf, 
mjL Londi te valuci wit in another but jnou will 
jDKit fim^iathUaU tlttt]raiilnyelafiiseinXMni»» 
.Hk kadwldbe is . faqvifiiy :. he had idl tke 
. iota^ andau th« Irarntng of Us tunaa^ Mui he 
.was mafter of a hqppy.maowr o£ caqucffioii^ 
Bb iljrfe U finqiie^ hat cxtrvaMdy delicate^ aad 
, he has a vpcrfpacuity which few have ciqitalkil r 
. his . fltiasxwr of tbrawing bts iitbjefia into, dia* 
. kigaewoidd not have hceo the inottdig^ 
. haps^. for other.wrilcfs^ but he was x^t in the 
. detennioatioo* He knew his own takots» and 
haha$i inth»> favoured tbeaa in. the high^ de- 
cree : the moft happjr dialogue in the woddis 
.hifi» and his lepacteet witb^ being Harcediy^ is 
at once die Iharpeft and the n)oft. natuiatl thjit 
can be imagined. As fixm as yoii have read it^ 
yotf ieeiScto yourieif to have expeded k* d^u^ 

C, would have had no idea of the. turn hefioee* 
(L This is that charader of true wit^ that 
i;ivituj:ali»eis and fimpllci^r .whi^ .ma]{;ea. every 
« 'ifptt fMppoie he could h^ve iaidit,. though it is 
.oJKlly he who hast that in 4;eaUty coujd. This 
is Luaon^h talent beyond all me^ in the wodd* 
' . . " « ,. 

:. . . Those who baveiCb formidable a we^apon in 
vtheh* hand&as the. ridicule of j^/im .fitcfuihed 
him with, ieldom are very re&rved in the ess- 
\ ploying lU Though you will join with ine» my 
Lord, in^^pkuding the boldnefs with which he 
attacks tbj? ^bled God$ of hi3 time, who while 
they conimitted) authbrifed crimes^ for fo the 

ftories^ 


fibaiidi ^vmf9 '^nfteSuoitiiiimai jo6l mSi jAi 

'i«dtbilie4]fo^ I^anEiaffiiMi^^ incexiiQiJiigliimiir 

turning into ridicule the itT«saiklfl)iaiiiier».ofthe 

: beft mud grealUi of his coimtryliieiu He who at- 

tadosskthi Gods at ithat t»ne madktd &diigioD» 

:;aiid tfaebdnstrMttjuft; butitinvaKlxyiiDAicaBs 

SAvin ^ fame namicr, usidec^he cn&e^it of at* 

'W(^dBgii»fiAhfbfhy^ to makc^hcPhilofoplnrs 

r-cdBtt m ptifale.' Ifyou wilU^eii^ucedto pafddn 

ikisi ^Hti^agmim'the iivly Cynie^ I am.iiire 

ijQ(\i "Wi^wt ^iftiff $ 611 At Qommay^ you wilt ke 

. SkodkxA at, bis iridtculing SImvcmiStx and Pini?. 

. Ther« is a^^ak^e, indeedj^ my Lord> in which, 

'^R^bait fmending it, hi: treats the divine old 

BMOf much woffe ^ he in one place talks of him 

as devoted to the moft ^foeftaUe of al) vices: but 

he ipehkfl^ of the bve of boys sis fiuniiiaiijr aabf 

?that ef women, and ftems mther to have coii* 

feffitd hifl^eif euilty of the finne crinfe than lio 

* faive aocuied S^tnatss of it, or to ha^» thought it 

one. As there is nothing in -fiiftory ta cotisUe* 

nance this, my Lord, you will know how to 

ibiptie the calumny* • 

" 'LUCIAN feems, my Lord, -toi have been as 
tinfettled in his Morals as in. his Religion^ yet 
he does not appear to have beea tyode than other 
people } Che crime Wkh which he tacitly charges 
Socrates J and of which he was himfelf, doubtl^, 

. gttiky, was too ccnmicm in tho&days to admit 
a partfcuiar cenfitfe in regard to him : for the 
vefty he feems to have been rather a favourerof 

'ViitiMv for he has drawn fome virtuous porfons 
very fairly, and he is not more general in his at* 
tacKs upon vice and folly, than fevere in his cha* 

rasters 


; rjS . Obsb&tatioss m l^ 

raclenof the wicked and* the credulous io parti* 

*^€uJar perfons. r 

• • '. ♦,. -.»■•• .,.. 

•i Y<)v Wiuft nor, iinrlxml)<ditnk of comparing 

^Lueim^ ift point of 'Kyle, ivith aityof ^^^1 

Profe Writers whom yoa i^fl^have been reading 

joft before htm. Perhaps he was equal to the 

writtflg in . their way, but his fubjed was per- 

fe£Hy different, and his manner, necellarily as 

different,^ .He has more variety than any of 

tiiem, andin many places as much harmony as 

ahyl You will iiiid him always proper in his 

expreffion, and very happy in the choice of his 

words, his cadences are mufkal, and ^ his fcn^ 

tences well divided* You will often find him 

fevere but very fddom coarfe. If you condemn 

: his manner any where, it will be when he talks 

' of love; there is a flrange wildnefs in that, - bM 

r ft .was die cuflom of die age. The paffion was 

; as hieh. at that. time, myXrord, a& at this, but 

• they had none of its delicacies. * 

All that I Jiave faid of the Greei^ Hiilori^is^ 
my Lord, though they have deferved it all and 
more, mufl not givcTyou- a lefefavourablc'opi- 

. nion of the: Roman. They are a^ great in th^r 
way as their predecefibrs, and you will have the 
fatisfa6lion of feeing the fame fubjed: in a netiir 
light in their treating it. They have a manner 
quite dif{erent from the others, and as pleafing ; 
and what is the more (tngular, thoie Greeks wha 

. wrote at R^me have preferved, with the lan- 
guage, the cuflom of ' their country, and have 

• not the ^9i7r(777 manner. 
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. If you will begin with SaBu/ft-yon will 
fiad fooiething- ai lum,4vite ^liffi^rcnt ffom 
ill the/Gnvi niftorians^ He is as rmi^irkably 
dear- and j^rfpicuous- as Xempbon^ but then h«[ 
bas the ;^itional graces of concifenefs. Yoi^ 
have valued the laft quality io Thucydides^ but 
neither is the clofenefs of that Author like Sab* 
lufF^j nor is he like him in the confequences. 
It is not in thefe ihort axpr^ilionslthat Thkcydidei 
is moil perfpicuous % oxi the contrary^ the breyi* 
ty oi Saljuji is ^Q very thfn« that gii^s him hi^ 
great grace of perfpicufty . ' He i^ textrefiiely hap- 
py in. the -arraixgomentof^ his wonis, and not^ 
withftanding his fhortnefs is not unharmonious/ 
It will be a great recommendation, my Lord,^ to 
iay^ that he is olie of the faithfuhefi of Writers : 
he every where is tfue un his relation of fa^s^ 
and, in. general, doe^ juflice to hi^ chara<Slers : 
there does appear a fingle'objedion to thisy but 
it is only a fingle one, it is in regard to Ciartf. 
The ftory of the confpiracy*gave him an pppor^ 
tunity of faying a* gxeat deal in favour of that 
Orator, nay, it laid* him under a neceffity of re- 
lating many things that could'not but tend to the 
ffiory. of tteit rdblute oppoftfi :t ^but- he.is'filent> 
i do not pretend to: juftiiy S^b^ inithisbomiifllioii. 

Trttthi:equij«d itof h£m&4>€akr and.thoWri* 
tser oo^ to bavd beea<uiunHuiqnced by^the ani^ 
inoiities. of. the private 'man: but, ^my Lord, 
9vhen. you: kQow that. the^ Hifiorian^ad th^ Orar 
tor were implacable cncn^ses^ aiid that the for*- 
aier. had mari^ied the xlivorced; wife of the lattet, 
for, my Loi-d^ iSailufh. took S'nentik ^fcer Ciceno 
liad' radiated hdr, you . .will . itg^ wondff that 


D«lural hlte^ and the influfince of a revengcfttl 
wdoaaBv fllMtd baim Jwde^hiA pavtiak 

. S&T afidc ' thi$ fin^c circumftance, and 
yjm WiU ixASMiJi foithliil in tbc big^^ 
deeKc, and num tbaa faithful^ wife^ cmmingv 
and dirccmiM^ Na nmi ev«r entered moce 
happily into ihe deptba of the bmnan faearty. cr 
more fttcqe($fttllj fiithomed the feas of hman 
policy i he not only gives you thea^on^ t»ut 
tbe motives that influenced tbofe who ware the 
a£iors. In no Author^.my JLofd» will you lead 
Hiftory with fo much advantage, fiocr wbiie 
you are going over the events^ you jire feeing 
mo into their cauTess* 

Yotf nouft not wonder that I hanre. placdl 
jM^ at the head of the Rmum Hifia- 
riana. His plan was Ie& exienfive than that of 
im^ <i the otheoi>. but it ia |p:eataai imparts 
9Ui(> and he hai moft of aH Winen prefenrcd lis 
dignity by net admitting tittle ioeidents a pboe 
ioloDg mfe.of fapmest. All that heiwroaa 
h» ofat tmvelled down to »» ib that theft 
fidiovadue writen by die .qikaiiitt)r» wilLwMder 
to iee the rank I h^ aUowed him ; . Wi^ yew 
Lordihip^ uriuft fcmemben diat not only diie 
Peets^ hut tbe.fiioceediag HiftociaBi of bis own 
fiounUYf have prefenediiim to i^. others^ wH 
JMdtijmieliieproprie^ of his place. Yottwill 
knoWy my JjitA^ bow. menaeiiable eveftta ths 
^€qtiSi^ncf mtQ^i&tif and die war of Jimkriha 
jare in the iiAMRff floey. You ouy leadof. theai 
"dfiswfaeney but you will never upderftaad dma 
but by* riadta§i&%? with that^caie whirhhc 
: odicn will tdl you of tbemcNre oan* 
!. r fideraUc- 


that you.'ite'^llft< WM<)fo' fet)9M^l^ 

know not only that fuch things bq^pened, but 

-nrhj 2iad bowt • tfasy hapi^aiei, Tivoitghbttt tbe 

nrhqk yoa are in IJie oibUiet and tht canftp^ you 

tare in^ die >d«figiis'of the- OeiieraI% you are in 

the fecreti 4)f tSe Cotilyiratoffs, mni if yeu> aie 

k& furpri&d'st the eyeacs^ it is becanfe )^oa>a«ie 

aKXfaainted with thaif 4»i^es,^ and - every ftceet 

.ipriag of ai&ionw You will find mo^e of lifily 

iflttid wttrmth^ and fbc, »i Salbf/l^ than in all 

I the writers of Hiflory among the Rmnnns i you 

i^will retnembe^ IhuyiUdn as you read him, aifd 

.|fQU wiU difcover 4teit this wa» the Writer on 

whom he had formed himfidf i I amibrry to fay 

that he has even excelled his model, but Sini4a 

.baa affirmed it,: zoA it is truA. This is not all 

jMM will dtfcover on eompmng this moft fpirited 

of Ae Mjmum Writers^, to that tSio9i fptf»fted 

.jun^figptlie Ondam^ you vpill find ikdSthvtmPf 

-» the ^tvfk lUe and fifei wl^ ohaipi you. 


•■t ». 


To be (ttccin£l is a great praife to SaUii/l^ 

bvt he has a greater, the beins accinrate and 

'*|nn&^ : n« Aothor Iras eiiiudled him in this, 

jpeAaipe he has evea carried d^ lurine to s fiwrik, 

.0 it t| ; poffiUe to be) too €»coailhuitfal in die 

xidefcaptton flf places, :&%t is fo : but I4orift 

lioio^riwfaedier to ehavge-thiaupofi Him asiRi 

immanz there as however a £uiit »n isiait u4iidl» 

amjlMiii I hoMrfOtf will ibftmgi^fli. -. Thib* 

zSmij/i is.alwajfis dele and lhor4i»£e« lie is got 

^^Bto hk fiory^ iw i8<>mettme8^ious^foreJle 

(ideesget tntoiit* His introdu&ions have been 

coaittiined on all baids^ ^ni ther4 ts no* vtmH* 

•fiatiiq|lfae9ii :TJiej^am.tAitousr'«tt(ithff -ace 

foreign 


"i^c 
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foreign to' the^matter^ and like Bap'^ Pxcioffx 

and Epilogue, each might ferve either for the 

one or the other, or they might all have been 

{)refixed to. any other bqoks as weli as thefe. 

..We are dilgufled: with any thing that keeps us 

.froim tboftqry, and I can remanbac that even in 

a: matter, ol an^ement, yjour. Ix>rd{faip long 

iince objecSted to the introductory diapers in 

: Tism ypnes as impertinent^ though tbey were 

fome of them not foreign to the purpofe of die 

fucceeding plirt of the narration. When you 

(fee Y^hzt is difguftfui lia others, my i^zd, you 

: will, avoid it* 1 had not mentioned this fault in 

iSaHuJi^ hut that.it may ii^xve for an example. 

• AH prefaces and introductions to. fpeeches before 

that aflembly who will one ^day hear you^ roy 

Lord^ be allured. will prove as tedious^ as cold9 

. ..as diAaflefuif and as impeilinent» as you now 

iiind the: prefaces of ^i?ii^i^^ or the imrododipiy 

chapters of PieliUag. : Do as. you wiih tjiey hsii 

'done: plunge at.once.iQto the.midftof.tbe.buo 

finefs,^ and leave form to thofe who want mat^ 

You have heard SalbtJI coaiemaBiy I da^e 
.£iyi my Lord^ for the lengdiand finiibed excel- 
« fence bffaiis fpeeches^ ^ but yoii will not join tbe 
: common cry of.cenfiice.: .ifiiiis be a faoit it is 
.tcommon to Livy and all the reil^ wt panicular 
. to SaU^ft, I but h do net allow that it% is one. 
- Rattn may pleafe himfeif with, the novelty of -his 
: obiervation, that Soldiers do not ded^m lU^e 
X Orators. . But J cannot fee why we ihauld fup- 
rpofe^aay c^ thofs chara£tetV} into, the mouths 4if 
y^hich £<7//i^,h9s.'put fpec^%: iiicapabie -^f 
fipeakiiig.jd^Qi^ jUnghtu^ objOerve^ that not 
: : ' 'only 
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only great men are the moft Hkclv to iky great 
things, but that none elfe ban fay them. He in- 
ftanbes the reply of AUxander to Parmenio^ who 
had toM him, *' That were he JiexartderYit 
would accept the dFeif of Darius;*' as an in*^ 
fiance of: this ; and he is right-: the Monarch* 
anfwered, ** and fd would I, were I ParmeniQ ;'* 
you wtH agree wilh Lohginus, ■ my Lord, that no 
man in the wbrld was more likely to have made ' 
foch ananfwer as the Cbnqueror of the world. • 

• All that cari be t^eStei to thcfc ibedches- \Sf 
that they ar^e too much finlfhed ;* bu<,*my L^^y 
tiie fentiments trf them' all, :I .meati pF all thofe 
inSaUufti are proper : and you will pardon jthe 
relator of thcmy who puts them into language' 
worthy of the • ocbafion, and of the fpeakers. I 
am ready tot asknowlcdge, jthat^ there' ar^ 
among lie' £^ft« Writers^: to' fay nothing bP 
the Gyeeky^oit who take occafion to introduce'* 
fatt things veryforeigrrtatHe^irpofe, ihtothefi? 
harangues; and who fecmr to confider the fubje<St 
of their Hiftory, asfome Ppets have done the 
plot of their Play, as good for nothing but to in- 
troduce 'fine things ; but SdUuft \s not of that' 
numbtt-:- you will find, my Lord, the loftieff 
fentiment^; and- the moft ocalted and noble mo- 
i»^ in Wsr harangGfts, but they are aJways born 
<jf 'the 'oceafion; • ' 


' THERfe arc many reafons, why you will 
ht {ta?A of Caf((tr, Much mofte : you will 
reverence ' thofe writings which you femem- 
lier were penned by mt Conqueror of the* 
-^orid 5 and wliileyou pay this deference to the 
quality of Ac 'Autiror, Atreis another •circum* 
♦ '. ftancc 


ftance of great weig|ie thil will affcd jou in bta 
h!9ovfX% you #tll find bim nhtiiig diiags tn 
whidi himfeif was c6iicenied } events in wUch 
hrcannot be igfiomt of any ti r oux Am m^ txtA 
which is afreaier pfiife^ in which, aitbcMighr 
Us own glorj is ooneemed^ lie is not partaU* 

There is no Wriur, my Lord, whom yoa 
will vosd^ or whom yon ot^te to. re«ilt inth 
more pleasure than Cajkr* if is lanKtiage is.ao«- 
curate and elqgant beyond that of di & otho* 
SMm^ Hiftorians. He has aH the beautiftil §m* 
olicity of Xem^M^j for be afitnedy my dcv 
Lofd» JKfmjp&0w was his asodet; an^hetsascleat 
and as elegantly phm. When he has. occafion 
lo diofi^fbe any {dace, or anymadhtiie^ of die 
mimber of thofe he conquered, or of thofe h« 
Mftd in his expeditions,' it is impofiUe to con* 
eeive any t^iis^ more drcumftandally parttcuki; 
Hian the account ; when be has cxrcafion to 
(^eak:Qf hioilclf with hoB»ur» yott wiM dohiaii 
a thoii6m) times the .honour on account of th^ 
refeni»«ati deconcy wkh whtckheetprefiesiit^ 
YeuWfUnot wonder, my Lord, ^at when tfac^ 
is occafianfor it, Ct^er is eloquent : longfaet>' 
fore he began to Write as an Hiftorian, he was 
an Onlfeoa. Very early in Kfe he^^^oe agaiaft 
DokifUa f but although he loft many friends on 
this occafion, be obtained an applaufe that :to his 
warm temper was* an ample compenfation.- He 
went on theifome jroadto'fisime, and with;tbe 
fame fuccefs, to the great afl»ir of Lentmbts^ kt 
^fd) his heat and eloquence raUbda fit^i«^ 
ck>n, but certaMy a laUe one, that himfetf had 
)men concerned ift QtnHimfz cooifsracy. 


. • \ 
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Thb fame fpirit that aaiitialed his. QratioAs 
|^o9B» in all his <)tbar Worlcs* You ev^ where 
bt thitit is not aFCoU edaftor,. but an infienafled 
fitfifon wba is informing you; and) my Loid^ I 
am affiired that you will applaud that lDpoiui€& 
<»f manner in which you diftineuiih Che Prince 
4Md d» . Gouunander, as weff as the man of 
kaovledgerand of leamingy in his lao^age.- 
Hcrei nqrJjMd, is certainly a pfoof of what I 
beb|ie oUerved to you ia fovour ^fSaikiJf^ asMl 
indeed it may be extended to all the {fittortans 
in. die matter of dx>fe harangues which thqr put 
into the Moute of thdr Generals* It will be 
caTytoaUowv that die world never ptochiceda 
mattt* Soldier. than Carfatj • and you wtUibon 
&ri,. Aat none has pttbli0ied harangoes 
which he would have been nnnfual.io die 
feealdng. It wa^ not ill oUcnred, that Cr^ 
J^r wrote with the fame fpirit widi which he 
foog^t ; and where» my Leid, is Ae wesider? 
Are they not die iame qualities and (Miwers of 
nund^that lead to both I And muft not a naUe 
wtiemth and ilrength of faculties dticlofe iticlf in 
the one as well as ^die other 1 Cajir has vindi* 
cated the charaffeers of all the Generab of oM 
tkne^ and^given credit to all dietr 


You are not to expe£t« my Losd^. aoompkat 
asid fintflied Htftory in the Commantades^of ^n^ 
Jiw Cafar. Great as they are^ and highly as 
diey have exdteed die name of diat Confluerar, 
they are no more than minutes or notes ot diiogs 

5tt down with an intent ^o fumifli matter for a 
iftory. Thofe writings in which we: fee the 
Orator^ the.Hift^ttiao^ and the mam of kamtng 
- * con- 
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confpicuous in fo eminent a degree, are no more 
than the firft copies of what might have been his 
Hiflory. If we thus admire what his Writings 
Bre,what fhouM we have faidwere it poffihie for 
us to have feen them frniihed by his own hand.- 
• • 

I Dow'T'know whether you will more ad- 
mire the vigour of his mind or the purity of his 
• language : whether the matter or the form wiH 
demand your greateft praife j certainly he is un- 
equalled in hath. The ferce of his genius feems 
more dian cohimon ; and the ftyle in which he 
has clothed its- ^iiftates, is more pure than that 
^f sin]^ t( the others* You wiir'fee great pomp 
•and oAentsition in 'the flianrtel- cXTaeitus^ biit f 
know your judgn^ent, my Lord ; I know you 
•will ies more real dignity in the fimplicityof 
''C^Jirrj tha^ ih all the founding pbrafes *ie cafi 
•put t<*gtther. Notwithftanding -t^at all the 
•ybv^ew ^f language- ^ere within the peach >of 
'^CSfant' hfe knew- that^rfcftrve"* under which a]one 
they are'beautiful; Though you v^iU'diftingui& 
•a concealed gfandeuf under many paflages which 
^have all the plainhefs *of the moft finripk rela- 
tion, yetnt is not every where that you difcovd* 
♦this. He knew when- all that real plainnefs 
weuld^be ppopeY, which you imagine you have 
throughout his Writings^ It is only v^hen he is 
rcfeting councils or actions that he gives the 
rein^ to'this noble fury. Where he is barely rcs^- 
lating incidents of no immediate importance, it 
is impoffible for any thing to be more abfolutely 
plain^ and unornamented than his language : he 
has been cenfured for this, my Lord, but you, 
who have judgment enoti^h at any time to allow 
propriety* all the praife of beauty, will think thdb 

^ parts. 
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gaits, thoughlefe entertaining, to the reader, y«t 
'not fcfe worthy oiF the Writer than the refti 

If Cornelius Nepos wants the fire iand fpiritj s 
't^e dignity and the eloquence of C&far^ he will 
•make you good amends, rny Lord, by his per* 
feft accuracy. If he is not as rapid as ThitcyS^ 
•desi he is as regular as Ifocrates, And though 
he has all the merit of the Gretk^ he has nothing 
of his ftiiFnefs. I fcarce know "an. Author* 
•whom you will read with greater pleafufe 
than this i he is eafy and elegant in a vtv;^ great 
degree ; and -what there is deficient in fhength 
and force he makes up in tafte. Cornelius Nepos^ 
my Lord, has aimed at fame on a foundation 
difFerent from that*on which the other Roman 
Hifiorians have built their pretenfions. lean 
find great beauty and dignity in the laboured 
■periods and founding epithets of Tacitmy and I 
have already told you, bow greatly I think 
of the conciftnefs of Salluji, But though 
t may admire thefe more, I certainly am, and 
your Lordfhip as certainly will be, more pkafed 
with reading Cornditis Nepos. The language of 
this Author is that which men of learning and 
fenfc in his time would have wifhed to fpeak to 
one another. There is neither amazing digni- 
ty nor furprifing fharpnefs in it, but there is an 
•unaffected fimplici ty and tlegant eafe which 
diftinguifhes him from all the Authors in the 
world, and which, without farther information^ 
would affure us evidently enough, that he liycd 
in that age when more than the Z<7//« tongue 
was in its perfcflioni when "true tafte was cfta- 
blilhed. 

H Though 


Though thisre are no laboured beauties in 
the ftyle of this Author, there are a thou(and 
natural ones, and if he wants eloquence he has 
variety : his expreffion is always appropriated^ 
and the fubjeft gives the charadter to the ftyle. 
All his eafe does not amount to negligence, and 
thofe periods which are leaft founding are often 
the moft laboured. 

LIFThzA all the advantages, my Lord, which 
Nepos pofTeflcd, and he had many more. Na- 
ture had given him all thofe >:alents which it 
was the bufmels of art to improve, and he had 
acquainted himfelfwith every thing that could 
tend to their improvement. You will at once 
dif^inguifh, that Livy lived in the Augujian age, 
and you will no where have fo general or fo hap- 
py a piclure of what that refined tafte, that pure 
judgment, that eafy eloquence, and thofe un- 
afl'edted graces were, which have charadlerifed 
and fhall continue to characlerife that age to all 
time, as in the works of this Author. You 
have admired many writers, my Lord, for ma- 
ny things, but it is the peculiar happinefs of 
Livy to excel in all. Whether his fubjedl re- ~ 
quires force or delicacy, whether he is to per- 
iaiide or to command, whether an army is to be 
jpiritcd to fome dcfperate attempt, or a fenate to 
be ibftened into fome neceflary compliance,' 
Livy is equally excellent. 7'be perfuafive op the 
majeftic, the foft or the violent, feem, while 
you read them, to be his peculiar ftrength, and 
you are furprifed when you find him fall as natu- 
rally and as boldly into the next fucceeding turn. 


though ever fo different. 


Variety 
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Vaejety picafcs in Cornelius Nipos^ bat it 
aftoniihes and charms in Livy. The. accuracy 
of the one is elegant, but even the arrangement 
of words in the other is great. You have ap- 
plauded many, and you have felt their excellen- 
cies, but there is ni)ne but Livy who can com- 
mand, your paffions juft in the degree and exact- 
ly in the inftant when he plea&s : you are at 
once awed and infpired by the grandeur of his 
ftyle, and while you follow his fentences, you 
know not whether to pay your tribute of wonder 
and applaufe to thofe who did the great aflions, 
or to him who relates them. The dignity of 
Livy^s manner is peculiar ; but if what Longinus 
fays of the fublime be true, that it is what pleafes 
at all times, and pleafes every body, and that its 
peculiar charaffccr is the awakening the foul and 
commanding extacy, not folliciting a cold ap- 
plaufe ; no man has written with more fublimity 
than Livyy whofe works have pleafed thefe two 
thoufand years, and have pleafed univerfally, and 
whom no man ever read v/ithout tranfport. No. 
Author has ev«r written with that peculiar pro- 
priety that appears in Livy^ other Authors when 
tliey are fublime often wander for the occaiions 
of it i with Livy you never read it but you are 
convinced it is at once great and natural. - Sub* 
limer thoughts never entered into the heart of 
man than we meet with in him, and yet they 
are always the natural thoughts of thofe into 
whofe mouth he puts them : no language was 
ever more worthy to convey fuch fentimeiils than 
that in which he clothes them, and yet there is 
nothing forced in it 5 on the Contrary^ it feems 

H 2 born 
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born of the occafion, and peculiar to the fub* 

jea. • / 

PROPkriTY is- the grtat charafler of Livy ; 
he is not more happy in fuiting his {ky\t to his 
fentiments, or his fendments to bis chariaf^ers^ 
than rn bis general conduA in the arrangement 
of his matter/ Other Hiftorians are great, but 
they arc fometimes tirefome : you will be rav^- 
ed, TOf Lord, with many things in thttcydi^a^ 
but you will be tired as he contmues the rela- 
tion. On the contrary;, in Livy what€Vter is not 
great is elegant, and every part of his writings 
afFord you an equal, though every part a diflFe- 
rent plcafure. The mind is weaned with an at- 
tention to the fame things, or to things of the 
fume kind, and it is the misfortune of all thofe 
Writers whom we admire mofir, that they ex- 
peA we (hould admire them continually : the 
human mind is not equal to the taflc, and the at- 
tempt is always abortive. -If we obferve the 
. Writers of Tragedy, they have found the art of 
diverfifying the fcene, and when a great action 
has been rcprefented, they throw in lefs to relax 
amdto unbend the mind, that it may regain all 
its vigour for th<i next occurrence, and be in a 
condition to admire it as it ought. Livy has 
been in the fecret of this variety in Hiftory, and 
only Livy has known it. All who read him, 
a'nd who have read the others, are fenfiWe of his 
fuperior art \n pleafing as well as aftonifliing, 
bis peculiar addrefs in keeping awake the atten- 
tion, but all who admire do not fee the re^fon i 
Jk>u, my Lord, I know will approve with kriow- 
fcjge. You will fee that £wjf»hashad the Poets 
yt of varying his fubjefi:, and of relieving and 
I enter- 
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entertaining by variety. When you- baye, had 
a)l your facuhies kept upon the ftretch by fotne 
great occurrence, he relieves them by fome little 
but foxnc pleafing incident, and when he has 
given you all the pain and the forrow you could 
beftou^ upon th? fubjeft, he always throws in 
fome incident not fprightly, for that would be a 
farce after the tragedy, but fome foothing and 
engaging circutnftance that calls off but in part, 
while it wholly relieves the attention. 

I AM (brry to confer, my Lord, but I have 
confefied it already in regard to fome ofthofe 
WViters wfaoih we moft admire, that with tbtfir 
vaft genius there was required fome greate^^ 
fome feverer judgment. Herodotus is often pue- 
rile, Thucydides is fometimes bombaft, even C^- 
far is in fome places low j but you have nothing 
of this kind in Livy : no man wias ever \^ 
€^al to himfelf in all parts. He has often 
. checked the toirent even of his eloquence when 
it was out of place ; and having lefs ambition^ 
as well as more judgment, than Demofibenes, if 
he has not equalled that Orator in his amazing 
paflageSy he has not imitated him \a his weak 
and bis impertinent ones. 

I NAME thefe ftien, cny Lord, as examples 
. that snay> and that fnuft, be of ufe to you > in 
your future GOndu£l. Let me, of all things, i^ 
Gommend this "Roman as your p^fern in point of 
judgment. You will have, like him, I am af- 
iiiml) an exuberaift fancy, and, my Lord, you 
wU{ have needof his (kitl to guide it. Be riot 
always hafty to fay dungs which you kno"^ to be 
good Ozm* The ^cefet^re cf Livg -has added 
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almoft as mudi to his fame, as-hia genias* You 
fee in the weak parts ofDem^flhenes that lownefs 
to which the ereatefl man. may defcend if he wiil' 
zStSt wit ana pleafantry out of time : beafiured, 
my Lord, Lhj coald have faid many morefmaFt 
things than he has, but he determined to give 
breath to none that were net aifo [voper. 

It is become a fafbion, my dear Lord, to ad- 
mire, but the word carries too much meaning, 
it is the cuftom to approve fliort periods. Thofe 
Waiters who have eftablifhed this principle were 
right i when you have read them, my Lord, you 
. will find that they had not talents for a fuperior 
excellence. Short fentences are eafy,. but long^ I 
mean moderately long periods, alone can claiBi 
the name of beautiful ; there requires art for the 
ftru£lure of thefe, for without it they are- full of 
confufion i but, my Lord, he who can retiiin 
perfpicuity through a continued pailage, he who 
knows how to vary and to combine- its feveral 
members, and to arrange the words fo as to 
communicate, together with the clearnefs, grace 
to the whole, he alone deferves the name of an 
eloquent Author : he alone can write with dig- 
nity ; and him all who know what is great and 
excellent in writing will feleft for their applaufe. 
Such a Writer, my Lord, is Livy, Saikji has 
found the way to make conctfenefe- pleafe, bet it 
can never charm like the full meafure o£ thi^ 
Writer. The language flows along, thefe length- 
ened channels with an eafy fmoochnefi that you 
trace it from fpot to fpot without dHhirbance, 
and though it makes meanders, every part of 
them is fo diflind tteit you contintte the e^^e along 
the furface^ and the whole is fo clenr that it is 

impoffible 
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impoffible to do this without feeing; at the ^tuQ 
time to the bottom* >.,^ 

No manicems to have been fo w.ell acquaint- 
ed with human nature as this Hifiorian, what-> 
ever judgment he pafles the heart confirms^ apd 
v^hile we admire we fee the beauty fo obvious 
that we almoft chide ourfelves for not having hit 
upon it: but^ niy Lord, the thought and the 
condud of the ftory is not all you will find to 
admire in Livy^ nor is the length and Urudure 
of his periods all that contributes to the giving 
that divine perfe<Sion which we fee in them: 
with all the greater, he was a mafter alfo of all 
the leij^r arts of writing ; his choice of words, is 
excellent beyond all comparifon. He is always 
great, but it is not anaffeiSled dignity which you 
will fee in him, it is natural ) and you will the 
more admire him as you confe(s that it is fo. No 
Author has an equala^r of noblenefs in his com- 
pofition, and yet he is chafter than all men in 
his exprefBon, he will not give place to a beauty 
that is not fuited to the character under which it 
appears : nor admit a fine thing which does not 
grow upon the fubjed. On this pruiciple Livy 
has, undoubtedly, thrown away more good things 
than any man elfe ever wrote ; but, in return, 
thofe which he has preferved come upon the 
reader with a grace which is wanting in all 
<)thers. 

None has been fo fublimc, and however 
firange the aflertion may feem, none has been fo 
correal as Livy, That care to little things which 
the Greei Critic declarer impoffible to thofe who 
are purfniog Uue fublimity^ Js certainjy, tho' 
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stgajuifl thc^ d^ermioation of fo peaX a jodge, 
feenjnZixy* Whi^e l>e prtduces the gicateft 
things l;hat over came from the pen of maa he 
has regvd ,to the lead. While h« ta ddivering 
ientiments which infpire the readcfy he takes 
care they be peculiar to the perfon from vidioin 
they are heard. Every chara£ler in Livy is what 
^11 the perfons Iliad like to have faid are, but it 
is what all the perfons ought to be in a Play : 
each furniihed with his own manners^ and each 
diftingulfhed by his own peculiar fenttmentS) fo 
t^at without afking the name, you may know 
who fpeaks. This is happily, and with the 
mofl diftinguiihed accuracy hit off by lAvy, Not 
only his Romans and his men of other nadons 
fpeak and think differently : but. his Ramans dif* 
fer among one another, according to the periods 
in which they lived. Not only the Roman is 
didinguiflied by his fentiments and manner from 
all the other people of the world, but the Rjunan 
under one form of government is made to ipeak 
differently from him under another. He has 
adapted his diara^rB to his times, and as there 
was more liberty among the people, hehasoom-i 
municated more, fpirit to. their harangues, it is 
that judgment, that confummate dilcemment of 
the proper aad the peculiar to every perfon, and 
in every, part, that has made him ^ninent in this 
particular j and it is to the fame judgment that 
we owe that tempered fire which animates his 
greater pafTages, and that enlivened eafe v^hich 
elevates the £uniliar. No man was ever great 
with fo much eafe, none Was ever familiar with 
io much dignity as Lv^* He had frequent oc« 
caftons to exert his talents on both the& occa#> 
fions, and he has communicated io mwb of ma-. 

jefty 
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Jefty to the Icfler ihcidcnts, and lb happily feftfen*- 
trf »c air of ^ndeai- m the greater, that hoth 
at once pleafe and elevate the raind, and each, 
whSe-it in i*artnnkates, fcts eff the other in the 
comparilbn. 

iMAVft l|>ofcen !ai]gely on this Atithor, my 
"Lord, but it is impoffible to fay too much in his 
favpur. I have propofed the Claffics to your 
imitation in forming a ftyle fuited to the aftcm- 
h\f before -whom you win ii>cak % and to the im* 
portance of the conceins that will be the fubjeSs 
of your difcourfe : in many things you may imi- 
tate many, but Livy^ my Lord, you may take 
<br your pattern in all ; where he is grave and 

freat none can be more fo ; he is often light, 
ut he never defcends to littlenefs ; and where 
lits eafe is moft confpicuous he is never care* 

I HAVE obferved to you^ my Lord, that the 
<3afficsy in general, were acquainted in the 
moft 'perfcft manner with thoie things con- 
cerning which they wrote ; that they had 
%een concerned in what they related, or had 
travelled to vifit the places which they de- 
"fcribed. Let not this, hov^ever, make you 
^ppofe that perfonal experience, and immediate 
1n^pe6tion, are ^(bfolutely ncceffiiry to the tafk 
'of writing, or of fpeaking nobly on the fubjeil y 
♦nor let your modefty plead your inexperience as 
an excufe againft your fpeaking at all. There 
is anodier way, my Lord, of arriving at thefe 
things, and you have this great name as an ex- 
ample of the perfection in which they may be 
attained by ftudy. JJvy had -not travelled far, 
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nor had be been honoured with many emplojr^ 
ments; y^tj my Lord, when you have read 
him you will confefs, not one of all thofe who 
had the fuperior advantages have profited more 
of their experience. 

I HAYS toM you, my Lord, th^ I would 
propofe Uvy as a genersd model of your imita- 
tion ; but you will not find any thing humah ab- 
folutely perfedt. As to the defe£b in his Ian- 

• guage and ftyle, you are not to fear any. What 
that Patavinity was of which fome of his cotem- 
poraries accufe him, we are not likely at this 
time to find out; it was fome matter of great 
delicacy, and neither poilible to be now known* 
nor worth the trouble of the enquiry j but, my 
dear Lord^ guard againft partiality^ guard againfi: 
credulity ; and if you fee inilances of thefe in 
Ltvyj remember who he was, and know it is im* 
poffible to be too much upon your guard againft 

' thofe errors into which fuch a man could falL 
If what we have befide relating to the fame time 
be juft, Livy has favoured Pomfey at the expence 
of ftrift truth : and for the otner charge* althoT 
the ignorance and fuperftition of thofe times in 
fome degree pleaded in mitigation of the belief in 
portents and miracles, you will find in Zit;;^ that 
he was much too eaiy of convidion on that head ; 
and you will remember, my Lord, that as no- 
thing can difgrace a great charafber more thaa 
ftich a tendency, fo at the time in which we live, 
in which religion as well as knowledge is on fo 
juft a foundation, a credulity of this kind would 
render the pcrfon who gave way to it doubly ri- 
diculous. I know, my dear Lord, when I have 
told you that Lhy is, in general, too credulous. 
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your pwa j«idgmi9nt_ will fy^ o^^-the; i^yidjj^s 
taik of poinUng^out th^. particulars,: upQathe 
ivho]e, he may \k placed in the ^%d, of ^^If 
ilkt. Raman and half the Gnek Hiftorians, If he 
have faults, but the^ do not deferve that naine> 
if he have weakneiles^ they are few, ,and in re- 
turn he has excellencies niore and greater than 
any Author cavi. boaft. The Rfiman Hiftpry 
was a fubje(9: worthy the greateft pen that.«ver 
wrote ; and it would be hard to fay in whom it 
would have met a more equal genius than in him 
from whom it is deUyered. 

After thispraife oiLtvy^ and after what has 
been allowed to SalluJIy lefs will be neceflary in 
regard to the other Roman Hiftorians. You will 
read in Velleim Paterculus a fuccindl and ufeful 
compendium of the affairs of Rome frohi its ear- 
lieft period to Tiberius. He is aruufeful Writer, 
nor is that all his praife. There is an eafe and 
elegance in his language which ought to recom- 
mend him to you, and a delicacy in his cenfures, 
which is an art few Orators have reached, and 
yet of all others the moft worthy their attention. 
Thofe who have been in tiie fecret have profited 
of it, but it has died widi them, nor ever has 
been plainly laid down among the rules for this 
profefiion.. My Lord, I flatter myfelf you will 
be very flow to cenfure : great minds difdain 
the trampling upon lefier ; but, there may 
be occafions in which it will be virtue to be fe^ 
vere upon particular perfons : if ever this happens, 
let me be remembered in having advifed Pater- 
culus as the model. He who is angry lofes half 
his power ; and to be violent is to accufe your- 
felf of partiality or prejudice. 

H 6 Pyf- 
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PATERCULUS always kept hh temper, and 
is fedate and calm in his leverdd cenrures. Tliofe 
who attempt too much lofe aB« Patircklus h 
not backward to aUi>w merit in diofe whom he 
condemns, in: points that axe foreign to the im- 
mediate bufiniSs^ and when* be tuts^die deepeft 
aiFe£h an aii'bf foftnfetfs^anod an umriffinefinreiirr. 
Thefe arc the men wfio are regarded iit dreur 
cenfures. When you would wound the deepeff„ 
my Lord, tlo it a$ it were with violence to yotnr 
own temper, and you wiH obtain all that yo(& 
can intend : much more, you wiBt do all the com- 
mon good you can propofe, and, at the flun^ 
time, preferve youi own name from the ftatn <k 
ill-nature* 

. I WISH 1 cauM teU you, ray Lord, that Pa^ 
terculus was as good an example of the way tA 
praife, but in this be is as faulty as in the other 
'excellent. He who is of all nlen die moft can- 
did in his cenfiires, is of all the moft fuifoihe m- 
hi« praife. When you read of Auguftus^ yott 
wiU fuppofe he is fpeaking of a Deity, and in. 
fome other cafes he thinks it a duty to praife not 
only the Prince, but the miniftcr or favourite. 
We find Sejanus extolled with fuch applaufe, as 
the conduft of a Pelbam could hardly warrant ; 
and pDmeof the weak men oiRonu mentioned with 
all the glory of the greateft whom that miftrefe 
*of the world ever produced. I would not have 
you, my Lord, fet the Author, however, toa 
low on this account, it was a kind of ncceffary 
flattery. He wrote of thofc times in which he- 
-lived, and it was not to be expecied that he 

would 
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vroxM do otter iian prdrcr ihofe whom he 
fcarecK 

This Aatfaor lists a |ieculiar happinef^ in tdl- 
itig a ftory r bb brevity, which ib^ plan of his 
work renoered nccefl&ry, fe a great beauty, bnt 
he taktA care to lhit)W into the unali compafs all 
the graces it cdn contain ; and what he is greatljr 
to be efieettied as well as: admired for, he gene- 
taBv ehres ^ mofal ^ bts ftcry, 'and ends whh 
Tdme happy maxim. The cenfure which I have 
laid upon riim for partiality, my Lord, vou are 
not to confider as general, but only relating to 
the iatier part of his Hiftory. You will hnd 
him vciy ftithfiil in the relations of all that oc- 
iciirred before the time in which he was conccrn- 
-cdy and I don*t indeed know a more ufeful Au- 
-thor. Vou' will find ^ recital, in him, of alt 
the memoratte Alngs you have read in the other 
Hiftofi^ns, and you .will,fitid him every where 
clear and fanrrilfar. Remember you are nof to 
take his chafraQets df any i>f the people of his 
own time upon his word, and for the reft he wilt 
not deceive you. Men of bl& own period are 
praifed or cenfared by him, not as virtuous or 
as vicious,, but as friends or as enemies to Tibt^' 
rius. 

Theke is a pleafiire to the man of difcenr- 
ment in obferving the different ways'* in which 
the great Writers of this early period, arofe to 
fame : every one is exceEent,. yet every one on 
a different principle.. You have admired the 
"placid eafe and gentle elegance of Paterculus^ 
you will more admire^ though perhaps not more 

folidly 
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folidly approve, the ezy^ the florid, and the 
ihining Hiflorian of Jkx^nder. 

^INTUS CURTIUS feems to have been 
of a fpirit in fome degree refembline chat of the 
heroe whom he celebrates $ and in his praifes he 
does not always found his applaufe where a 
cooler judgment would have ^aced it. You 
will find ium extolling Alexander to the ikies for 
refolutions which a man of prudence could not 
have taken : but intr^idity and iire are thej;;ha- 
ra£ler of his heroe^ and in order to kx. his praife 
at the highefl: point, he makes tbefe the greatefi: 
honour to human nature. Never was an under- 
taking^ better fuited to the (alents apd abilities of 
the performer, than the ftory of this Conqueror 
of the World to the genius of Curtius* He is as 
fpirited, as warm, and as refolute as his heroe^ 
and, my Lord, when others praife him moft, I 
know ^our judgment will fay he is as raib. 
You will often be pleafed with his flights, but 
you will leave it to others to be always ravi/hed 
with tt|em» There is a peculiar turn in his whole 
manner which pleafeii while it animates the read- 
er. He has a lofty eafe unknown to all the 
Gretksy or to the other Romans. He is bold ip 
his ufe of figures, fometimes too bold ; he is al- 
ways clear and perfpicuous, and his judgment in 
his opinions is as found as his manner is flighty.. 
There is no Profe Writer in which you will find 
fo much of fancy ; but you will fee that his fancy 
ibmetimes runs away with him. He takes from 
the real character of his heroe by his extravagant 
applaufe, and not unfrequently makes us doubt 
things by his mere manner of relating them. 

You 
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You muft not fiippofe. My dear Lord, that 

all this exuberance of applaufe was owing to a 

partiality for his heroe, on the contrary, be has 

fpoken as fully on the odier fide : you will no 

where find the character of Jkxander treated 

with that degree of freedom which appears in this 

Writer. He relaties things of the wrong kind for 

>a panegyrift, and th^fe fuch as we no where elfe 

'find, and fuch as Would have fcarce obtained 

credit if they had appeared in any other work* 

If he places him above the greatefl of mankind 

in many places, he makes the human fpecies 

amends by fetting him in fome others lower tban 

the leyel of almoft the loweft. 

I AM fenfible, my Lord, that you will be 
pleafed with this Writer* TTiere is an air of life, 
and piea&Utry, and freedom in him, that muft 
charm every reader of capacity, but he is the lafi: 
that I would advife you to fet up as a model to 
youri^f. He has faults, and they are fuch as 
wear fo (deafing an afpeffc, that they would pro- 
pofe themfeives in the firft place for imitation, 
JEvcn where himfdf is above cenfure, he would 
lead others into errors. He has dared very hap- 
pily in fome places, but not in all ; and even 
where the bridge has carried himfafe over it 
would fail under another. You will find that 
he wants that beautiful ftmplicity which is con- 
fpicuous in almofl all the other ClaiScs, and 
which is the firfl and greatieft of all excellencies* 
The language of ^intus Curtius is often too 
lofty for his fubje(5^, and he is fond of declama- 
tion to a fault, even to impertinence. He knew 
his flrcngth lay there, and he has called in this 

form 


form of fpeaking Auch too often* He has beeir 
hflpi^ in inifiy places in ifae 416 of j^unM, but 
not Imowing wbrre to confiae hiaftie^, he has 
mtfpa&d al&iii AatrerpsA in laany places, aind 
iKdiae he labouts tobe fine, he ceafb t^benatttrak 
Ye« wiU fiad great d^Ace in hk Orations,, 
and a fine flow ^ language, but then you win 
yemember die propriety of tiiofe of Lr&y^ and 
theft will come widi an ill @::ace after ihem c 
they may, in general, fuit the mouth of innjt 
fmsa as well as another. You will find fi> 
many beauties in him, that I know you will be 
in pain foe t^fe who may be led by them to re- 
^verenee his fauhs, but to your JLordfliip thofe 
faults will ferve as well as bis excellencies, to. 
point out the way to what is truly eminent*. 

Ik p4trmuis JrUhr you will find, all 
the fire and fancy of ^itiwtut Ouftius^ but 
tempered with the niceft judgment. The ele^ 
tgance of his ftyle fuits well with that of his fen^ 
ItmeAt-s. You will in no Writer, my dear Lordly 
meet wi«h fb much true delicacy of thought, in 
none with purer language. You will eafity 
fee that he had lived in a Courts and been 
many yeairs accuflomed to fee with a diicetning 
and nice eye the perfbns who are found 
there. You will be charmed with the eafe, 
«nd you will be furprifed with the variety of his 
charafters. There is *no end of the number, no 
reftrainc in the kind of people he ii^roduces, and 
yet he feems as perfe6^1y acquainted with the 
genius and charadier of ihe one as the other.. 
Yoii will find in him a happy contraft to the care* 
lefTnefs and want of propriety that Is feen in^ 
'^intus Curtita : as tl^ Speeches in that Author 

which- 
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which come from tme mouth, would as well hare 
fiuted another, ihok cf Petronitis^ on the con-* 
trary, are (o chara£ierifed that^ without naming 
Ac perSony you muft know who fpoke them; 
and th^ would be dh&itd in the mouth of any 
pther. There is no quality which he does not 
occafionally afltime, no manner that he" does not 
put on in tfaefe Orations, to adapt them to the 
perfonwhofe they are 5 nor is this all hishappi- 
nefi in variety, - When he is engaged in defcrip- 
tion and narration,' when he is him&tf the ^ak^ 
er, he has as adxxiir^le an art of. enlivening his 
ianr aage by thefe changes : In fome places he is 
as umple as Xenophen^ in fome as florid as C«r« 
tius ; in feme as fiK>rt as SaUuft^ and in others 
as beautifully copious as Hercd^tus : and all this 
with propriety. It does not appear that he makes 
tfaefe Ttriattons of ft)de becaufe he is in a graver 
pr in a gayer humour, but as each part of his 
fiibjed requires a more dry oc a more ornament^ 
ed lai^tiage. You will be aftoniihed at the wit> 
you wnl be diarmed widi the politenefs of Pr- 
traniusj and in the moft difficult and delicate of 
all attempts, the difguifing loofe ideas in decent 
words f you wiilibon ackno^edge no man was 
fver like him. 

YO0 wiU not wonder, my Lord, that Pitrfi- 
tuus ihould be happy in his ftyle and ejfpreffion, 
when you confider that no. man had tftudied it 
fo carefully. He lays down excellent rules for 
others to arrive 9t die lame perfeSion, and is fe^ 
yere eoough againft thofe who tranfgrefs them.^ 
Idon^t know any thing that is more univeifally 
pleafing in an Author than humour, and hardly 
know any Author who has more of it| or who is 

more 
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more delicate in it than Petromus, If he has 
any fault, it is that his^kit fixaetimes runs away 
with him, and that he paints ill things To agree- 
aUythatyoo wiH atfirA fight be tempted to like 
rather than be drfguiled at them. You will elfe- 
where have read cS the times of Neroy my Lord, 
but it is only in Petronius that you will fee the 
true moral hiftory of that fhamdefi period* 

• The ftyle of Tacitus^ try Xord, is different 
from that of all the Authors you hare read, and 
though not without its beauty, yet is not that 
which one would wifhto imitate : or indeed is it 
that kind of language which is proper for his fub- 
]t&. This is a cenfure of fome weight, but you 
will find it iuft. He is in general conciiie, but then 
he is not always clear : his language is laboured- 
ly ihort i and as it has the origin has the confc-* 
quence of i£7ri7r/s.obfervation, hreois ^e lahoro^ 
4hfcurusfi$. He has beauties, and thofe very 
great and very ftriking, but they are not regular 
or continued ; you will find him dropping ffom 
very high and very judicious flights into . the 
iimplefl manner in the world; and then rifmg 
from it again at once, and when you did not ex- 
pe£^, nor did the fubje£k require it. . I am afliired^ 
that even his beft pafTages will not have your 
praife without fome degree of referve. His Ian* 
guage, though lofty, is laboured, and his^ figures 
are radier bold than juft : he would have ob- 
tained a better chara&er had he aimed at lefs ex- 
cellence ; for you often fee his metaphors forced, 
and his expreffion ftrained to an unnatural height : 
he is ambitious of (bining every where» and fiie 
Writer ^ho afiefts this will often mifs of it. 

• . . , . • - * 

Upon 
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Upon the ^xdiok, my LdrdV Thcitus is an 
Author who would be the Jaft I fliould propofe as 
-a pattern of fpeaking ;. and I fhoukl be forry to 
think of your Lordihip's reading him before you 
. had eftabliihed a true tafte by the example of 
other Authors ; but after (6 many, I would 
by no means have you omit him. You will 
. know where to condemn him, and you will 
. find a vaft deal to approve. His faults arife not 
from a want of power, but of moderation-; not 
irom a deficiency, of genius, but of judgment. 
When he is cooler, he has none of his impro- 
prieties ; and in thofe places (and there are manj 
fuch) in which he choofes to defcend from his 
exaltation, there is jiotan Audior amons the 
Romans who writes with gceater beauty^ He is 
.in general fond of flights, and facrifices pfopd* 
• ety to beauty, but. in feme places he is corred, 
^elegant, and naturals His chara£ters. are glaring 
:i'atherthan beautiful, and as they are notnatu-^ 
,rjd, they can never truly pleafe : he takes infi- 
1 nitely more pains to be elegant and bright than 
. to be like nature, and all his-piflures,^ though 
he puts names to them, and calls diem portraits, 
» are rather pieces of fancy. s 

I WISH I could recommend the principles of 
Tacitus to your Lordfhip with.any greater degree 
of warmth, than his manner ; but he is certainly 
£iulty in the one as well as the odier. He is 
evidently a deep politician^ but he is not . an ho- 
nett one : the praifes w^idi he beflows upon ad- 
drefs and cunning, fhew the light in which he 
held thofe difgraces.of true policy. You will 
find, in a little time, that he had no great reve- 
. , . rence 
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rence for the religion of his country, and be af* 
fiired, mj Lord» he who facrifices that will not 
long retain his moral chara&er. You will like 
the meaning of Tacitus always better than his 
expreffion : in d)e one he is always juft, and if 
he had employed a proper referve in the other,. 
few would have excelled him. I don't know a 
more uleful example for a riiing genius than that 
of the mi&pplication of great tadents, and that 
you will fee, my Lord, very ftrong in Tacitus^ 
I wifli you poflefTed of hts powers, but remem* 
ber the neceffity of a referve in the ufeof them. 

You wilt be ftrudc with the flyle oi Lucius Flp- 
rusydi more than with that cfTadtus : he is loCs 
exaltedand eictxavagaat, but he is infinitely moTc 
full of poetic fancy. A great pact of his woiks 
have the appearance, of poetry Jfaft deranged ^u; 
thrown out of meafuie, imd inioaie i^aces hard-^ 
ly diat. Livy^ 1 know you muft have obicrveil, 
ibmetimes runs into Hexametens, but fisrsts 
is full of parts of vesTe. He is more an Oratoc 
than an Hiflorian, and is fond of dedamation 
and of aH the fmgularities of poetry in k. 
He is n^ore florid than T^uststs^ and im lights fit 
ealier upon him : there is at once a fweetnefs;aii<l 
a wildnefs in his manner which, though out of 
the common ttyis of profe,' caonot but pleafe y 
and he has a ^rit and ilrength of fentiment that 
fuppc^ aB his flights of poetic fancy. You will 
iread him wicfap£a&re, but itis notfafe to place 
too much conadence in his relations* He often 
&crifices die red circunsftances erf" an adion to 
thofe which he thinks would better have becom'd 
it ', and he is fo carelefs in matter of time, diat 
you wijll obKtk ^lifcoicer ten ftcangely fiuiitjr. 

Florui^ 
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Ftirtis^ my dear Lord> fliouU have written rerfe : 
sdl that is defe£l in his works • a^ the}^ ftand, would 
have been allowable, and( much df it would 
have been beautiful there* His writingB cont^n 
« fiiccinft Hiftory of the Roman Empit^e. Tfiey 
trould not be proper fbr af peffoh to imbibeihis 
firft Rudiments from ; but to your Lordft^^ 
who will fd weK know virhere to beJieve aad' 
wheife to difregard the Author in point of inform-? 
atton, they will be both ufeful and entertaining; 
His work has a very fmall allowance of quan* 
tity for the comprehending the ftory of the Ro- 
fnitn Empire from Romttlus t6 Trajan \ but he 
has fo contrived it that he has omitted farcer any 
thing of cdnfequence, and with ail their ihort- 
ne6, his relations arc not dry. He has thrown 
in the graces of language in too great profufion ; 
but while you condemn" him for this, you will 
acknowledge that the aptncfs of hifr obfervations 
"Will implant many things in the memory that 
would have flipped it under a le& ornamented 
relation. 

Many would be more pleafed with thefe flo- 
rid Writers than with the plain Suetonius ; but 
that, my Lord, will not be your cafe. You wiH 
know that plainhefs is a firft beauty in Hiftory, 
and you will no where fee it more advantagc- 
oufly employed than in this Author. He has the 
leaft affectation of faying fine things, and the 
leaft partiality in his relations of all the Roman 
Hiftorians. You are hot to expe£t in Su€tp^ 
niusj a formal and regular recital of all that 
happened in the Roman world, according to the 
cxaft order of time in which the things occur- 
red : this w^not his fcheme. He takes up his 

ftory 
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ftory where he p!eareS) and continues it as he 
pleaies. You will no where fee the cfaarafters 
of die feveral Empeiors fo boldly or fojuftljr 
drawn. Perhaps diey are in fame refpeds too 
clofe, the greateft and the moft uonatox^ <^iQies 
are mentioned in theTe recitals, and perhaps thev 
are mentioned too minutely. I cannot but wim 
Suetoniitfhzd exprelled more detefti^on, or had 
been lefs particular, on thefe occafions i but na- 
ture, in the ingenuous mind, will fupply that 
ccnfure in which he is defedive. 


You will admire the langjuage of Suetonius : 
you will no where meet wiui more elegant La-- 
tin: his expreffion is natural and eafy ; very ihort 
yet always dear. He is happy at defcription, 
and his narration has all the grace of plainnefs 
and all the beauty of propriety. His words are 
all pure and happily fele£led, and his arrange* 
ment of them fweet without -being aiFeSedly 
inufical. I know no man whom nature had 
more qualified for an Hiftorian ; certainly no 
man ever took more paiiis to improve his talents. 
If he is free in his deicription of the vices of the 
Emperors, he is as warm in die praife of their 
virtues : he is full of precepts of morality ; and 
feems, in his generaf conduct, to have fteered be- 
tween virtue and vice as carefully as he did be- 
tween partiality and malice. He feems to have 
confidered the Hiftorian as a character that ought 
to be facred from all attachments, and he is ra- 
ther to be ftiled an ingenuous than a loofe 
writer, even in his moft exceptionable pafTages. 
Truth was his aim, hewiflied truth wore a bet- 
ter face, but he defcribed her as flie was. 

JUSTIN, 
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• yUSTINy my dear Lotd, hardly deferves the 
name of an original Hiftoriaii, though if he 
would have kept his own council, we ihould 
perhaps have been ign<»^nt of this piece of fe- 
cret hiftory. He abridged the Work of a fa- 
mous Writer of his time, Tregus Pcmpeius* It 
is this abridgment which wehonour with the 
name of Juftinh Works, and it is happy for us 
that it has furvived the wreck of learning, for the 
original is loft. 

The antient Writers have had the fecrct of 
faying a vaft deal in a very little compafs : one 
would hardly imagine that this little Work con- 
tains the ftory of two thoufand years* The ori- 
final Author began with Ninus^ and you will 
nd the Hiftory ending in the days of jfugujius. 
The fcope was equal to the time comprehended 
in the plan : It was not the Hiftory of the ^^- 
mans alone that Trogus wrote, nor is it that on* 
ly which Jujiin has abridged. Ninus^ with 
whom the account begins, was the founder of 
the AJfyrian Empire, and many occurrences of 
the earlier world are related at a fair length, in 
proportion to the plan of the Work, What is 
the more ftrar^e, Juftiny whofe compafs was fo 
circumfcribed, has not contented himfelf with 
bare relation ; he is, in many places large upon 
what might beefteemed by anodier Writer little 
incidents, and he has, though not many, yet 
fome digreffions : and they are of length ; and 
though cenfured by the feverer Critics, your 
Lordihip's candour will allow them beauty. 

You 
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You will find in Jujim^ my Lord, aH Ac 
jptirrty and elegance of the belt ftsn^n Wrffersii 
and ft portion of (pint 6)tial to hi§ elegance. I 
wift I could fay as much in favotxr of his fidelity 
and of his accuracy. He has occafton to men- 
tion the Jewij and he docs it with a very un- 
worthy partiality. He is fcvcre without ju(f fee, 
and has faWities that fet him very low with thofe 
who know the true hiftory of that antient people. 
I have obferved of more than one of the Writers 
I have lately named, that your Lord(hip is not 
to pliace an abfolute confidence in them in matter 
of chronology, yvjiin is contemptibly feulty iii 
this article: whether he Be chargeable with thefe 
errors as immediately his own, or v/hether they 
Were in hrs original, has been a matter of dif^ute. 
but the original writer flands fo fair in tfie opi- 
nion of thofe aritiertts who had (ten his Works^ 
and there runs fuch an air of carejelTnefs through 
a great deal oi^itfltn^ that I am afraid wemuft 
place the mifiaces to his account.^ 

I CLOSED the account of the Greek Hiftoriails, 
my Lord, with the name of an Author not ex- 
aCTly of their rank ; give me leave to tatke the 
fame liberty with the Romany and to conclude my 
lift of thofe of the Hlftorians in that language 
which I would advife yon taread, with the name 
of the younger Pliny. The Works of the eldeir 
of this name are a prodigious treaforc of know* 
ledge, but I cannot recommend them to youir 
p^ufal. There rs too much : the matter is a 
great deal of \t ufelefs, and he abounds with 
faults and errors whi(^h you cannot have oppor*- 
tunities of diicovering, and many of them fuch 

as- 
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as his commentators have been little qualified to 
dete6t« The Natural Hiftorian Pliny has col- 
leded from aR the Authors, good and bad who 
had written before him, all that they had faid up- 
on this ilibge^l ; and, in confequence, his Work 
is a colIe£tion of truth and error, whidi vou will 
not be able to-f^arate. He will be ufefiil to turn 
to on occafion^ but even in moft cafes it will be 
better to have recourfe to Diofcorides and TJw- 
pbrajiusf for a great part of his knowledge is 
theirS) and in many places he has tranflated 
them too carelefly. I have mentioned the elder 
Pliny but occaiionally, my Lord, to warn you 
of the mifchief he might poffibly have done you 
on an unnoticed fearch, rather dian on account 
of any good it is poffible for yc^u to acquire from 
him ; hehas a great character among the learned, 
but it is otherwife among the knowing; Thofe 
«who are unacquainted with the fubjeds on which 
he treats reverence him, but thofe who have ftu- 
died them think very lightly of him. There is 
a great deal of artifice in the quoting him on cer- 
tain occaiions. He has faid fb mUth that it is 
poffible to favour any opinion from fomething or 
other in him ; and almofl any thing may be 
proved by his t^imony. 

I AM to fpeak in a very different language of 
the youngiOr PUny, He is as much an original 
as his uncle was a colledor. Every thing that 
he delivers is his own, and carries a mark of 
that (bund judgment and discerning candour, 
that one fbould know it to be his, though it were 
met with out of Its place. No man has excelled 
him in purity of phrafe : none has equalled him 
in what thofe who arr accuftomed to tfa^ writings 

I of 
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of thefe Authors call happineis of cxpreffioo. 
He ieems to have had a greater command of 
wcrds than all men^ and never to have ufed any 
but the moft exprefllve and the moft elegant ; his 
^yle ia nervous and yet £uent No Author 
feems to have had fo great a command of him- 
fclf as PUny. When fie pleafes he is florid^ when 
he pleafes dry. In one part you fee all the beau- 
ties of a diflrufed ftyle, in the next all the force 
ofacontrad^ed. He has written on a vaft va- 
riety of fubjedby and fo happily has he fulted his 
feptiments as well as his language to each^ that 
you will not be able to fay^wbich was his proper 
Sphere : he is at times the ftateimani^ and at timfss 
the common acquaintance, the familiar intimate. 
Points of philofophy are in one letter his fubje£t> 
in another fome piece of intricate criticifin. In 
one the moft important occurrences, in another 
the moft trivial concerns j and yet amidft this 
vaft fcene, you will not be able to fay which part 
of it he was moft qualified to manage, or of 
which he has fpokc with moft propriety. He h^s 
fublimity where it is proper, and, where the fuo- 
ject will bear it, wit. In the one he never bor- 
ders upon bombaft, and in the other he is never 
forced or conftrained, but his wit is at once 
mafculinc and cafy. You will fee in him, as \xi 
all the reft of the ClaiEcs, the man of confe- 
quence and chara<^er, in every part. You wUl 
admire the Writer, )rou will refpefl: the Man, 
and while you applaud the fentiments you wQl 
reverence the CharaSer. 

I am, my L3rd, kc. 
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Of tfec Greek and Latin Votts^' ' 

IH AVE placed tKe Poetical Writers among . 
the Ciaffics, laft in the accounf, not, my 
dear Lord, becaufe they are leaft in eminence^ 
but becaufe they are of lefs immediate tife in thfe 
great purpofe with which I havis' put ^own thdfe 
Obfervaiions. Befide, I have all along mention- 
ed thefe Writers in the order in which I would 
have you read them : and be aflbred, my Lord, 
that he who ftudies the Cl^ilics with intent to 
fbfm his own ftylc and mariner on their plan, 
ought tp have confidered it thoroughly before he 
meddfes with thefe dangerous people. Solidity 
is firft to be Attained : a true, a fedate, and an 
accorate judgment. The Poets have been pof- 
feiled of this, but they are the laft in whom it 
fliould be ftudied. Their form of writing gave 
them fo many opportunities of giving fcope to 
their fancy, that it is not to be fuppoied he who 
attacks them wkhout fettled notions of what is 
proper, as well as what is great, will ever be able 
to difcern how far he may go in the fame road ; 
and where is the nice point at which they know 
to ftop: or what that is which may be allowed in 
poetry and cannot in profe, and what is common 
to the one and to the other. 

You will have gone through enough of pre- 
paration, my dear Lord, before your fecond 
readftig of tbefe immortalized geniufes, to know 
bow far the fobcrer writers of their own time 
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mfottltke them ; and by this tou wiO accurate^ 
fak>w how (ar you may be liice them; where to 
Aop the couHe, and wittre to givte the reins.. 
I would no more have a courfe of this ftudy» ^ 
tik>a|h it yegarderi only (bealdng i/i pdMkr, he 
conduded without, than I would have it begun 
wMi th(0kn« As much power s» tliey hav^ Xb 
mifle^id imd nerpkx him who attempts their ex- 
cdlences before he has informed himiUf hew £sr 
ft wQl be merit, and where it will be error I* 
foilowthem ; fo much, and more thanfo maciH 
power they have to enliven^ aggrandiee, smi 
Apport the fentiment as well as language of hina 
who admires tbemf with this knowledge. 

Wrik one is to write of the antient Poetise 
there can be no difpute about where we are to 
begin. The name of Hmer has been, and ai* 
ways will be, phiced in the front by all that have 
any conception of what is great, what is 
proper, or what is elegant. Omers have doife 
well at times, or have done well in part, but 
JioMr, in his great work Che /tiaJ^ has done-fe 
throughout, and in everv part. There we fee Ac 
fame Tublimity of thougnt, the fame bokinefs of 
expreffion, the fame amasing greatness and pro- 
priety mittchine through the whole oompaft widi 
'the lame equal pace, without one fall or ftop. 
Thofe who talk of the nodding of^hia fp6t #o 
.^ot level therr cenfure at the HM^ aiid 41' ie 
T>y that, my Lord, I would have you to jtidg^ 
of this Poet. That is the Poem which he virrote^ 
in the full vieour of his mind* MCk0»% in his 
latter part of nic wrote a ParaSfi Regain* Jt aiid 
Homir an Odjxf^. The Odvfiy, my dear £jord^ 
k nof kfi ixifetvpr to rhe/iSin^ than the litler 
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i^the f&^met Poem of 4^ikm ; bii^)a».>t^]|^rrii«(^ 
itiaav fine t^ngs^inthe I^m^ttfjt R^^in^d ^ A^^ 
E»gli/h PoeCj fo aretheife ifi ^e latter Work elf 
the Grecian :' fo mmyi iiK^ei^^ that the Poon il. 
fiicond Hardly ta any in the w^kU^ .^^^tfi^ the 
edief of the iame Autbon What a pj^ile t$^;^; 
^nef^ble Bardf bis leaft valuable pi^€C(> tbi^ 
#bich we fee was Written ia iN j4etJine of Wp 
life) 19 greater than almpft all the Qthec Poeitii 
Jin the world ! The O^^ffiy conti^ns paflkgee 
any pne of which is of more worth th^ 
the whole labours of many that have been efteem- 
«d great Writers. His ftory <rf the. Cyclops has 
tn it all the filpe of the lUfld^ all the dignity of 
its fineft parts of the fame Ictnd^ and his defcrip* 
lioiis of the teanpells in which his heroe falms 
•re all himfelf) and fiill of his amazing powers, 
Theff^ however, are only paflases f^leaed from 
the rdft } the Poem, upon me whole is, in com-' 
narifim of the //iW, infipid, cold, and lifelefsJ 
flone ever tbop^ht the Niad too long, all have 
^Gud^t the Odj^ fo. It is as full of iiamiion,ai 
the Jiiad is of a^im* It is evidently the work 
of an enfeebled Pof^, . anxl &ew9 the marki^ of 
age nni weakneft thioiughout.^ It is true, in- 
deed!, that itis onl^ in comparifon of the other 
work of the fame divine Author that we can call 
it fo, and that although old age, it is, as Longinus 
6ys, tbe old age of Homer : the fetling fun^ 
.s which though it has no longer that invigorating 
4ieat and fire, yet has tbe fame magnificence. 

Thbre are, beftde the //rW ^nd OA^, the' 
[mock heroic Poem, The kittli cf tbe Fropani 
jd^£eij and fome Hymns afcribed^to tbrmr. 
vTl^fetoye>J>ceii4iiputed1^<oflie^ sodaUowed 
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hy odtersy a» Wotrks of cheriju^e Author. X 
am of ^(>i-nion that the gpcatcr part of then)) if 
notthewhol^ am hit, Mt they are not worthy 
t6 be read in compariioA of the liiad. We have 
fome very poor Poems of Aiiltads^ p^incipatty 
fchool exercifes, preferved in one of die voluniea 
of his Works, and there is here and thece-m 
diought in them that pleafe^; but for the left 
they are unworthy the name they bear : it ia 
doubtlefs thus in regard to ihofe Hymns afcribed 
to Hohar : fuch of them as are his, were writtea 
when young,, and before he had finifbed his 
fludies ; it is by the liiad only that he is to be 
judged, and that is fuch a Poem that, all others 
appear poor in the compartfon. Never was 
equal fpirit kept up in any Work $ the whok is 
bufy, full of aAion, and full of fentimcnt : it 
contains the adiona and the fentiments of heroes 
whom the Poet has exalted to the rank of Gods» 
orfometfaingmore, for he occafionally mentions 
the Gods of his country among them, and 
often they cannot be faid to make an equal 
figure. 

You are well informed, I am alTured)* by this 
time, my dear Lord, that there muft be fubli- 
mity of thought as well as of expreifipn to com- 
mand the true applaufe of thofe who can judge 
as they ou^t : no man ever equalled Homer m 
the ilibtimtty of expreffion, but no man e«%r 
came near to him in the amazing fut^timky of 
hts thoughts : his conceptions are magnificent 
beyond all that the power of the human mind 
ever/before arrived at. His description of the 
Goddefs of Difcord place$ her feet upon the 
earth, and extends Aie -mighty figure till flhe 
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kezdr is .loft amdng thd .cloftds 7 his mt9A$fe oi 
the leapof thsiuoHcsdi his Dekyt ifr not by milc^ 
o^ kiagilesy but by tbe ^lo^tiC! of. t)^ horij^on* 
Longiniiy ^o has a}fta quoted thefe p^flTag^s^ 
improves^ fo hm cdminentators expre& it, upon 
tb« Poety and f9cj»j it '^ the extent of the unl* 
vcrfie^ and cries^ out, if they were* to take an* 
other leap there would not be room for it m 
fpace. 'Vhtd^mmtntAt^sct on Langinus dohiot 
grear honour for this exaggeration, and call .him 
greater than Hrnier. He is greater, but he is 
rifely fo. The' Poet knew where to flop the 
career of his fancy, fo did not his commentator. 
The one is truly tublime^ the other bombaft and 
abfiird. Every leap, fays Homsr^ took in as 
much of fpace zs a man can comprehend with 
bis eye when (iaced upon a hill and looking oyer 
the ocean. He has given all the advantages to 
the extent of the horizon, and with all thefe 
die leap of the horfes is about eighteen miles : 
diis is magnifioent enough; and it leaves room 
.for more : but the other carries abfurdi^ in the 
very expreffion. 

* Thb fpirit of J/«mrr appearstoa vaft adran«» 
ts^e under the circumftances of this fiory : no 
man was able to have executed fuel) ^ plan as he 
ought, no plan but this would have been able to 
{hew Hoffi^r in his full glory. We are amazed 
. at thofis exalted fentiments which heputs into the 
mouths of hts heroes, and cannot but allow hin% 
all the praifes of a heroe while he but paints an- 
other* The fpeech 61^ Sarptdon to his friend is 
truly of this kind. Why aj« we diftinguiihed 
from others with fup^ior honours, but that tbofe^ 
who have bellow^ them f^s^ii^M$f Hiperior in^ 
c ' ' I 4 virtue. 
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tikily of our c h ai a <at g » kt it$ nMktfeliie Ood» 
who caii&d u« 1^ be b0Cnlo ibefe ImMnny' and 
fb^wtQ thofe wlio*€nv]iL«t ckedt which thef 
dare not imiute* When a cIomA has fiimmad- 
ed the Gruinn vmyt and allmt ut confiifioa 
and difmay^ what b the pmyenof j^« ^ Noc 
t^at Jvfiur will ipare tbcosi friMa the dcftrtiAioii 
which feeois. to thfeata» them $ chat were not 
the thought of a beroe : he prays for tiaylig^t^ 
that may give him op[)OJt unities jof fignaltzing' 
his courage : he ia outrageous that be is denied' 
to %ht> and calls for the opportunities of facing 
his enemy> though that enemy fitould be Jupi^ 
r^rhimfcUi ^ 
• . * * 

Yo V will admire him in tbia^ and think k at- 
high as human geniua OHiId arrive, to paint hn-t 
man nature worthily, in her higheft eacceHencte: 
and greatneis : but Iham- had more to do : hei 
had a nobler taik, and he has executed it mon: 
noUy., He had in theie places his heroes to do«^, 
fcribe, but in others he had God8» and he har 
acquitted himfelf as welL If we admire him . 
in the one» he aftoniihes us in the other i we* 
almofi: tremble with an enthufiaftic trsofport 
while we read tbem*. He introduces Nipt9tf» 
walking over the level earth» and bis ftepnot iir* 
terrupted by the feas or mountains ; they doi^ot: 
difcompofe. the Deity, but fthemielves tcenibfe 
whnrefoever he. apppani. In , all other Work* 

J oil will find the Godsdeic^bed by Authors who 
aye no idea of gi^tneis but from thofe quabtie^ 
that are reverenced in men : but iii Uwur yoia 
fee them. figured as of another natuKy ^eat be»* 
yond aU) tw qm appe« of gjEvaOiaft i« tbeiv 
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cmUvEesV^'^B^^ the #lx)Ie' (te^ipt)oft fias alt & 
^f'A^jeltfimd mtmi^tikheN^ ike refemUahce, 
and paamediffitMiit ttfe alloy (>r «errdlr!tf things^ 
You ^1 |nty the Po<*t whofe ideas were fo 
ooUe snd fo worthy the greateftfiibjeds, that 
he had not on theie occidiofis a greater. He who 
coiiM give fucb majefty to fabled Deities, the chil*^ 
dieo of Tnensimaginatfon, and whom their very 
prteftshadloaded wkh human fratltte», how would 
he have exprefled himf^lf, had he had the God of 
heaven and earth for his praife : and had the cu(^ 
tool) had the religion of his times^ afforded hina 
ideas worthy of fuch a power* 

No mortal man has ever been poilefled of fo 
much genius, accompU(hed in fuch a manner 
by nature, or To perfe£led by ftudy for all that 
is great in Poetry, as Hormr, No man ever 
po&ifed To noble a fancy, none ever had ac- 

Juired fo great a knowledge. Mankind were 
is fludy, and none ever made an equal 
proficiency in it. Variety never appeared in fo 
diftinguifhed a light as in the //rW, nor did any 
Poem ever naturally threaten a greater famenefs. 
At le^ one half ot it is taken up in the relation 
of battles between the fame two armies, under 
die condudt of the fame Generals, and on the 
fame occafion. Where would one fuppofe a fund 
of variety could be found for fuch an enumera- 
ti^nr? None but Hemer^ perhaps, would have 
kitown'where'to find it, but in him you fee it in 
ali the pride of circumftance. In the fxrft en^- 
gagemcnt which he defcribes, ybu will imagine 
he has exhaufted all the flores of his imagina- 
tion ( you will fuppofe he has introduced into 
this all that isr greataild s« ftat tmi be ttitftU i 
;. ' - ' I 5 yott 


you will xmiatba^ opinjoii^ injr X<>T^ till jrqu 
cpme to the aiex^ y out ^ you ^ gn you wUl 
fip4 cypry whtne fiew /bod lor ^miration, you 
will iind, from the 6xft battle to the laft^. every 
one liilng above the. o^her in all the drcum- 
ftance» of imports^iice, of varie^ iq events, and 
qf terror in the defcription. 

Y9U will be aftonlfhedy my Lord, in readii^ 
flomer^ Xs> find him equal to hiqfifelf in every 
part^ and 39 wpU qualified for one as for another 
4>ecies of writing. You will be ainazed to rife 
at once with the fubje<^ from the eafieft famili- 
arity to the fubliiheft dignity of fei>timent and of 
exprei&on, and you will ;iot be te(k furprifed 
when the, attention has been on the rack for 2^ 
long time with the greateft and rngfl terrible de« 
fcription$, to find yourfelf relieved by fome kfs 
important incident ; and to fee him treat the one 
with, the fame propriety as the other. This 
is an art; which Homer had, in a manner^ to 
bimfelf, at leaf): he is fo excellent in it, that he 
^clipfes all othtjr prctenfions. He knows exa^- 
ly how long the attention can be kept upon the 
(t.retch, and he holds it there no lonacr. He 
has ihe power of raifing it thither beyond all men^ 
^nd.he not only knows how, but be alfo knows 
when, to relieve it. In his mofe important re- 
lations he is, of all men,, the moft a matter of 
the fublime, and has the happiett and the boldeflb 
u(e of figures it' in the more f;^miliar no m^n has 
cv'^r equalled him \n that beautiful fimplicity 
which is their true ornament, 

, OxHEa Poets have had their feveral occellen- 
cie.9 but Homtr ha^ theoi all. .In his IUad% my 
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Lord, you Will find all ifia^ can fe ^r&e, il 
tharcan be pleafihg in Poetry. He *is^ eqiSiaffy 
eafy in every kind of ftyle, and happy in theule 
of levery dialcft : but with allthe excellencies of 
the other Poets, he has thofe of his own, which, 
obfcure them all : the unbounded reach of his 
invention, the extent and fcope of hh know- 
ledge, the vigour of his thought, sand theicor- 
reftnefe of bis judgment, are all peculiar' ; none 
has, nor will any equal him or come near him.. 
What in others are fmgle, Kand, as fingle, are 
great, in him are combined, and add luftre ta 
one another. And the grace of language, which 
he has thrown over all, communicates a beauty 
as well as ftrerigthto them which they were on- 
ly worthy to command, and which, has never 
attended any other- Homer's epithets are the. 
xnoft noble that can be conceived : the moftv of 
them appear fo to us at this vaft diftance of 
time 5 the reft were fo when he wrote, but with 
their cuftoms men change their opinions. Even* 
his expletives are thrown in more out of orna- 
ment thaii of neceffity,^ and, with the one and 
the other,, he has added a harmony that meafure 
never knew in any other Writer. It is fingulac 
diat in the enumeration of his legions, he was 
obliged to introduce the rou^eft and moft in- 
harmonious words ; but though they were (b in 
nature, they were not fo. under the diredlion of 
this Poet. He has found the ^rt of rendering 
even thehariheft of them mufical, and that in 
fo ftrange a manner that. the)r feem to- change 
their nature as they ft'and in his verfes. When 
I mention the harmony and mufical cadences of 
Homer's Verfes, do not underftand, my dear 
Lord> that I mean they are all foft,. and gentle^, 
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an^eifie'to ti>ewiththt repditidA-oft&e fmi^ 
fetUMb, He hits dared to call id fhe hffirflieflr 
Woi^) arid 4)89 added to the gracets of his Ian-* 
|uage by it. As the Compofer wiHIbtnetime^ 
mtrodhice dtfcord to give a new grace x» ht» 
pieet^ in die fame manner has Hmir called ia 
the roagMl and nioft unpieaTaift foundt among 
fhe finootheft that ever flowed over the homaR 
tongue ; and from the combination of both ft is 
diat )te has raifed that ftruAtire of noble harmo** 
ny which never cloys nor ever tires; 

It ninft be acknowlei^ged that Hmer had a 
Taft' advantage, in the language in which }us 
wrote, over tbofe who have vmtten in any other':* 
fhe variety of diaieAs in the Greek j^ive a pecir-* 
Ii«r force and fweetneft approprr&ted to "die paif- 
iion« No other language has them, nor in' thi$ 
has any other Poet ^ifed them with any thing; 
like the boldncis or the happinefs of Horner^ 
Yoti Will not Wonder that he was pecuKarly fond 
of t))e Imic, as - a Poet he mufl be fo : none H 
to fweet, none fo fmooth, nor is there any thar 
has a grace equal to the opennefs of this from its 
avoiding all contractions. This you will find 
his principal and his general favourite 5 when he 
wotrid be foft or when he would be fonorous, 
when he woiiW be fweet or fluent, this is the dh- 
le&i but, as occaiion required, he h^s called 
in 'the plawmcft of tfie Dorick, or the fhio€>thi»' 
nefs of the MeHck^ and upon the whole has 
formed that variety of faunds which he always 
apf>rbpriates to the fenfe, and which alone couW 
have worthily conveyed that infinite variety of 
mavie^aiid 0f ftntimeaj^wkidi appear inidft p^pta* 
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compound f pi th^« ^t^eirfeiin^isfl^t^I jipu,. 
wffl admire i[a thefln^. they .j^ave cxpreiBon thafe 
couM rio( have; beea conveyed by any iing]^ 
wordy Bod while they elevate tl^e language tb«pr 
exfdnia and. enforce the fentiiBcnt. His iigiii:e» 
will appear bpl4 ^o yoa beyond a^ll that liay« ap^ 
peared,.bi9|t;yQU/^i}i. always find tfa^m Aipporte^ 
by ,th^ oecafion^ $ and though you allow }\ifn lofty 
beyooddU Writer^ in^ -very great degree, yo» 
will never accufe him of being lofty in the wrongr^ 
place, or of being too lofty in his expreffion for 
his fentiment. 

HESIOD is pretended by many to have been- 
an earlier Writer than H§mert the ftory of thofe 
ages is dark and confufed, periiap3 it is moft pro-^ 
bable that they were cotemporaries : nor are we. 
to fuppofe thefe the firft poets who ever wrote, 
becaufe their writings are the oldeft that hai^e 
travelled down to us. I ihall not ^ rctend to efta«> 
bliih any parallel between their writings, what- 
ever there may be in their antiquity : but while 
I place Htjiod at an infinite diftance below Ho^ 
mer^ you muft not fuppofe that I mean tp repre-j 
fent him to you as an indifferent Writer ; be-r 
tween Homer and the beft Poet who ever wrote 
there is an infinite diftance: ^x\AHeftod^ akhouj^ 
not the aext in fame, is yet a very great one. 

I i>ou-BT ftot, my Iford, but you have beard 
tlifiod rcprefented as a very mean Writer ; it 
has been the cuftom, among a certain fet of cri* 
tics, to allow him no better a chara£ier : but 
yott wjll, I am iure, join with me in oppofing 

tht 9piiiion olVirffl to them aU« Khrgil^ whofe 
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o^yn cpa]|^{kiom.fli6iir« how mock he^wts i^fi^ 
to judgC) fppafcs of him. indiffeKnt places^ ^Mtd* 
always with honour and with a peculiar revt- 
rence : he propofed him as his modei in a great 
part of the Georgick^ and in his faigheft praife oa 
this part of his Works, .feems to have aimed at 
Aothinfg greater than imitating, in his own lan- 
guage what he had admired in Hejkd in . the 

Thtere arc only two Poems which are un- 
doubtedly Heft9i%^ at this time known to the 
world : tne neogony^ or generation of the Gods,, 
and the If^wrks and Days. He wrote others, but 
they are loft,. and pedants of fome ages ago have 
wrote for him^ You will not be ready to be» 
Fieve tlie ihield of Hercuksy a cold and poor imi- 
tation of that glorious defcripdon of JchiUefs> 
fiiield in Homer ^ to be the work of an Author of 
Hijio/ts rank in genius. You will before have 
obtained a general knowledge of the fabled fto- 
ries of the Goids of thefe times ;. but you will not 
read this poem with the leis pleafure for any things 
you have feen before i you will fee in him a ihare 
of fancy and invention wjiich nothing could pre- 
vent you from reverencing in the higheft man- 
ner, out the having read the fuperior excellen- 
cies of Homer in the fame way. But if he is 
infinitely (hort of that Poet, even where he ia 
excellent, in this fefpefl,. there is yet a great 
deal that is. purely his own, and that you will 
allow in him equal to all the Writers of the 
world. His. verfe is fweet and flowing beyond, 
that of all who have written. He has nothing of 
that elegant variety, that manly harmony, you 
fee in Hcmer^ but he has more eafe and foftnefs j 
and if he falls below the other in his figures, 
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^^e. tft^ask* dbgonce ki the |ybf ntidfe df Ifo ft^^te 
^%t npi^dte^ great. conpen&i:k>iii ^s ma&ftdr h 
eictr^md]^ cS^rmin^ his arrnngemetit of things, 
.judicious and agreeable, and he has ah air of fa- 
iniliaritjandy atthe&metimey of agreeable va-** 
riatiao in his relations, that make him a fevou^ 
rite witb all men. Of alt the GretJt Poets none 
isfoclear, foperfpicuoilsjnalt his parts^ z^Hii^ 
fiad \ he is the moft familiar of all to be reai^^ 
and he is, in fome degree, neceffary to the un- 
derftanding of all the others. AU that tbey fay" 
' of the Deities of their worfliip are from thi^ 
fource* Andj my* dear Lord, if you will cort- 
fider the Author, as you read him with this VitWy 
you will iind that the origin of a great part of hts 
fables is fome abfurd and extravagant mifrepre' 
fentation of the Scripture Hiftory. That both 
Humer and H$ff4d mx^t, Imve read the books 0f 
the Old Teftament, chronology, and the-ftory 
of thofe times, very well allows ; and from their 
writings it appears extremely probable that they 
did fo : they have owed many of their greateft 
beauties to the Scripture, but how have they 
mifireprefented what they have borrowed from it? 

You will find in Hifioi the fame fort of prln* 
ciples,the iame foundation, upon whichiE^bv^^ has 
built his immortal Work, but the genius was 
different. HeJiod\iZ& taken as much pains, and 
he has taken them in the famew^, but vrith 
: different eiFeA. You will find in mJkd^X that 
knowledge of nature th^it you fee in Hofmr^ but 
you will find it differently improved and diffe* 
rently applied. You will find great knowledge 
in, his Poem of the Works and Days^ and.^tlut 
much of it fuch as is as much in falhion at this 
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time at wben he wrote : and in regard to huf- 
bfndqrt.in, paitioular, jrou wil^. fio^ tbat Hrgit 
k^ occaTioct for all his adci^wle^gmenu, ainl , 
thatkis obligations to thU Author are not at att, 
kfs than he r^refents them. You will fee m 
Hsfiodaany things delivered witk great plain* 
nefs, which make ah elegant fig^re in Vhrpl^, 
and you will find in this, as in the comparUoA 
with H§miry in thofe parts in which he has tneat*. 
•d li^on fubje«3s that Author has alfo mention- 
ed^ that the iaiuc knowledge, under the dire&ioa 
of ft greater or of a lefler genius^ makes a veiy 
different appearance^ and isfeco under a ftrange* 
\f rarioMS light. 

If all the Poems of ^S^f^tf had been preferredy 
I doubt whether I (hould have advifedyourLord«* 
fltip, at your time of Itfe^ lo have read them : 
hut thofe which rematA, though tender enou^^ 
and warm enough to give a very fair idea of the 
reft) may be admiied without danger. Sapph^ 
the greateft genius Ux verfe that ever the female 
world produced, had aU the advantages which a 
wmnan could enjoy to mak« her rife to the great* 
eft height in it. Akaus was her lover : be gave . 
her all thofe peecepts which had rendered fats 
own Yerfe immorta); and it is not impoffible but 
he may have joined with her in the finifhing^ in- 
die cocreding, and the ornamenting of her own. , 
Popts acquire. ^a mutual advantage by their 
conirerfing with pne another j 'and, when I /up* 
po£b ti^*Saffb0 aright receive ai3iftances front . .. 
dift^tirjV judgment^ f doubt not but j/ic^ia was. . 
re§md the aovai|ta^ from Sappbo^^ genius and 
f^ - ■ - 
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'ThIs Hymn to Ve^iis.;atiil*^^^<IWe'W'*-^ 
young foiiale whom flife atoircd, for^t^ 5*^ 
fomediing very ftrangc and imnattiral rnthe ^« ' 
ly of her amoiir^, are all tfiat arc extant- oif-hcrs,^ 
befide a few fragments of litde tonfequencc^ 
and thde have been prcfervcd by iacddcirt'tn 
oAer Attthora No part of the van: qiiantKy ihe* 
b iaid to have written ha* come down to us on* 
its own foundation : we are not to fiippofeflntt " 
the want of merit in her pieces wastbeoccai* 
fioaof this. It is faid diey were too warm, per^ 
baps, diey were too mfiunotts to be pvefaved : * 
be it as it will we have loft them. The twi>' 
which cem^n, yeu will read^ my Lord^ with m 
pocidtair pleafurc, and taofb tfaekift^ kt dut 
> yovL have 8t one view aH the cttcnmAaticci*^ or 
fere and jealoufy ^ist caa affisS air JmnBln fraan.» 
Eveiy tWiig^^t can^^tedc lo«, ere^Aing^ 
that can oonfeB impatience aad vnealtnett, are 
ddk^^ and thrown t<^ether in the eomp^ of 
a few lines, and periiaps there ia not move art^ 
in the bringing them together' than in the di<^ 
pofiiig and arrangii^ tliehu It s an eSfcrva* 
tioo of L§nginmsy tha^ die proper choke ol cnv 
CttOiAances, and the artful arrangement of theoK 
when dtofen, is a great artide in obtatning that 
fiiUime which he prefers to ail the odicr graces 
of Writing; aodfae prodnoes-this Ode as anin^ 
ftance of the hisapfFf manner in whick it mey bft ' 
done by a jndicious Writer. It is to diis cil^ 
cumftance that we owe the knowledge of the 
Ode^ for Longinns has prelerved it tntke in iMs- 
quotstion, and he obferves upon ity that die. 
reader muft be in adauration td» fee every thkig 
accnmuiatcd init that could be of in^rcance ia 
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the event, to fee the tyt, the ear, the tono«e, 
thr colour^ the vital fluid^ the whok body-^ in 
&an^ and the-vritpye AmiU adu^ted* by the pai^ 
fiociy and the frame H^dy to burft to pieces un- 
der its influence. 

The vcrfe in which Sappho wrote was of her 
own invention^ and has been fince called by her 
name the Sapphic. She had more of nature \it 
her Poems than all who have written on the fub- 
jil(3 of love ; and as (be never wrote but whea 
under the immediate influence of the paffion, 
flie has always added to the harmony of her num* 
bets a fire and living warmth that.no o^er 
Writer of 4ny &x has ever arrived at. We 
have examples among the EngUfoj diat women^ 
when they write, do it with more nature^ and 
often with more fpirit than men, but they want 
difi:retion and referve $ on the contrary, there 
does not feem to have been, among all the 
Potts of antiquity^ a more corred judgment 
than tl»t of this glowing Writer. 

- It has been a very bold attempt to tranflate 
'Ais inimitable Ode, and wfaem yo^ ^ve letad 
the original, my Lord^ you will aMo fay a very 
frttidefs onew I would not be uoderftood by 
tins to mean, that, the Poem publiihed in the 
£piiktt$rAs not.agoodione: itnaoft ^iu-edlyis^ 
fo, 'amiit has fe*n^Qcb of the meat of the origin 
Did, that it hasthe.iamethoughts^weUiexpreffEd^ 
rand in' the fame Jdf^er; butag^atftareof beau- 
t)F is colBinttnicated to the original by the naufi* 
oal found of the words. Nebody feleAed diem 
fo: happily, nobody eVter. had the art of acraaging 
' them fo^gBaceftdlyas^ap^^A. T}K>fe tK^iuwe 
"•: admired 


ad0ur«d her rnoft^. and^ moit^jtidiofou^v Haane' 
given a gro^^tftjire: irf the prmfe to/this cirouofr^^ 
atmf&i nivl a timch greatcit Poet than the EugUfo 
tranfiator^ CatuUtis^ who atteopipted to imitate 
them in Latin^ has confefied that it wa& impc^ 
fible to fucxeed. 

• JLCMU&y the lover of Sa^hoj was her 
countrymaHf and her intimate acquaintance ma-* 
ny years. He did not only refemble her in ge«- 
niuS) but in his violent and abandoned love* He 
had all the unnatural vices o£ his mtftreis^ and as 
ibe» after flie hadbeen.b^>py inahufliand^ and 
e¥en born him children, fell into the ihameful 
and infamous foodnefs for her own fex^ Jkaus^ 
while he was pining aiiui. dying ibr ber^ indulged 
the deteflahle pai0ion for Jiisn . . T^ere . is no vice 
that ftamps fo ' indeUble a cliaraAer of in&my^ 
i^on tbeClaffic Agesy as their>avow^ love for 
boys; and in tbisnonehas-beeir. fo open^ ib 
avowed, ^as j11c0usm> The little,, we .have 
to this time preftrved of his. Wfitinga will 
eftabliih him a very high chara&er with your 
Lordfhip in the Lyric« There is a great re* 
liemblatice of the mantter of Sapplof .2S well ia 
ieatiment asin expc^on* The fragaients whick 
Vrjinus has preferved have aa elegance as^wcUaa 
^re in them that are no wiiere etfe tQ be founds 
iinle& in the writmgs ofifais miftreis. -, He wontd 
have beeOf perhafis,; a^ dangerous > to yuaiath as 
S^pbof ai3bd<wen][ayGongrBtu]ate with the* woijd, 
that either accident^ or the virtue^and wifdom of 
{imie in power, ^as deftroyedtbcs^catefl: patt 
of his writings. Nothing is fo £aital to the.mmda 
^yousig pec^le as pieces^ in which vice bears a 
^leafing afped, and tbe& .are. the more fatal as 
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thev have, the more merit. It is in the language 
twio mapocr .of the Q^ffics too, that tfaia is moft 
&t<d« We fee In our own Lord R^ehtfi^r^ {mc-^ 
tures that Ihock inftead of inticing j but in theft 
more artful advocate^ the fubjc^ was treated 
with fome. degree of referve; . juft 6> much wat 
Cxpofcd as would pleafe in. the afpe&i and the 
reft, which would have given diuaftey thcowa 
Wiind in iiich a. planner that it left the reader A 
defireofenqiiiringintQ.it. 

Ik what we have of Jkmuf^ die moft absui« 
doned libertineappear^ in a pleafingandan ami« 
aUe light I have ofcoR thcHight our Slmitj^fttr 
hfcwiMwile in drawing the charaders of l^iacy 
cowirdice, and vitiainf, in bis MJhff^ m 2o 
wfaimfical aisannert tnatwoafaie ibme Ai||;ree 
pteaied with d^m i but the cenftrrehoMs infi* 
nitety Arongev aoainft Ak^fm$. Be mefcce » 
houxweft libeitimnn htftpratfei and in ene of bb 
JPoems» hf a very expreffive^ ifaoiig|h a.ver]rco«rfr 
fimiley compares himielf to the bog, dut whil» 
he devoen one aoom with his moH^y eats an«» 
•dier with his eyes I h he faid it was with htm, 
that wbik he wa^r happy with one beauty he wae 
ferming his dcfigns upon another* I have men- 
tioned his worft paffion to you, my Iiord, and 
am fony the vice hadi fo litde fliodcing in il t» 
fbttJUnmn ear, that even die name aad figu».^ 
bis favourite in this paffion. ase psefervea fo. ue* 
\fv other Writers^ H$rau cenuneoiaraiM ^ 
black eyes and beautiftd hair^ and 7«Z^, talks q{ 

a moie upon has Sagu which the Poet thought » 
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• TcrtJ 'wfll |tteft, niy Ltird, by tlii honburabli 
mention' that IS made of jflatus aifiong the oth.er 
CliSkSj tbat *is WoHts wcrt of fome confe- 
.^uentie. If eihcy were fiidi as wc ^rc toM, it h 
well ttuflt wc have no farcr proof of it. The 
yicer firfdom grow In any i^rcaft atbne : to thefe 
abandoned and unnatural ciimes, 4^mis was a 
drunkard and a toward. He had nothing but 
war and blopdfhed in his mbuth, but we naVe 
the teftimony of the faithful Herodotus that he 
ran away in the battle which the LeJUans loft to 
the jftheniam^ aad^ Kke his good friend Horace^ 
threw his arms away that Siey might not be 
ttiottUefinne. ^ 

If I Tgoice m the }ofs of Ak^ufz amorous 
oompofittons, there were others, which by the 
teftifflontes tyf tbofe who were acquainted with 
them, wc ou^t to lament. That he wrote of 
war, as well as love, is indifputable, and thofe 
"Who placed him in fame diegree below Sappho if! 
the fire T)f the one, gave Jiim the higheft praifcs 
oh the fubjcft of the other. It is not a wonder 
that jflcaus wrote of war and warlike fubjefts. 
Though wehaveaccounts of his leaving th6 field 
not much to his honour, we have alfo afliirancle 
of his being placed at the head of his country's 
dhroesy and it h particnlaHy rcctflrded 'of him, 
that he lifed tb fpt«k:tohis f6ldtefs in verfe. Let 
iiot this appear odd toydu, my Lord. Accord-^ 
mg to our notions of v .rfe, as rhy<ne becomes li 
.|«tof'ir,'Aere would' be' feraetliing extraoi-di- 
nary enough in a fpeech made in it j b\itfthe 
:Grifks had onlymeafure, and it was not difficult 
ibi^ a,perfiin acoiftonied to write inmeafureto 
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pronounce -it. There 'Would be aWb the more of 
nature in this, as eVery man who is in great ear- 
jieft, or is agitated by fome paffion, naturally 
delivers himfelf in a kind of meafure. If we are 
to beKeve the antients, the greater part ofJlc^us'^ 
Poems was of the martial kind, and thofe who 
were acquainted with them give him the praife' 
of a lofty and no1)le manner, a great dignity and 
ftrength of exj)reffion, and even -compare his 
manner to that of Homer. What pity, my Lord, 
that fuch a genius ihould be capable pf fuch mif- 
application ! that he in whofe power it was to 
have been ufeful to mankind, inilru<Slive in his 
morals, and ennobling in his fentiments, fhould 
have proftitutcd his genius, in the greats parr, 
to the fervice of vice and infamy. The reproach, 
on thefe occafions, is always proportioned to the 
endowments. The eyes of all the world are up- 
on men of great abilities. I know I need not 
mention this to your Lord(htp as a caution 
againft vice, or againft that fcandal of ail great 
qualities the being an advocate for it ; but Atll 
remember, my Lord, there are more reafons 
than your birth forthe eyes of mankind beihgbent 
upon you : no part of your life will pafs without 
a comment ; an J I know they will be to your 
honour. 

I AM lorry to" confcfs that Anacrem was de- 
vc^ed, as Ak^eus^ to the mod hateful and the 
moft unnatural of crimes : but what is it cuftom 
will not authorife ! there was at that time no 
ibame attending it. One would wiihto'draw a 
«veil over fb dimdvantageous a part of thecharac^ 
ters of the Poets -oi thefe reverenped periods, bat 
<their Works bave^ rendered it impoffiblej .tfa^ 
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fpeak without a ^ufliof what they ^t that time 
could z£t alfo without a blufti, and there cauld 
be no way pf wiping off the ftain but the caa- 
cellinjg the greatefi part of their compofitions. 
,Anacrion^ iSitJIcaus^ was a profef^d debauchee 
in all fenfes of the word y if he was as lewd he 
was as drunken^ and, he had as much falfe pride 
in the one as in the other. We owe to his de* 
yotion to the jolly Deity the fineft Odes that have 
been written. If ever man was born a Poet and 
lived a Poet it was Anacrean^ He was early in 
life toiled from place to place, by ftrange and 
by cruel viciiBtudes of fortune, but we never fee 
him out of fpirits about it : he drank, and he 
loved, and he wrote, be he where he might, 
and his clrcumftances what they mighty and 
fuch an utter coxUempt had he for riches, that 
he not 9nly, took no pains to acquire any, but 
^\it,vi a Monarch who loved him bad given them 
to him, he fent them back, and told him they 
were not worth the trouble of keeping, 

JNACREON mufl have written a vaft num* 
ber of Poems, he was continually compofing, 
and he began young and lived to a great age* 
We find him commemorating the ravage^ of 
time upon his perfon in a moft happy and pleafing 
manner. What we have preferved to this time 
can be but a very fmall part of his Works, and 
we have reafon from thole to lament* in no com- 
mon manner, the lofs of the reft. His drinking 
Odes have a fpirit and fancy in them that have 
appeared in no other Poems on thofe fubjedb, 
indeed they rep^efent the vice in too agreeable a 
light. Tliere is a fimplicity in all that we have 
lelt; of his tliat has been.hit by none .before him, 
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and (bat a thoufimd kamc in vain cadetronred to 
imitate s the cafe and waaSc&td graoct tbaCiK- 
company every fentiment^ give an t i re fifli Me 
claim for approbation^ wtn to the lesft and 
flighteft. All feems to have been the effed of 
immediate thought, to have flowed without care 
and without labour from his mouth, and yet^ all 
is as finiAed, as elegant, and as correA, as if 
the labour of life, of midy. He has had all the 
happinefsof Sappho in tne mufical found of his 
words, and the foft and eafy manner in wkicb 
they follow one another, but certainly without 
'all the labour that it coft that Authorefs to feleft 
and to arrange them. What appears the moft 
eafy, whether In Poetry or Profe is, in general, 
the effect of the moft confummate labour, but 
certainly it is not fo in this gav Writer. He 
never could have been at pains about any thing, 
and indeed the niceft judgment will rather give 
it to his having had a nice and excellent ear, and 
a great command of his language, than to any of 
the ordinary arts of writing that he isfo happy. 

How different from that in which I have 
praifed Anacreon ought to be the lanplage which 
commemorate the lofty, the daring, and the hap* 
py Pindar. He has done a tnoufand thii^ 
which no Author but himfelf would have ven- 
tured but to think of, and he has fucceeded in 
alU' T^ere are critics of the c<dder da&, who 
have called faim wild and incoherent; but it is 
not, my Lord, that Pindar wants coneexi<», 
but that they wanted difcernment to fee where it 
lies. The beauty of this fpecies of Poetry is 
this feeming wildnds. The farther the Author 
runs» the more diftant bisiiiou^ appe«r %^^ 
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hh'hift'^jlbjeRy provided oifly that tl>^ have a 
fc^lcormexxon with it^ and that he can through 
Aem return at plcafure to it, nalturally and fully, 
the better. The nrore hfe feems to want this re- 
lation in his feveral parts, provided he really 
have it, the better. None are able to judge per- 
fcftly of a Poem of this klnd,^ but' thofe who 
ifi'ould have been able, had they applied to it, to 
have written fuch a one* ■ Others will judge bet- 
ter in proportioi* to their talents, and while thefe 
applaud, as, my Lord, they always hav^ ap- 
plauded, and they always will applaud Pindar^ 
the ceniure of the others is praife : the fufFrages 
bf both. determine that he has kept a connexion, 
and that he has kept it under all the circum- 
ftances that are proper to this fpecies of Poem, 

There is this peculiar in Pindar^ and it is 
owing to the plan of his Poem, the connexion 
of the feveral parts, and ftrufture of the whole, 
that he muft be admired all together, and not in 
any detached piece. Other Poets are happy in 
peculiar paflages> and they are celebrated for 
them,' but Pindar muft be taken all together : his 
compofitions are fo many noble and lofty build- 
ings ki which, although every part is in itfdf 
beautiful, yet they can have no conception of the 
whole who do not view that whole together. We 
admire the disjointed remains of antient archi- 
tedure which we fee fcattered over Greece and 
Italy ; even the broken columns have their ele- 
gance and have their praife : but what is this 
proportioned to the applaufe that would have 
been ps^id to the ardiiteft, could the entire fabric 
«ow be feen f 'Tis thus with Pindar^z Odes, 
fte tfaenrinpiec^ aitd you w31 find tafte» ele- 
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gance and graiidciur in the minuteft portion ; but 
uy how much the building has been the mor* 
auguft, by fo much the lets will you be able to 
detennine to what portion the iingle column has 
belonged. 

Thbre is no part of Pindar that does not 
firike and aftonifh the reader, though he knows 
not whither to refer it, nor is fenfible of iti great-* 
eft grace, the propriety of its place, and the re- 
lation it has.to die relt, perhaps to fome remote 
fentence only of the Ode* He is mufical beyond 
all expreffion to the judicious ear, but it is a bar* 
mony that every reader has not capacity to judge, 
of. His numbers area{^rapriaced,and his meafure 
peculiar, but all its peculiarity is beau^. You 
will judge ftrangely, my Lord, of Pindar^ if 
you determine of his manner by what you fee in 
our language under the name of Imitations of« 
him ; or if you allow all thofe compofitions to be 
Pindaru Odes which their Authors have called by 
that name. You would at that rate fuppoie 
Pindar no more than a wild, irregular veruner ^ 
for all that thefe Gentlemen attempt is, to put 
tc^ether (bme loofe fianzas in a diforderly man- 
ner, which, if they have neither meafure nor 
connexion, they think muft be like thofe of that 
Writer, in whom they fee neidier the one nor. 
the oth^r. But you, my dear Lord, will judge 
of Pindar by himielf, not by thefe : you will find 
in him a fublimity of thought greater than that 
of all men except Honur^ and bolder even than ' 
his : you will find a daring ufe of figures, which 
will aftonilh you, but your judgment will give 
credit to your imagination, and oA thc'ftrifSt^- 
enquiry you will fic^; him a$ accurate as bojd;; 
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ificl J;i his rneaFure you wiu fee a rapidity and 
fire that have difclofed themfelv^s in no other 
Waiter : thefe, my Lord, thofe diftinguifii who 
read Pindar partially 5 you, who will coxifider 
a whole Ode together, will perceive a new 
fierce and a new. elegance io the feotinientsj as 
tne feveral parts are leen cemented together, and 
a new harmony in the numbers as they have re- 
ference to one another. Of all Writers Pindir 
is he who has moft happily and mod boldly 
adapted his numbers to the fubjefl, and made 
the found correfpond to the fenfe. No man has 
treated of a more extenfive variety oi^ matter. 
I do not mean that his fubjefts are thus yarious, 
niy Lord, for of all mens they are the moft con- 
fined i but this is an additional praife, when \^ • 
confider that endlefs variation of thoughts and 
occurrences which he has brought into them* 
In all thefe the found accompanies and illuftrates 
tHe expref&on ; and although no man has ever 
dared to leap from fubje<3: to fubje<5l with that 
precipitation that he has done, he changes his 
founds as fwiftly and as happily as his knkj and 
the traniltion is not lefs judicious and rapid in 
one refpe£l than in the other, 

1. 

. When he leads you, my Lord, along the 
level and peaceful plane, no verfe ever flowed fo . 
fitiootblyor fo equally j all Is placid, calm and 
undifturbed as the furfac^ of fome deep river, 
tHat fteals along to the fea through a flat coun* 
try : there is not a wave, there is not a whirl- 
pool, there is not a dimple : there appears no- 
thing rough, nor any thing peculiarly oraamen- 
talj the pure fimplicity is its own decoration, 
ana ornament would have been difturbance : 
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iirhile you are gliding dowq the . finood^ flrf am 
with hiin, in a moment unexpodedly to you^ 
but critically for the Writer, he wings you up 
the fteep afcent : ail is force and Arengtl^ 
but with that force there is a fpirit that fupports^ 
that mellows, and that makes it eaiy. You tri- 
umph on the fummitt you feem tQ tread on air 
as you read over the light lines ; and in a mo- 
ment more he rolls you down the iharp defcent 
with a rapidity that amazes you, that makes you 
giddy ; but that iiever difturbs him. His fwift* 
eft meafure is as correal as his moft plain, and 
every part fpeaks him great with the fame pro- 
prie^. Anon he winds you along fome twifted 
«ieander, as foft, as eafy, and as variable in his 
numbers as in the path : he calls you, hence to 
fee fome fpe£bcle of pomp and dignity ; while 
you admire he is rapt, while you are pleafed he 
is infpired. He thunders you along the chariot- 
race as fwift as the heroes who dtfpute the prize, 
and he animates you with all their ardour. His 
^nthufiafin, while it aftoniihes, fills you with 
his own iire, and you do not feem to read but 
to write what is before you. Something like this 
Longinus fays of what is the true fublime. Its 
character, he tells us is, that it makes thofe wbo 
read it think more greatly of themfelves than 
they were wont,, and infpires them with a noble 
tranfport, as if ^hemfelves had written what they 
only read. If this be thecbaradterof the fublime, 
then Pindar is the firft of all examples of its force. 
I never read him otherwife than with all the fire 
and ail the enthufiafm of ^hefe tranfports, and 
you will never read him otherwife, my Lord. 
While this is the cafe regard not what thofe fay 
of him who have notfoubtobe convinced. Your 
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heart will CKcmplify what the greatfeft of iiH 
critics has wrote, and when you have done To-^ 
you may defpife die unripened judgments of thdfe 
who cannot feel him. You will find him mz^-^ 
nificent beyond all mortal men, and even in his 
loftieft flights correftand proper: you will ador^ 
his dignity,^ yo« will reverence his noble ehthu-i- 
iiafm 5 the amazing copioufnefs of his fancy will 
Arike you with wonder, and give you greater no- 
tions of your own : his command of words wit! 
make you think more greatly of the Greek lan- 
guage than you had ever done before, and his 
eloquent arrangement of them will fet your own 
Demoflhertes at an unlucky diftance. 

Thefe, my Ldrd, arc not the immediate talent 
of a fpeaker : they cannot ferve as immediate pat- 
terns of eloquence in your own way : but, my dear 
Lord, attend to them, ftudy them, relilh them, and 
feel themx they will habituate you to a noble- 
neis of expreffion, as well as to h dignity of {tvi" 
timent % arid you will know how far to regard 
and where to decline them. I never read ^/Tfr 
dar without, in fome degree, participating ©f 
that divine enthuiiafm which has exalted him 
above all mortal men ; and there 1$ no way but 
this of relifhing him truly : the Cool and fedate 
reader carmot travel with him, aod therefore he 
lofes all the beauty of his connexions, and all 
the grace of his tranfuions. When you take hiai 
up, my Lord, you will feel the fame tempta- 
tion, but you will check the firft emotions of ^t ; 
it is a falie fear, my Lord,- that bids you do thii : 
on the contrary, give way to the impulfe, throw 
down the reins on fancy's neck^ and follow the 
gloridUd leader. He will, under this conduft, 
juniizrandalmoft temfy, but'he'wiH never 6^- 
"^ ■ K 3 wilder 


wilder you. You will run w»th him ; you wijl 
fiy with him from ftory to ftory, from figure to 
figure, and when he has feemed to lead you 
away from the defign of the Poem^ in a moment 
he will return upon it with new fervour and 
new force. What appears irregularity to otheirs 
will thus be ftcn by you the liappieft order in 
the world : you will adore the fancy that wan- 
ders fo eternally, but never errs, and while your 
imagination goes along with his, you will anti- 
cipate thofe paiTages which to others are wild^ 
flrange, apd unexpected. His expreffion is like 
his numbers, and fo it fhould be : it is bold even 
* to raOmefs, but it is never extravagant : and 
while this fire of words attends the rapidity arid 
energy of his meafure, they not only adorn but 
they palliate and reconcile us to one anodier. 'I 
,know, mylford, yourjudgment will juftify this 
exalted Writer againfl all the cavils or the cen- 
furcs of the critics i it is not their tale'nt to wrije 
greatly, and of this you may be aflured npi^e 
will ever determine worthily of great Writers 
but thofe who can do fo. When jtbey accwe 
him of lofing his fubjeft, you will carry yoyr 
own thoughts with his, and keep i^ as he qo^, 
conftantly in your eye, though not the only o]^ 
jeft of it y aria whilq they flare at his return, fts 
they call it, to his matter,, without apology ^r 
introdudtion, you whp w^I hay^ fc^cQ that he 
has never quitted it j^ y^ill enjoy Vha$ they cj^ij- 
fure^ and call that his gre^tefl excellence, whiqh 
their good- natifre is, pallia^n^ui^ei: t^e n^m« j)f 
a fault. 

In JE/ciylus, my de^ Lordj.^ou wHI fee tfie 
ix& auem|)ts tg mal^ the Thcatr^ a noble as^ wdl 


dis a rattonal entertainment : and jou will* ^ 
<«ftontfiied to fee him, who ia a manner laiid 
dbe firft ^one in d^ foundatiod with his oWn 
•bands, canyine up the building almoflrto its ML 
JM^it. I don^t know whether the limitation 
^as a place; I doh*t know whether Tragedy, in 
regard to the propriety, expreffion, and order, 
had ever a higher excellence than as it caitie from 
his hands : while it gained on one part in the 
Succeeding ages it loS on another, and at diis 
'iioie, we are more than as much below Mfify^ 
his in fome things,as we are above him in others $ 
And what is an unlucky obiervation on our fide, 
that thbfe things in which we excel, are of much 
lefi confequence than thofe in which we fail of 
his merits. 

TfiRRon was underftood at that time, and it 
ought to be tmderftood now, as one of the great 
efFe£b of Tragedy. Mfchylus raifed it, and k> do 
.w« : but let us examine ho'w. He banifhed, even 
in thofe early days, all the bowk and daggers 
that had ftained the cart of Thehis^ more worthy 
to beftained by than than a Theatre in this age; 
.and when he was to execute this part of bis of^^ 
£ce, how was it \ Media did not kill her children 
upon the ftage, nor were butch^ies of a more 
horrid kind obmmitted before the audience. 
Thofe who attended the& andeht fcencs of gre^t** 
ne6, andkn^w what they ought tofebl, as weH 
as thofe who wrote knew how they ought to feel 
it, faaidfharper feafatbn^for what they tirkder«- 
' fiood was tradsu^ed, or was at that time tradf- 
a£ltng behind the icenes, than we can pretend 
ta harve of what is fix biuighnjgly and uiinaturaii^ 
J^ executed before 'our eyes. Thisi ho\<rever, 
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•was trot ^he great &rte of Mfchybn for ckHihg m 
Iiorror. When the fiibjed would bear the dariiig 
Jtttempti he produced his cftoms not of citizens 
er virgins, but of furies. You ftart at the bold* 
nefs and the novelty of the thought 3 think what 
they did then who faw it. Men fi:arce could 
comprehend, and women had not nerves to bear 
the furprize. 

If you are given to admire that boldnef^ 
and almoft extravagance that characterizes the 
greateft Authors, that is the only fault they are 
apt to run Into, and that while faulty, has its 
Ihare of beauty, you will find ample food for 
all your praife and all your applaufe in Mfchylus ; 
you will fee in him all that uniimited greatnefs 
of imagination which you have admired in P/«- 
idar J you will read in him'all thofe triumphs of 
expreflion which alone could be fuited to the dig* 
jiity of his fubje<9: and the grandeur of his own 
cor.ccptions ; but with ail the iirc you will not 
find all the judgment of Pwdar* 

Perhaps, my Lord, I am flngular in this^ 
but certain I am it is a Angularity in the righ^ 
that I find all thofe faulty extravagancies in mf' 
cbjlus which others, while they are blind to them 
in him, fee where they are not in Pindar, Let 
others praife in the whole, and allow no fault 
in thofe whom they commend, I am writing 
not for oflentation but for ufe. On a ferious 
examination vou will find that many of thofe 
things which nrike you mo& in JE/ciyais are not 
juflifiable. Althou^ he has in many places all 
the real dignity that can be expe&ed from the 

greateft 


greateft Poet, yrt in others, aad thefe laft I am 
iafraid are (bch paSages as have been' moft a4* 
jnired in him, be is bbmbaft and falfdy glaring* 

You will often admire hU figures, and you 
will often admire them with xeafon, but de^^ 
my Lord, be upon your guard : you who read 
for imitation, take the precifeftcare that you. d0 
not put down in your memory faults for beau* 
ties. Mfchylus has no faults but great and glo- 
rious ones ; you will therefore be more in danger 
from them than from thofe of all the other Writers 
in the world. You will find his figures, though 
they are great and glowing, yet often obfcoring 
his fenfe inftead of enlightening it, and you will 
no where better fee, my Lord, now entirely giea^ 
language depends upon the fubjefl for its beauty* 
When it is not proper it ceafes to be great, be 
the found what it will, the judicious ear will ndt 
allow it. It is the fault of Mfchylus^ I think it 
is his greatefl, that his language is almoft every 
where pompous ; that very form of expreflion 
which, when the fubjedl bears it out, is all beau> 
ty is well as all dignity, lofes every grace, and 
Itom admirable becomes contemptible, as foon 
as the fuBje£{ fails : you wilt fee this plain-- 
ly, my Lord, and you will know from the dif- 
ferent efFeft how much it is often neceffaiy to 
curb the genius, and how ungraceful founding 
language is on trivial pccafions* 

If we examine this Poet critically according 
to the rules of the Drama, we muft cpndema 
him often : but rules were written after Mfchyr 
hs. He has not fluck to a due regularity to 
<hara£);er> and his manners are almoft as little 
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varicd.as^ l^JA cffpjdQjic^ -..^C^IF ^.4?Mit jniijp 
Ae.folc 9jbj^4^, oi" hisiflfliitlon^ " w^ l^c- >^ 
found the v^ay tp d^f^c ytit i\\^^ iRi^ ^ 
both; but in his attentignto thefe greater excel- 
lencies he has overlooked, anuiabec tb^t; are 
'.though le£i iaiportant^ yet necqipuy. t^ongim^ 
has ^ferved, that thofe Writers w^o have ^afi 
ageniuf qapablt of attaining f 9 the trup fi^^iiMs 
have been apt t9 fpjcget ^ ot^r things in, t^ 

JWfuit of that. He lays it is with the true i^ 
imeas with^reat wealth, take what cs|re men 
will, fomething wiU be Ipft fr^^i it. J^fcbyl^i 
has loft more from it than all others, £or ii^ h^ 
cnthufiaftic ardoui; in the purfuit of it« h^ Yap' 
ibrgot or neglected oftentimes thofe things ifriti;^ 

fut which the fublime itfelf wants greatly pf i|9 
igheft character and true perfe&ion :. but as t)?|p 
iame Author adds, the beauties of this height of 
all eloquence^ where t^ey are unfuUied^ ipat^ 
amends for a thouTaifd faults. Other mi^n hay^ 
been fublime in parts, or have attempted it i|i 

JiartSs but it is only this Poet whp ha& aimed ^ 
t every where. He forgets the propriety qf whsU 
lie fays in ;nany places, but as it is al^ys for 
the fake cf belnE gfeat, the ^ult brit^s its e^ 
cufe alway^witn it^ and oftcin a ve^ ^iPf^ 
atonement. j3r~is never coo]« tb^e is fpijri^ 
there is much more than fpirit, there is fire an^ 
tranfport in every pafl^ge; and the Ipftineis an^d 
vehemence of bis thought on all cccafions^ tp 
which on all occailons he has alfo joined a pro^ 
per loftineft of expreiSon> will furpri^e you 
every where, even where it does not cbVni ypH. 
I have often thought that Mfchylus was unhappy 
in the choice of his. nianner o£ wxi^ing» Tliys 
Drama was by no m? ans tb^jiM-ftpqj.fph^A of hm 
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ivimted* bot 4iiat h not At proper term^ 
of faim v9bo dUObined, variety % nor was it pbiSbfc 
ika€ the fljrfe, sn wbkb be was idwSsiys deter* 
mined to writcy cooM Adt aB moudis, or ' be m 
^arafter' wift all perfoas. The Drama owei 
mitch to Mfihjlus^ but Mfchjhs owes . nodiing 
to the Drama. Had he wrot^ in asy otiier form 
be mufl ba^eftiGcee^ better i had be given fai3 
Jhidisf ; to the QHk^ he would have/tiv^ed Pirn- 
4bt. 



The fault of MftbyHmy, foB be has but cm 
fault, at leaft it is diat one which has given ori<* 
pikt>A the reft, ky that be often^ in hie ea;- 
^oBnefsiand eacneft purfuit ef the fbblime, && 
infior emde and undigefted thotights. All tfaitt||^ 
Wooaie anunattd a& he approaches thenii^ Tbe 
psdace oiF Ljcurgutj as Bacchus: enters it, grows 
voctf ,, and the very walls roar out their refent<- 
inent: This is- extravagance, but it is. nob^ 
cxdrawagance. It is a feuk and a great on^ 
kit id^en. it is a. gloribus one too; fie nA 
miAedby this, my £ord, I. repeat tiie warning. 
%eeaufe'tn its beau^ there is daunger; benotmip^ 
fed by ikihy and, there is nothing ia JSfchylm 
vnki^ you can too much admire : his imaging 
tton IS extenilve beyond that of almoft any ma% 
.bis conceptions are nd>le, his expreffion, wheii 
i» ta- not extravagant, great and graceful. His 
images are lofty, and .his figures bold, and m 
gisnerd h^ppjr. I doubt not but you have Jheaf d 
him mentioned as an obfcure Autlhor ^ be amired^ 
tny Lojrd, you will not find him fo. The crl*- 
tk&bave confefled they found it difficult to un^ 
derftand him,, but that will not dilhearten you^ 
isoa. wtii remember, my Lord, w adhi6mtioii 
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Of erttcrthgilotoiihfi iMo die meaiUrigbvt (into 
the rpirit 6f M ADUibr. Dtkfe ¥gk f(M and ge^ 
n)i», in feme 4egree, along ^di you, > and hit 
chooghts become, as ft werev your owa t they 
rife in a natural facceffion, and inftead of being 
perplexed, one runs alwap whh him, and 
you, my Lord, I fpeak from what i • know of 
your genius, will be often before hhn. Yoa 
will have read Pindar with ifnrit and widi rap- 
ture, for pleafure is too mean a name for die (w* 
lation he will have occafioned, and you will af* 
terthisfind .<^/;)tf«i fainiliar» 

Ik S&pbodes you will' find innumerable beaii» 
ties, but th^y will be of another kind from thoft 
l^u have admired in Mfchylus. Your attenlioil 
will have been held too nrnch upon the ftretch 
fn peruftng Pindar^ and in dwelling upon Mfi^ 
thyhfs J to^the pleafure of mariety, you will have 
in Sophocles the advantage of a relief; Sophockt 
had ^re ^enough, and he had a happy judgment* 
fie knew whereto temper that heat, which in 
the ungoverned mind of M,fchylus would have 
blazed with more violence than propriety ; and 
not confining himfelf folciy to the great, he has 
•thrown in the pleafing and the fweet. His ft* 

Sires are not fo bold a^ thofe oi Mfchyius^ but 
ey are more appropriated. At defcription 
he was eoual to all men ; • the death of Oedipus 
is as maiterly a piece of this kind as any thing 
that has been prefervcd to us of all 'the Writings 
of antiquity. What c^n* fur pa^ his account of 
the outrageous heroe burying himfelf alive in the 
midft of a prodigibus tempeft i His expreffion, 
though not always lofty, is at times exalted and 
.ennobled by <Bvery art and every ornament wtdif- 
in the compafi of the human mind i his images 
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ire moft ifhikbgrttan nay mmlsi jiid ^d^ im 
nev^tfout of the boctids tif^frnpnety^ * Whcft 
you'bftvefeenhi^figiircr^fik^^bc^of jf^iUkf 
ftaftding on Ms, own momtmen^ at iho inftiufit 
wfa^ the (?r^^/ were gdiig to w^igH anch^r^ 
you will confcfeyoa have not met, nor "dp ex?* 
fieft to-flieet^ wUb any dung Chat equeda k. 
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You ^tll' not wond^ at the greater ^eojmcf 
^ScpboeUs^ or at his having avoided mmnj oi 
ii^hviksofSfebylus. Many muft hove decHntjl 
becaufe they could not reach them, but this waa 
not by any means the charaSer of Sophock^, He 
had other, and thofe the next in power, cf aH 
Kalbns for his condnd. Hb had been the pupil 
•f Mfihyh$ I he had been inftrw^ed in aU hip 
txceileiKtes, and informed of all the ways of af:- 
tainingthem; to thb he had judgment of bia 
own to difttngutfh the faults in his im&af^ coi»- 
pofitjons, and added to this he had the judgw 
ment of his cotemporaries : foe. thofe who rev^ 
i«nted Mfihybis moft) did not reverence bia 

^fittlings. 

»• ' .... i 

SOPHOCLES wte efteemed^ and worthily 
among his countrymen as the greateft man of 
his time. He was in the vigour of hia facidties 
while his mafterwas in the decline, and he waa 
aUcwed an unfdeafing fnperiority.^ JEfihylus had 
'reduced Tragedy to form, S9pb9des added to his 
imiNrovements* You will eafilydiftingui(b Sxh- 
fhicks^ mj Lord, as a more corre£^ wetter then 
JE/chyius^ but he is too much laboured. Theris is 
a grace, and it is a oonfummate one, in the wild 
beauties of Mfchylusj that is wanting in the &'->. 
niflied and nudied expreffion of bis . fcholaF. 
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which ^^fchylm g^vcto hk faAcyi^ 3&his _ 
dcfc^ hut h« hl« carried much too far thiit fcc- 
ciA' iiCQiinicx ^iihtch it was indecsd a defictcanqr 
,ia tbi o^hcf wholly to. want. You wiU fee alfii^ 
jnif Lofd» thti whcrt Sc^Mif hkhky mi iwUe 
in hi9.phttife^ dM phi^ ^6> wUbo ttf o d , aadia 
confequence of this he is often obfcure in thofe 
.v«>t<P«ffiiei» which weuld «U« be: hid graueft 
beettUM. & i4 always, Am ii> the fuUimc wtea 
ktsiioice^. 4>'bc^ ckar it nau& be oafUisaL 

TmA^usxr cohU. not be- sbfiUiig of ail Aat 
^£bii]|y in tbofe dqw Ont i» 181 i» oufk Wi^ 
a W«i»r. q£ tfaefe cisiefi^ a Pawaiof iU§ kiM^ 
and that oftu bitta hndon^ tMai » the woak af 
tw^oi thiCQ* yeatn.. J^ckyim waoir bdwceo fisijr 
•ndi feimity» and Sopbocies^ near twice diat ««» 
JMtr.. Bui: it:con>4jBccs me of wihat I. have «ftMi 
dKW^ht on tiieft a«fiafi9nft» that tbo& are die 
hcA pUon wbkk have been, wkmn ia the lenft 
ii0ie». proimfed ihe time, be in any degree pm^ 
podTtioned to the occafion. In thofe long ofiol^ 
tinued labours the fpirit fometimes foars and 
iQiaHt«e$.flig^ and^ knee tod of the piece 
Cw^geli) if nnt the matte% at leeft the aMnnar 
i^ lbA.begjanning. When, lli^e ihoeghts ace^eiah 
plejnid on the iiibjetSii.witiioiitii^nrniption^ mi 
cinatinued till they fee thecluie, the feveral: fwrtt 
aliw»y$ hangL together, and die Mdiole i& of n 
{uece, Whsne thare waots this, all the othei^ 
exi^Uencies oCtfae.vtorJd are baU and poor, and 
to. tfais^i ^biflb is feen^iaaU the antient Tragoh 
dies^ ancllwhich is hardly fe^n \tx aay of dH»te of 
the MpdernS). t^ I am apt to beliarey io a-grea(t 
Utta&r^j oiving thatdiffi^ence wbichi Yi^ fee. h^ 
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SifRlPlBESw\\l^2S^YOVL^ my dear Lmi^ 
QO. 9 nobler foundation ttwin etthtR the grancbiir 
^ JS/ckyks^^ expre&on» or the loftnefe and ac«* 
wraoy of. liikat . ci Supb^chi* Mm^ida abounds 
ijQ ^ nobleft aiocalt^ of all .thfi antteat Poett $ 
H^ttf^ha&deUyerodfo laaojr Idions of;thii Mud^ 
9Qf apy of them fa. hafipily. Oui^ Siake^ear hal 
bf^n confui^d ibc dr^viring wonen^ in gonerai^ 
bad^ but he.ha$ fomc aodabje, and fome greaic 
{^faara^Sera aoioiig- them : EuripiAs deftfrf^sraU 
1^ cenfure^ and nuich m^re thaa all that haa 
hfion pafiibd oa tbe EngUfi^ Poet, foe: his are ab> 
SDoft all had, aod aiany ^£ them infamet^ i<\ 
SiBi^lwclf% lua haan . moris &vouiiiUe to. the itx 
than Euripides \n his Plays, but he was not at 
all fo in his private fentiments. His anfwer t0 
l))e <|uefttQn> How it happeiiied that he had 
4»kwa th^ women aJl good^ and: Euripides sdl 
had I had more fevecity than; all BtmpUis hod 
dflPiiie in thofe charaj£leisf it is, iaid he> becaiil^ 
Ewripidii draw& them as they are, I diaiv> thanl 
aa. ^cy ought to -he. SotraUt did not -afcape 
ft^ne rallying on this fcore* Hie was not ft»i4 
t^ the Tragic Poets in- general, bat whmaver 
Euripidis called upon him he- waa preient at- the 
th^aM^ be retblved this partiality intathe ve- 
ife&. be had fbr'^t^j^i^/^i'sniosals ; but the ilt* 
liatured world would at tfaat^ time, as i« wiM 
HOWf know, a man's reafbns botter than he' does 
himfelf* Socrates, had a wife whofe. quaiities 
might moftof thcm< have bean fpared, aiidthe 
mits.of the age w^uld have i& that, he honoured 
mi loyed Euripidn for the juftice whtchhe did 
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the fear: but this was pieafantiy. The bcft good 
man in the world could not but love and efteem 
the Autboi: who moft refembled bimfelf in his 
do^ines. The flyle and manner of EurtpuUs^ 
my dear Lord, are very peculiar. He differs 
from all the others in the fedateneis of bis fenti- 
ments, to which his expreffion often, not to 
fay always, for there are fome exceptions, is 
happily fuited : infomuch that many of his paf^ 
iages are little more than feries of proverbial 
maxims, and the greater • part of fome of his' 
Plays appear a coUedion of excellent fentences, 
the plot Being of little more ufe thaii to intro- 
duce them naturally, to connedb them together, - 
and imprint them the more deeply on the minds 
of men by means of the charaders to which 
they were appropnated, and the confequences 
they pioducedl 

Therk 4s greatly more fublimity in Mfchf- 
lus than in Sophocles^ and yet there is much more 
in Sophoclis than there is in Euripides ^ the lail 
will therefore give the leaft pleafure of the three 
to the reader of fpirit: but it is a pleafure that 
will poileis in continuance what it wants in the 
immediate degree : and its impre^ons will laft 
while thofe from the others are forgotten : when 
I mention Euripides as lefs pleaiing, I do not 
mean to point him out to you, my Lord, ai 
Ijefs ufeful than the others ; on the contrary, he 
is moce fo than either of thofe can be : the ftyle 
of the others is too exalted for imitation in 
ipeaking, but that of Euripides comes nearer na- 
ture and I am convinced, my Lord, will pleafe 
more ; though I would allow the merit of all the 
loftineiTes of the other. If he is wanting in the 
fublime, he is excellent in the pathetic, which 
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* is at leaft as rnuch in the province of Ac Oratbr 

as the other : no man alfe£ls the paifions more 
happily : and, my Lord, it is a fecret all know 
who arrive at eminence in this art, that he who 
has the paffions will not be long without the 
reafon. 

Although there is not the fublimitjr of the 
one, or the fweetneis an4 elegance of the odieJr 
of tile Greei Tragedians in Euripides^ yet is his 
language, in its kind, equal to that of either. 
He is happy in the choice of his words ; fublf- 
mity is not what he attempts in that choice, but 
exprefEon, and nobody has hit that part of elo- 
quence more happily : Longinus makes the ar- 
rangement of the words an article, and indeed k' 
very great one in eloquence, and In this no man 
ever excelled the Author I am now recom- 
mending to your peculiar attention. His num* 
^bers are eafy and elegant, his ftyle is pUre and 
perfpicuous. . 

There are many, there arc indeed very 
mztij particulars in which the later Writers of 
Tragedy have fallen greatly beneath the antients; 
there are alfo thofe in wnich the former havte 
been inferior to the latter. What is called the 
plot and buiinefs of a Play is much better under- 
ftood now than it was in thofe famdud tirhe^, 
and the variety of charaders in our Plays are af- 
fo a vaft advants^. There was a flat (implicity, 
in this refpeA, in thefe reverenced Writers, and 
the worft of ours as much excel them in this me- 
chanical part, if I may fo call it, of the Poem, 
as bur greateft fall below tdem "in its ei&ntial 
parts, true Poetry and fentiment. - 

In 


In thefe authors, my dear Zxttd, you fee the 
ftnte and perfeAion of the Grewm Tti^edy ; ani 
you will wonder th^t 'tliofe who were anc to cap- 
ry it« noMelt part fb hiri^ nedefied cultirating^ 
though fubfervient and neceflary, the lefi im«- 
portant confiderations. But, my Lord, there are 
certaia ideas of wlikh yoM muft diveft yourfelf 
before you determine upon this point : Tliey 
faw the objed in a different light from that 
in which we fee it ; and it is moft certain, that 
if we could raifie it to that perfeftion on our own 
plan to which they carried it on theirs. Tragedy 
would be thegreateft of human performances: 
They meant it as a great and mora! poem, andaB 
they meant they execute in it ; we intend m(m, 
and what we intend is more right, but we do 
not execute what we intend in it. 

. Ths Coniedy of the Grub was in its origm 
as rude as their Tragedy : It was at firft no ochcr 
than a kind of fatire, the moft open and the 
ImA licentioui of all others : Two pe^e ftood 
up before the audience under the names of two 
of the grealeft^ and perhaps the beft men of the 
time, and in the grofleft, and often in the moft 
unjuft manner, abufed and vilHied one another : 
people were as fond of flandier among the Grab 
as they are among the Engtifi) ; vmii m one coun^ 
:tty as weR a$ in the odler, the greater Ac pcr- 
fon the more wekx)me* the abufc ; from a very 
hide beginning the popdar appjaufe encouraged 
this ^^ies of Comedy to a much more unpardbnK 
iMe height ^ and at leogdi it became altogether 
unjiiftifiaUe and urfwaehuitablei andwas bsmiihed 
Ac ftage. 

From 
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From this firft period pf the Qr^cianQQia^iy 
fupprefled, arofe the fe^ond, ii) which ^bi^abulc 
was iiot lefs vehement as th^ocpaCgqs wsr^jufti- 
fiablci but to ?ivoid the cenfyre of the l?kW§> tl^ 
names of perfon) w^re i}ot i;}etUiot]^4 i ^d 
is^ th.e fubterftgc of thofe fo frqcjuent in (Hjs 
kingdom for ^he evf ding the b^A l^ws ]tha)t were 
"ever frajpedj hut this did not Ipng ferve the 
purpofe : Alexander's, rei^n faw a Uw eilabliih<i4 
which made it criqiin^ to pubiifb icandal tb^t 
ihould be underftopd^ although it h^ np n^n^e 
affiled to it. Thus dropped atonfethelicentiouf- 
neis of the anticDtCojpedy j but the p^opk wete 
too much ufe4 to the ^ntertainiyient to l^t it Ije 
wholly dropped, and it became nqpeffary to devife 
a method entirely new. The wbol? now cpn- 
fift^d of fiflitious chara^lerSdi aad man^ J^ot aiy 
particular perfon> but m^ia io the gen^ra|> 
was it3 object 

^ You wID be chaimcd wltfe the {yu;i% a|id wit 
of Jrlftofihgr\i^ thpvg^ there ;arQ in him thiiw 
'that will pleaie you leTfi| fipr wil) it be di|EiciJ)C 
Sox you determine about the ftate of Comedy 
wh^ be wrqtf • Yqu will even find tt^t aU bis 
plays; were not wyiftep under the fame qoiidition 
of uie ilage^ the wild and i^njiufti£a^ freedom of 
fome of them, tbe i^fuit upon pa^ii9i4ar pevictes 
ia the;q, will &eyif yo^ tfas^t ij^y wer« ejcl^bitfd 
.at a Tiioe when Cpnae^y wa^ \^lt t^all iu.ioot^ ^ 
ana there are otber& tba^ ibew yp^ ti<n^ Wfif^ 
altered and reftraint^ eftabliftked a( the p^ri^ 
when they appealed, . ^upfilh an4 Gr^U'^y 
Whon^the otlper iatjn, ppftf jpi^nti^n, w^^ ^t tl|e 
bqad of ibe old Comqdy ^m/Wg, the Qri^is i Jkj^ 
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mmdirwti}^ at attme when tegeimty 9ani de* 
cency were introduced into it: Jrijh^anfs was 
between the two ; and his plays that remain to 
us declare as much : You will admire his wit^ 
but you will be dtfpleafed with his irregularity : 
There it often a great deal of true dignity in 
his language ; and it is eafy to fee that, would 
the nature of his fubjed have allowed, there 
would have been more of diis ; it is often intro- 
duced unnaturally, and lofes much of its grace 
by that impropriety. You will fee fterling wit, 
though too much ill-nature in him; and in 
many parts, for it is not in all, you will have a 
pattern of the fevereft way of ikying the fe- 
veieft things. I know your good-nature, my 
Lord, will reprefent this as of no ufe, but you 
will heieafter find it of neceffity ; and if you have 
from this writer the feverity and fbarpnefi of re* 
proof, and all the force of raillery, and after- 
wards temper thefe with your own candoiUr, you 
will, have the perfect manner in which you are 
to rq)el the dart that malevolence may iittSt to* 
wards your perfon ; or tnalienity of heart lei^ 
at the caufe which you efeoufe. 

I HAVE all along, my dear Lord, made the 
faults of the Claflics, whidi I have pointed out as 
fiilly as their beauties, the rules of avoiding^ 
as the othdrs of pursuing what^ wrong and 
what's righttn*them. If 1 were'writiifg to any 
other perfon I ihould be at great pains to warn 
him, while he admired the wit of Artjtopharus 
not to adopt hb indecency ; but to you, my 
Lrord,to name it is enough : You, whom I haveio 
often heard lament the dht^ th^ has fullkd Ate 
wit of £«/^> wilLmtt needto^be put iit mind of 
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«a the fiune foundation. 

; I HAVS obferved to you^ mj dear Lord, 
that the Gr^sJt Tragedians, who were firft fa- 
mous in that fpecies of poetry ,..were not (o care- 
ful as they ought to have been to jM-eferve the 
purky of their chara£ters, or to adapt the man* 
ners regularly s the fame fstult fliews itfelf ftitl 
more confpicuoufly in theirComedy, and in non6 
o{ thofe fo confpicuoufly as in the plays of j/ri^ 
Jtophams. You muft underftand, or you will 
perceive, that it is the poet every where who 
fpeaks, notwfthftanding that he prefixes the 
name of ibme charter to what is delivered : it 
is the great misfortune of Ariftophanei alfo that 
he ihews no concern, what chara£ler that is i 
his fpeeches are by no means adapted to the per- 
ions ; and there is no diftin(5^ion between the ftyle 
of a goddefs and a cook-maid : I would not be 
widerftood, my Lord, to mean this as univer- 
£al and without exceptions ; but indeed you will 
find very few to it : there are many palfages in 
him that will difguft yo j^ but there are alfo many 
that will charm you. Among the loweft and poor- 
eft jokes that ever came from the hand of a poet, 
you will find fome, and not a few, of the nobleft 
morals : where he is great he is greatly fo ; and 
it has always been my opinion, perhaps I am 
Angular in it, that where he is moft grave he is 
belt. His humour is not unnatural, but yet it 
does not^ fit fo well upon him as his folemn 
thought. You will find a vaft dilFererKe in his 
ieveral plays: thofe which abound moft with 
the fober are in my bpinion the beft \ I am fure 
you will call them fo \ and dioie who have fpoke 
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othefwifc it the time of reading fiiem have al- 
tered their minds aften^atds. If would have 
been well if his plan would have admitted more 
of this, but it did not : Hfis charafters are almoft . 
all bad, artd thofc ^oiild not ^ive him, with all 
his licentious fcopc, opportunities of introducing 
mofe of thefc his greateft excellencies : I think 
him very blameable in the choice, and the world 
unhappy in it; for his' genius, thfown into itis 
ptcper cfianrtel, would have been of the higheft 
honour to himfelf aiid of equal benefit to the 
world. 

YotJ will find many of the cenfures pafled 
upon the Claffics for obfcurity groundlels i but it 
13 not fo With regard to AriJIophanes i I would ' 
nbt pronounce all thofe paflages to be of this . 
character which lexicon tranflators and w^ortf. 
critics have called fo , but there are fome which . 
iriuft retain the marlc. Wliere they perplex you 
give them up, my Lord j many of them are not 
to be explained at all, and thofe which are will 
not anfwer to the pains. You Will have frequent 
oCcafion to find fault with- the manner of this 
writer, more frequent indeed than with his ex- 
pfeflion i you will find him vain, arrogant, infult- 
ing beyond all degree and meafure,and that often 
wliere modefty would have been the proper cha* 
rafter of the paflage: in fine, you will fee much 
to admire, and much mor? to defpife j you will 
fihdthe diamonds rough in the. mine, and fcat- 
tered but fparingly among the rubbiih ; but, my 
Lord, they are worth the picking out, and they 
are worth polifliingj when you have wrought 
them they will become you well, and many of 
them will be wdfthy the croWn of a monarch. * 
* ' - What 


What Sophodes did by JE/cbyks^- my Lord^ 
tliat has Mmander done by Ariftopbatus^ he 
faw hi& beauties^ and as he view^ him with aft 
equal, not a prejudiced efc, he faw alfi> hi$ de- 
fe&Sm He adopted and he improved the one ; 
and the other) he ufed a& I hope you will do : 
he fet thetn up as exsManples of thofe things' 
he was to (bun, and as the more danger-" 
ous, as they were the errors and defetSs of a ge- 
nius. In menander you hsnre ail the wic^ ilay 
you have all the feverity of Ariftopham^ \ mean 
all the -juftifiable and all the decent feverity, but 
it is difpofed in ftwh a manner that the graces 
thrown about it add anew elegance and a beau** 
tv, of which, in reading the other, you wotild 
tnink it incapable, to every part. He is clear 
andexpreffive: he is ihort and nervous : ibmuch 
ftrength has perhaps in no man been coupled 
with fo nnich fweetnefs. You will adore what 
remains of ium, and you will condole with the 
world for the lo(s of that ineftimable treafure' 
which thofe poflefled who had his Works com* 
pleat. 

You have feen the Tragic, and you have 
feenthe Comic Mufe in her full ftate in Greece^ 
You will remember, that befide the Heroic and 
the Lyrit, with which I fet out in this account 
of the Greek Poets, there are others worthy your 
notice : I do not intend they ihall efcape mine* 

You know wchaVe apcculiarfpecies of Au- 
thors an;ft>iig us^ who being neither perfe£Uy of 
one kind or another, publiib their, detached- 
pieces under the name of Poems upon fev«rai 
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Occaiiont. Theocritus was one of thde among 
the Granff : a Mifccllany Writer ; but fuch a 
Mifoejlany, my Lord, he has left us, as time 
will not ddlroy, perhaps in many parts will ne- 
ver equal. Few people have written upon more 
fubte£is, or tbofe more different in their nature^ 
and few people have fucceeded fb happily in any 
of. them. He feems to have b^en a Poet for 
diverfion, rather than A'om any ambition of im- 
morulity. He has confined himfelf, in a great 
part of his works, to the leaft important fub- 
jeds, and. many of his pieces are occafional, and 
addreiTed to particular friends, fo riiat they lofe 
lialf their grace in our ignorance of the particu- 
lar circumftances. Notwithftanding all thefe 
difadvaotages under which we reaJi Thtocriius^ 
we admire him throu^KMit. His Paftorak are 
the moft read; men indeed have confined them* 
felves fo much to thefe, that many are ignorant 
of his having written an^ thing elfe : you, my 
Lord, muft not remain in that number. The 
great attention which has been paid to thefe par* 
ticular pieces among the many that he has left to 
the world, has been owing to the praife Vtrgil 
has beftowed on them, who calls him the Syra-^ 
<iifan Mufe. But thefe are not fuperior to feve- 
ral others* Yqu will be ambitious to diftin^uiflh 
which of his Poems they were that obtained him 
this renown from the Latin Prince of Paftoral, 
and you will eafily diftinguifh them. His nine 
firft Idylls, and the elevoith, for the tenth is of 
another kind, will at once convince you that 
they were the pieces which obtained that great 
applanfe from die Latin Poet^ and that that they 
deferved it. 

TH£]t£ 
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There fe the true fpirit of Paftoral in thefe 
more than in all that has been left us irom anti- 
quity. You have thought thofe Poems in our 
own tongue pretty, which are called Paftorals 
by Mr. Pope j but you will find they have nothing 
of the fpirit or the language of this elegant fpe- 
cies of verfification. You will agree with his 
friendly comoic^itator, that Aefe Poems of Mr. 
'Papers are not Paftorals : but, my Lord, as you 
will have learned the principles of that diftindion 
from Theocrittts^ you wilh not fay that they arc 
fomething better. The manners of the fhcp- 
herds are perfeftly prefai^ed in -the iyreek Writer, 
fheir language ts fo adapted that it could have 
become fK> mouth but theirs, nor could any Ian* 
guage but this have become theirs. All feems 
pure nature, yet you have in tliem all the orna- 
ments of art. There runs through them a 
pleafmg eafe, a huppv freedom, that takes oiF 
all the appearance of airt, while it truly is the 
greateft perfedion of it, and there are happinef"* 
fes in the thought never to be enough admired, 
never to be imitated. You will be charmed with 
thefe Poems I know, my Lord, but you will be as 
highly charnied with his others. You will find 
in fomeall the dignity of Pindar^ in others all 
the freedom and all the fpirit of Jnacreon. His 
magnificence of thought will aftonifli you in 
many places, and the harmony of his numbers 
in more, his propriety of expreffion in all, 

• You have not heard of Tievcritusj my Lord, 
as he dderves to be mentioned* Read his death 
of the Nenutan Lion, and youivill own he glows 
with all thciirc of the Ihud. When you have 
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admired this as itdeferves, go through bis hymn 
to Cafior and Potiux^ and jou will own you 
have never (een the fervour of adoration^ tba 
cnthufiafm of reveitnce^ or the awe of devotioo 
fo ftrongly expceiTed in any Author whaifoeyer : 
from thefe great, pals to bis little Poeitis» read 
over his wounded Cupid^ and tejl me if you 
would not fancy it a celebrated pi^ce of jtmi^ 
€rem* I have often wi(hed for aQ opportunitj 
of vindicating the name of Theip-itus from the 
neg]e£t which Tome have thrown upon him; and 
am glad this occafion has fallen in my way to 
do it) the more fo» as I am addreffing my 
thoughts to you; my Lord, who will ibon tell 
me whether this is due to the charader of the 
Author> or fome finguljM* partijdity in me. 

I DO not tell yqm my LwA^ that TTmcriim 
is in all refpe^ fuperior to Vtrgil i|i his Pafta-; 
rals : the Jtoman had the Advantage of all the 
experience of the Gr^ei : he was to build Mpoa 
a foundation already laidj his judg^nt is mor^ 
nice, be is jnore regular, and has. fewi^r &|ilta 
than the Grscian whom he took for his model i 
but. the Gr4dhi& more of nature, n^ore fwe^t^ 
aeis, ^nd more Amplicity. He has his wildneA> 
fes, but^ven his wildneiTes are pkaiing* You 
bav4e read the (uftic madrig^s of our own lan~, 
guage, ,but you cannot have been pleafed with 
t^m : fewH:>fithe Authocs haye b^Mi.the forbesur* 
ance to omit prettjr. thoughts altho' th^y^^rc^ 
not proper : in Theocritus you will find the chafti- 
ty of the PaftocaiPoetiy pre&rved without ^e- 
miih or inteixuption* You are at ap 9^ w^„ 
\mA^ in .^bi<ih Jtbe tender &ntim«i»ts wb^qjh. 
adftco . bis ^;^)yay^fuioos , ace natjualJy ,^^1^ <9^ 
» the 
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the more you are abler to Judge of thetr probhdty^ 
theiftofc you will eonimen'd tbem. His We fi 
every where the moft tender and the moft deli* 
cate, and though the expreflion is varied to ait 
almoft infinite degreei there is nothing in it that 
departs from the true charafter of (hepherds* and 
their unlettered fimpKcity, When I prefer The-' 
pcrltus to Virgil in the purity of his Paftoral, "I 
cannot omit alfo to mention an advantage which' 
the Roman wanted in the dialeft in which he 
iVrbte. The Doric moft happily fuits the lan- 
guage of plain and ignorant people, and he ha5 
' ufed it in all its advantages. 

The obfeurity of Lycophron has dettited ma- 
ny from looking into him, and has obtained him 
'Stn ill charafter among the Critics j but thefe, 
my Ijord, are a people by whom I would never 
have you abfolutely direacd : I own Lycophron 
obfcure, but, my Lord, though he is obfburehe 
is not perplexed : though his connexion and his 
very meaning do not always lie open, he has 
crvery where underftood himfelf, and the Author 
whd does fo, may always be underftood by 
others, with the proper care in the reading of 
liim> He deferves this care, my Lord, attack 
him rcfoJutely, you will conquer all his difficult 
ties, and you will poflefs a treafure which manv 
have loft for want of that refolution. Althougn 
I allow Lycophron to be obfcure, I do not aHow 
It a fault that he is fo. TThc nature of his Poem 
reciuired it, nor is he in any part of the piece 
more fo than is neceflary. Where he may be 
clear, no Poet is more perfplcuous, and it is 
evident hence that this manner, for which he 
has been fo feverdy cenfured, was not natural' 
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to him, but the refult of his judgment, as ap« 
propriated to this particular fubjed. The Poem 
is a prophecy of Cajfandra : it is delivered hy 
the keeper of the tower in which (be was lodged, 
to the King : he fets out with obferving, that 
(he was dark and obfcure in her prefages ; and 
after this would the critic, who condemns Lyc^^ 
phroH^ have had him make the whole matter 
clear in the recitaL 

LYCOPHRON, my Lord, has all the fire 
and all the fury of Pindar : you will not only be 
delighted, you will be amazed and aftonifhed 
as you read him : there are paiTages in him equal 
Co any thing in the Poets of greateft name ; 
and it would not be eafy to point out in him 
any thing at which the greateft of them would 
have needed to blufli. The Roman Poets, and 
the very firft of; them, had an opinion of Lyco;^ 
phron^ my Lord, very different from what the 
prefent cuftom entertains. When you have 
read him, you will find that Horace has often 
copied him, and that he has been indebted to 
him for jnany of his moft approved paffages, the 
Paflcr cum traberet per freta^ in which is the 
beautiful prophecy of the deftruSion that was 
to be the confcquence of the rape of Helen j is a 
v^ry clofc imitation of this excellent Poem : not 
only of many of its peculiar paffages, but in the 
very fubftance and tenor of the wlK)le : nor is 
this the only Ode in which you will trace him, 
pailage after paffage, making Lycophrm his mo- 
dfil. This was a thing very common with the 
LaiinVoctSy in regard to the Greeis ^ and we 
have been at the pains to trace it out in a num- 
ber of them : but Lycophron is fo little read, that 
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I do not know it has ' been ever obferved th^ 
Horace has been obliged to him : nor indeed is 
Horace the only Roman that has been fo obliged, 
though the others not fo conrpicuoufly or fo con* 
'fiderably* 

CATULLUS^ my Lord, has been as often 
indebted to CaUimachusj as Horace to Lycophroir^ 

' but to great good luck of the Roman^ the Works 
of his original are in a great meafure loft. What 
remain to us of this Author are however of fuch 
merit as to make us fuiEciently regret thofe 
which are loft. Thecompofitions of this Poet 
were all of the lefler kind, and to this it is very 
prdbably owing, in a great meafure, that they 

' have periihed. They had merit enough to have 
preferved them, but the art of Printing, which 
now keeps thefe Ibort pieces fo happily together^ 
was wanting. 

You will be greatly plea(ed with what we 
have of CalUmachus^ and the profefted tranfla- 
tions of Catullus will give you an idea of the re* 
mainder. You will allow vaft fublimity to 
m^ny of his expreffions, and yet in the fublimeft 
of them he has nothing of that wildnefs which is 
too much the character of even the true fublime 
in many Authors : the boldeft of Callimachus*s 
> flights are under the perfect regulation of a nice 
' judgment : there is a peculiar grace which he 
throws over little things, and the fame grace 
which dignifies thefe foftens the other. If I by 
no means agree with even Ovidy who gives hhn 
. art in the place of genius, I allow him all that 
art in its higheft perfection, in fuch perfedion, 
indeed, that it covers and difguifes the fallies of 
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M^iv^ lA Aidi aaumner; t)»t thqr are Ic^ wi 
^f.itkc t^man P^ct 4^^ not fee them all, it isnp 
, vondcr that Ute critics haye ieen non^ of tbeis^ - 

« • . . 

It 19 not only the flights and fallies of his; fan- 
cy that are thus difguifed by his great art, and 
made to appear widi an eaie that fpeaks them 
^the language of mere nature ^ Jbis jppraiie is in the 
iame manner melted down by ,i^ into dhe appeaf- 
. anc^e of common opinion : ^and while he aUows 
hi^ fubjefl all that flattery can beflow upon it» 
you think he is fayjuu^ opiy what any body elfe 
laid on the fame occaiK>n* He has a delicacy in 
this unknown to all the other Writers, and even 
tliat delicacy has not its natural appearance under 
the addrefs that in him levels a,nd. renders adl 
. things familiar. When he gives into the entbu- 
iiafm of devotipnjt no Author, is more perfectly 
infpirecl : you are awed while you readbim» al- 
though you defpife the very objects of his enthu- 
. i^afgi. You wiH difcoye^, in all his piecei^ the 
. Gentleqiaii and. the ^h^Iar : it will not bediA- 
. cult for you to diflinguiih th^t he had pafled his 
. time in &e court of one of the politeft King^i, 
, and that he was a mafter of all the learniiig of 
hk time. 

r 

, . With all bis beauties,. CaUim^cbus^ however^ 
. is not without faults,^ and.^ev afe faults that 
. wUl give you as much dirpleamre as any can. 
:;No Author i$ naturally more clear in bis expfet 
. fion thao Callimchus ; but he has 9n unlucky 
affedation of . ufii^ uncommon words, whicn 
render \svax qb&w'C. He never thought proper 
, to undertake any large work ; and he has , been 
. hfild cheip l^i Uiat, 3|Qt only ,9iuong the critics 
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but whaH be wanted in length he made lip iii t)k 
auiTiber of hts pieces: the *ateooimtwe te^'of 
them is v^ry ^arge» and it is a real misfortune 
that the aceount is all we have of aiinoftthc 

* • • ' ' ' 

I MAVEfeptfeen mtKlit)f yourpi^a&at^ my 
4eif Ijofd^ in d^e turning t>vcrtfrefe tiobk re- 
mains of antient learning, and were I addreffing 
Biyfelf to a«y other perion of your Lordihip's 
jage, I ibould fay you would fa^ great plea* 
fure in the Argonautich of ApoUmiui RhoiUus : 
but, I doubt it. You have not read, my 
dear Loifd, a'more correft Writer than Afelk- 
nius : you will not find a fingle fault in hiim 
You will perceive him going on in the (ame 
equal pace throughout the whole Poem, but this 
)^ little praife \ as he finks into no faults he rifes 
to no beauties : and you, my Lord, who have 
been ufed to die flints oi Pindar^ and the ma- 
j/efty of Homer p will not give much a^^laufe to 
this iZ^K)Cent mediocrity, 

Th}» €har»3er oiJpoBmius^ my dear Lord, 
i^'fronfi the <kiys of the earlieft crttks. You 
b^ve.thejudgiment^iLtfa^iviri, than whom no 
man would iponer have found out a beauty, than 
wbihA no man. would fiK>near have praiied one to 
coftfirm \ty and the authority of ^intilian to 
.ilamp the cfaanufter# You will find him, my 
Lord, laborious bevond all diat you coxild have 
fuppofed of a Grecian Poet, and you will find a 
variety that would have pleafed you, did it not 
'declare itfelfto be a laboured variety. It has 
been fuppofed that be h^d a peculiar excellence 
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in touching the tender paffions, but I fee nd great 
foundation for this. I have compared his amourr 
of Medea with thofe of Didoj into which thofe 
who think moft highly oi Apdhnuus fuppofe the 
Roman copied many of bis beaulie% but I fee 
nothing or it : where the fubje£b have happened 
to be moft alike> there are fentiments in the fame 
degree alike altb^ but thefe are by no means the 
fineft parts of VirgiFs defcription, nor are they 
to be fuppofed imitations. He is familiar enough, 
and you will find no difficxilty in running him 
over, but I do not recommend it to you to be- 
flow much time upon him. 

The Poet whom the Chriftian ApofHe quotes, 
TH yaif x«i y«o« i^^ci, fer we alfr are his offsprings 
fpeaking of the Creator of all things deferves a 
more confiderable attention. The Heathen whom 
St. Paul thought it worth while to quote, you, 
my Lord, will certainly think it worth while to 
read. Aratus is of a very different chara£ter 
from ApoUmius^ and there is great reafon to la- 
ment the lofs of the far greater put of bis pieces-^ 
what remain, probably, are not the beft of his 
writings, at leaft they are on unlucky fubje£ts. 
The cuflom of the times paid a greater reverence 
•to the ftars than the truephilofophy of this period 
will allow. But, my Lord, make the proper 
allowances for this unavoidable blemifh, and you 
will think the Poet, according to the fables of 
Jiis times, deferves a place among thofe flars 
which acquire a new luftre from his account of 
them. 

The antients, while they believed in judicial 
Aftrology, yet made it a oiflind fci^oce from 
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Aftronomy, and as fuch Aratui has treated it. 
He has divided his Work into two drftinft parts^ 
In the firft he lays down the Aftronomy of thofe 
times in a happy manner : you will allow for its 
imperfections, my Lord, and you wrH then give 
k the higbeft praife. The fubjeS was great^ 
and he has treated it with a fuitable dignity. In 
the laft you have the erroneous opinion of thofc 
times concerning the relations of the ftars to one 
another, and thctr influence and efFe6ls on hu- 
man bodies, this you will treat with a proper ne- 
gled as to the meaning ; but when you fee the 
manner in which the Poet has delivered it, you 
will lament that fuch a genius had not fufficient 
foundation in true knowfedgCr You, who will 
have read Theocritus \i^ioxt you meddle with this 
Author, will know what to think of him as a 
judge: the reverence with which he names vfr<?- 
tusy will countenance all your good opinion oE 
him.. 

There is one Greek Poet more, my Lord,^ 
whom I am to name to you, and then we will 
confider the Latins. No man was ever more 
unhappy in a fubje£^ than Oppian^ and yet he has 
found the way to raife the theme as he purfue$ 
it. Hrs moft confiderable piece is a Poem upoa 
the fiflies, and ways of fiihing of the antients : 
we have another alfo of his on hunting, and we 
hear of a third oh fowling, but that is not come 
<bwn to U3. One would imagine the fecond to- 
bave been the happier fubjeA, but the Halien^ 
tiC6 was his firfl, and I muft think b his beft 
PoeoK It is an odd matter upon which to exert 
the genius of the verfifier ; but you will find*,. 
my Lord> that Oppian is every where elegant,, 
i ' L 5 andt 


iua4 in .o^^ny. |>l9^e€ (ubljme) b<^ ha» bff^>ll4^!^i 
^90 the Ml pf WApwing; a ^r^ce upon i3biqg&^|h 
theq[1felv^^ngfa|;ef^li heisfivcjyvffaereipoaB&; 
m» iangoage is foft a^d eaTy ^ his cxpreffian pecu- 
liarly happy I «(ui hfs oumpers harmonious : Y09M, 
uill find him copious on a fubjefi apparently £> 
Jbarren, foil of dignity on what might h^ve been 
thought the meaaeft ocea^ioiH ana ea^ wheve 
you would fuppofe he muft be dry: You will 
read no part of him, my J^^oidy without lecol- 
le£ling a ibong and a happy fimilitude with 
FirgU^ and you will own them a grace to out 
another. 

It is not only the poetical world that efleem 
OftpUin^ the naturalifts call him a treafupe of real 
knowledge ^ he is the happy me^ns of our mq-* 
derftanding thofe early authors whom it wi»ild 
have been impoflible for us to have otherwile 
made out 1 we know all the fiihes he mentions^ 
and by knowing what fpecies he calls by fuch or 
fuch particular names* we alio know what we 
are to underfiand by tne Dune name where it oc* 
curs in an earlier writer, and denotes fometl^in^ 
more than entertainment. This is a dry piece 
of aiticiiin to youy my Lord, but without en^ 
tering into th^ Spirit of it, you will be pleafjbj 
to find that an author who can pleafe may idib be 
ufefuK 

As I obferved to you, my IjotA, in regvd fJ9 
the aftronpiny x>f jir^aufy (o widi regard to the 
natural philofophy of Oppian, you muft make 
the neceiiary allowances for the fafliioa of 
Iknowledge as well as for the degree of knowledge 
of the times; The antients were aieduloua in f 
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great degree : Credulity in general depends in« 
.deed on a deficiency of knowledge, and is 
proportioned to the degree of that deficiency. 
jfou will not need to be told at this time, 
that reptiles of the earth do not go into the 
Ifea to copulate with fiflies ; You will not be* 
lieve diat a ereature can change its fex after a 
year ; or that the ikins of anirnals which live ia 
enmity retain that enmity to the laft» and ihew 
it after they are dreiTed for common ufe. Theie 
were things religioufly believed in Oppian's timet 
and he is not therefore to be condemned for re* 
jpeatiiig them : You will know in what degree of. 
xegardto place thefe things : for the reft, believe 
iBCy my Lord, you cannot hold the author u$ 
more ^eem than he deferves : Princes are not 
always the beft judges in the world, but 
they have always thofe about them who can 
fupply the deficiency : You have been told of the 
reward this poet obtained for his Halieutics frona 
CaracaUa^ and you will receive this as a collate* 
ra! teftimony or his worth, though you would 
not have held it in much regaid as a ph- 
inary« 

I sHAirL enter upon tlie Roman poetry 

at their Comedy* You will not wonder to 
lee me place Plautus at the head of it : Yoit 
UnSi read him with vaft fatisfadion, with more 
than iatisfadlion, with infinite delight: But, my 
^ Lord, in order to judge of the Rsman Comedy 
you muft do as you have ahready done in regard 
to the Greei Tragedy ; you muft diveft yourfelf 
of thofe ideas which men are apt to imbibe from 
the Comedy of the prefent age, and from which 
they are too apt to Judse of Comedy in gen^- 
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rz\j before you can determine any dung proper* 
ly in regard to that of the antients. The Romam 
Comedy is not nearly To much different from the 
Englijh^ as is the Tragedy of the Greeks from 
that of all the modern nations;: yet it is different 
enough to require other rules for judging of it. 
The Comedy of Plautus is not fo diilerent from 
that of this time as that of Terence^ and yet there 
is enough in it that wouM be very ftrangely re^ 
ceived by a modern audience. In the Comedies, 
of Plautus and of Terence you fee, my Lord, two 
extremes, between which the Engiijh Comeiy 
has attempted to hit a happy medium, and I think 
It has in a great meafure fucceeded in the attempt;, 
that, however, is a fubjeft foreign to the prefent 
conHderation. A great part of Plautus is too^ 
light, and the greateft part of Terence is too. 
heavy, too grave for the modern notion of Co- 
medy; Terence often runs into Tragedy, and 
Plautus into Farce» It is certain, that among 
the EngKJh Comedies, there are fome that have 
nothing of the one or the other extreme; our 
tafte approves thefe and it is right r But as the 
tafte of the times when thefe authors wrote ap- 
proved fomething elfe inftead of this, we arc to. 
arraign that tafte in many things rather thaa 
thofe authors who found it neceffary to write up,, 
«r to write down to it^ 

You win fee in Plautus a happy fertility of 
invention^ which none that we know of before 
him, and which we moft certainly know riiat 
none after him, poflefled : He has a copioufnefs 
of imagination that has been, and that will.con-- 
tinue to be, unrivaled : He has fliewn great 
judgment in the choice and ia diecbndticl of his 
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fable ; his chara£ters ar^ 4ll natural 3 : and there 
runs-through all his works a rich vein of cafe that 
apok^zes for a thouiand iaults. 

* « , ■ 

Pbfutus^ my Lord, has alfp faults enough to 
need all this atonement: He is full of what, he 
certainly unddrftood to be. wit, and what proba- 
bly the vulgar of thpfe times, by whatever tide 
dHHnguilhed, or in whatever rank diflributed^ 
took to be wit too ; poffibly had the general 
opinion been otherwife, he would have been as 
full of true wrt as he he is of falfe ; as eminent 
for the delicate as he is now confpicuous for the 
iow. Certainly there are paflages in Plautus 
that ihew him mafter enough of this, and I 
think hidgef enough to have approved and pre^^ 
ferred it to thebthef ; but as certain it is that efw 
lential as wit muft be allowed to Comedy, there 
is very little of what defcrves that honourable 
'name in Plautus. Raillery is another of the ereat 
fupports of comedyj and in this Plautus alio t» 
deficient; I do not mean, my Lord, that he ift 
wanting in the quantity of this, for there is abun-- 
<lance of it ; but in quality, for it is flat and poor^ 
and I fhould imagine could only have pleafed the 
lowefl part of the audiences of that time I am 
the more of opinion that the taile of the million 
impofed this manner of writing upon Plautus in 
that he labours to introduce it : this is vifible in 
a thoufand places, and it has given to many of 
his fcenes all that difagrceable quaintnefs which 
we condemn in fome of Congrev^s^ in which 
the fpeech of one of the charadfers is only calcu« 
lated to give occafion for a criticifm in the other : 
In this, however, the EngUft> has infinitely the 
pteference of the Roman Comedian^ &at his wit 
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i# alwijifi deticatethongh. often out of chaiaAer ; 
whereas that of Platans is almoft alvnjs in- 
delicate, and is out of chanuSter too* You 
will often f^ him^ my Lord, for his attempts 
to vit^ but when vou confidtr it as ooedQiay 
apd laboured, and nr fetched, jrou will be the 
kfs furprized that it is jejune and puerile : Yoit 
wiU often ccnfure him for the extnvasmce of 
his figures, and you wiU often fmile at nim for. 
being infipid, but there is a fault for which you 
will condemn him ; he is often oUcene: If we 
allow the point of an audience approving this we 
ihall dielefi wonder, and .though we oondema, 
we fliall the lefs condemn the writer ; we ihaH 
fee him in the light of one who does thingi 
that are wrong, not becauie ther arc (6^ but that 
thofe whom be is to pleafe will have them. 

If you compare Plautus and Tenme in this 
light, my Lord, you will (a^ the one a carelefs^ 
the other an accurate writer; the, one producii^ 
ihe ofispring of his brain for immediate advao- 
tag«b the other for future fame : You will fee 
the one writing^Hke a mercenary, the odier like 
e gentleman : Fiautu$ made it bias point to pleafe 
the multitude, and he would Venture any thing 
l^dait; T^4nci de^pifed applaufe, except £x>ai 
fbe judicious; he therefore hazarded nothing 
^utconfidered every thing in the firuScft li^ 
)»efore he pubUfbed it. It is certain that T<r4ttC0 
auifl have fucceeded better than Plautus in 
ples^fig the chofen few; it is as certain that his 
pieces are in a great meaiure calculated for the 
^lofet; the others wholly for the iiage; and y<dt 
wkh ^1 this there is fomethine in the vivaatf 
and &9 of Plautm that witn all his'k.vitiei 
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; Ttat appUttfe wfatch Tir^sw^ reoeWicd mn$nt 
tbe Rmam w»^g^eal> and it w«a all defenrej ^ 
i)^ P^ir/M ofteri caUdl forth a greyer (bare of 
thethunder lof the tiiealr?» as dear lo aiitbora of 
jriiofe dayi ip to chofe of our» ; and if TViYnar 
fjea&d more^ PUnOus pleaAd oftenev* The 
Smuik vnk the play beft received of all thofe ef 
jT^encii but that ia faying (po Utdo I itwaar«<- 
ceived with marks of diftiiidion never paid M 
luiy Comedy be£dre } die other five vi%re aUV 
imiverfally weemed, 2nd no maA dared to crit 
licife upon diem. 

r£^£ArC£ has had the fate oF<SM/r|hi9 
plays were thou^t too good to be bis own» The 
^mdria^ which was his £rft» Was faid to be in 
« great part written by Stipioi^ who, diough he 
had genius to €ommstt]d applause in the polite 
art8» had other lawrels ih comparifon of whicH 
be hdd the ray cSPlnehis in contempt : Ithaa n«| 
been lold, it has noc been in(pe&eA^ who aAil<r 
piMx. CMfTAtk tht.CanUjftH^and^ but ceiH 
tainiy had anybody done fo, it coidd not have flepft 
in filence. The praife of having written, or of 
having but cetntributad to the writing the beft 
Comedy, in the £i^A)% language, is what noni 
who bad a right to it would have defpifed. Had 
iSait Romans looked a little farther they would 
have found to whom he was obtieed for alt the 
beauties of diat play^ tfao' not to Scipio: he took 
them from M€wmJ^\ but who is the Grtcmi 
irom wbofe flores the Canl^s Hujband has de^ 
lived its cxcellendes I 
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TERENCE^ my Lord, has a great deal 
of nature in his Comedies : No man {ttxx\& ta 
have penetrated more deeply into the fecrets of 
the human heart ; thofe who have nature, have 
generally valued then felves upon it to a degree 
of making them neglt6t all other qualifications % 
or they have let it run away with- them at all 
times and on all occafions ; neither of thefe caa 
be charged on Terena : with the ^eateft fund 
of nature he has conned^ed all the itores of art; 
he is accurate and correA beyond all the Roman 
poets, and has fhewn more judgment than all 
that went before him : he is full of beauty, but it 
is of a peculiar kind : Terence is one of thofe facea 
that not only appear pleafuig at iirfl, but charm 
us as we contemplate and confider them. The 
moft confummate elegance runs through all ht$ 
prodttdtions, and where he is pieafant it acquires 
a new beauty from the referve, under which he 
always exerts that part ot the comedian's cha-» 
rader : There is in him no glaring ornament 
at the expence of propriety y whatever you like 
in him you will continue to Ilke> and there is^ 
my Lord, yet another confideratton in his favour^ 
which is, that he is the pureft and moft elegant 
of all the Roman writers i if you would place be- 
fore you, my Lord, a model of what is petfe£b 
in the Latin language the ftyle of Terence fliewt 
it. ' 

These are high praifes^ and you will at 
firft fight imagine I place him at a height 
with which the faulty Piautus caiinot hope 
to reach in quality of a rival ; and yet, my 
Lordj, I ihall lepeat the opinion that yen will 
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fcad the other, if not with as pcrfe^.aii a|>plaufei 
at leaft with equal pleaftire. . 

If Terence h2.vc the advantage, if he have tht 
preateft advantage imaginable, for Co it Certainly 
isj over Plautus in point of ftyle, yet %le is 
not all that goes to conftitute a Comedian : and 
if you fee with the eyes of a modern critic upoii 
Comedy, you will give it for the coarfe Plautus 
againft the elegant friend of Scipio. The hurry, 
the buftle, the bufinefs of the Theatre is admi-i- 
rably contrived in Plautus^ and there is very little 
of it in Terence, Incidents are thick fown in 
the one, and they are very fparing in the other, 
and the fire, and fpirit, and archnefs, and repar- 
tee, of Plautu^ I am affured, would ftand with 
a modern audience on a footing of preference 
a^ainft all the true wit of the calm Terence. 
Variety is another thing of confequence in the 
comparifon, and this is intirely on the fid^of 
PtaHtus. The peofrfe who moft {d,voMX Terencf 
tnuft oWn there is a great famenefs in bis man- 
ner, and indeed this will always be the cafe 
*when all is laboured ; but it is otherwife with 
the eafy Plautus. He is full of variety in his 
'CfaaraiSters, aAd \it is as full of it in his expref- 
'fion. Take half a dozen paiTages out of Terence 
» where you will, and they will all be known to 
belong to Terence^ but take as many from Plau-- 
tus and they would be fuppofed the work of dif- 
'ferent, perhaps of as many different Authors. 
If Plautus has an infinity of faults which T>- 
- rence has not, he has alfo beauties, and thofe ve- 
ry numerous, at which Terence never aimed. 
It is not at all a point of difpute whether Terence 
' or P44^tU5 be the finer Poet, but if it were to be 
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Plays of which of* (he two mo^ anTwer tk^'char 
rader of Plays, and are moft fit for the ftage ? 
I believe yov would uifwex Piau$m^ .... 

Yoy will iiow^re meet with Ta perf^ a fy* 
fteio of ibcipitwruM I^hilofopby as in LucrttiyM : 
and aiSiredly no fyftem of Philofophy W^ ever 
* ib dlegiQtly deli vei-ed. . It has been (aid that gp^e^K 
geniufes are very nearly allied to madmen : i% 
iqipears fo in this Authpr, for he was^t once one 
cf the greateft geniufes the world produced, and 
lie was diftra£^ed. It is ailerted that ^i$ Poem 
was written in the hicid intervak of that melan* 
jchoUy^iftemper^ But they maft have beca lucM 
intervals indeed, for with all the ffigbl of fancy 
that appears in them^ there is no want of jwlgr 
ment : tiriit as the cord is often drawn, it ha9 
iiowhere flown. 

^ 4 

You will not imagine, mjr Loiidi that while 
I am celebrating the maaaeK in' wbi<:h Ijtcrsiim 
&as delivered the fyftem ^ iSfifvn&s I am 
praifm^ the tenets of that fyftem^ Yoi4 will Sad 
it plauUble in fome parts, and in vttf few oKMoe 
than plaufible : in the whok you will find it,. On 
,aclofe confideratioDf abAurd ^d idle, ^nd y<Mi 
. will congramiate yQurielf on having been \wn 
in an age of fo much greateif knowledge. 
• 

. Yotr need not be t(dd, my dear Liord^ to 
bold his fyflem at nothing: for the reft voti need 
. not fear eftceming d^ Author too hi^biy* You 
. cannot praife him mort dun he delervea. His 
Janguage is at once corre£l and elegant : in botfi 
cefpe^^o equals Tir^fce^ and in tfa^ ajvai^tage 
: - of 
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ef bis meafure he Ihews thofe grac^ iaa vsiQiiy 
happier lisht. You wiH^ whfsjv ]mi <;Qiti.i to 

which challenge moil: se^eSt in that immortal 
Author, copied from this Poet^ 

It was a happinef^, and a vetfy gr^t one^-lb 
Tirgilj that he lived ifl the period when the L^ 
]tin language was^ in its greateft purit3r and f^ 
.fed^ion : this w^ i!iot . the cafe with Lu^Mi^ij 
the tongue was (doming towards its pttri^) Mt 
'not arrived fully at it. . Luar^tins wtpt^ Jtwt-^ 
vaft many years before the other, but all the 
,years that pafle^ betwecAwcre ^nt in thd'po- 
liihing and bringing it txx that perfedion at- i^hidh 
it was in VirgiF^ time, and beyond wbipb it M- 
ver arrived. , Your nice dHcemehent, my Lord, 
I know. Will fee the dif^dvantage tttider whi<)i 
the Poet labours, in this refpefi- You witt f<fc 
.thatjwithall the natural eloquence of fVr^fV, be is 
not io eleg^^ : ttur caiifeheaJstoy '^aiid'th^ 
thor is not to ht leha^ed with that Which #is 
the imperfe^i$Hi of the kmgoage^ There ate 
many parts of his Poem which, intheii^ 01^ 
nature, could not hecapablp of ornaments (le 
is employed jn feverd places on thkigs in tbeni- 
ielves incapable . of beauty, and whi<ih, in af^ 
Other hand, would have . p^ed as incapable am 
of regularity. His addj^fs in bringifig (hefe into 
form i% admirable: you will fee it, my Lord, 
thc^gh many are blind to it 1 and you wJH, I 
\ believe, agre<^ with me, that much of the leaft 
beautifo] part of his Yioik. is the lAoft wonder* 
fid, aftd does him tibe gtieateft hooouf. 
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BuTy my Lord, although fome parts of his 
Work were incapable of beauty, and would have 
been, in any other hand, incapable of order ; 
there are many odiers, in which all that the 
Poet's art can reach, is within the compafs, 
and is proper to the nature of the fubjed. Na« 
ture herfelf is the great theme, the moft copious, 
and the moft beautiful of all, and he has, ih 
thefe parts, rifen to hei^ths beyond which no 
Writer ever foared, to which I do not expert 
to fee any other arrive. 

You will not wonder, my Lord, that in the 
lefi favourable parts of his Work the verfe loiters 
or fticks ; it is in ibmepailages rough and coarfe, 
in many there is only the quantity to diftinguifh 
it from profe. Boys, and boy-like critics may 
fuppofe this all the diarader of verfe, but your' 
Lordihip. will not judge fo. To fee what is true 
yerfe, and condemn me other by the comparifon, 
there is no occafion to go farther than the fame 
Poet. He is, in other parts, elevated, harmo- 
nious, and varied beyond moft of the moft cele- 
brated. Befide that Lucretius is in fome places 
rough, he is alio in fome obfeure. But this is 
not his talent, it is not natural to the Poet, but 
. neceflary to the fubjeft. The fyftem which he 
had to lupport was a falfe one, and wherever 
there is not truth there will be perplexity. " It 
would not have been eafy in any form of words 
to lay down what he had to fay with perfed 
clearnefs ; in verfe it was lefs eafy, and the ne- 
ccffity of harmony in the arrangement, added to 
the talk and to the obfcurity. This, however, 
is tQ be advanced in bis favour^^ be is no where 
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$> obfcure but you will, with a little attention, 
make him out with all plainnefs ; and if there 
be perplexity in the thought you will abfolve the 
language* 

. You will know, mv Lord, where to difre- 
^ard his principles, ana you will know how to 
attribute their error not to any fault or weaknefs 
in the Poet, but to the ignorance of the times* 
For the reft you will find found morality and ex- 
cellent advice couched under the moft pleaiing 
form. You will find him fententious and fuc- 
cinA, with ftrength, in his admonitions, nobly 
elevated, and awfully ferious in his exhortations, 
gay and fiorid in his defcriptions, and in his dif- 
putes, although they are upon the moft difficult 
and intricate fubje6ts, if not always right, al- 
ways with the appearance of right, clofe, argu- 
mentative, and convincing. 

It is pityfo much eloquence was not employ- 
ed in a better caufe. Whenever he is right he 
' is greatly fo \ his arguments are unanfwerable, 
and the ftrength with which he applies them is 
irrefiftible ; but you will pity him, my Lord, 
when you fee him degrading thefe talents, 
by employing them in the caufe of atheifm and 
impiety. I am forry to fay, that I believe he 
was himfelf really of the opinions, abfurd as they 
are, which he has advanced y but in this we are 
to pity him, m regard to the dark times in which 
he lived. You will be fenfible enough of the bad- 
nefs of bis caufe ; and you will not fail to difco- 
ver his weaknefs in tnany of thofe arguments in 
which he aiFe£ts to take the moft pride ; but this 
was difingenuous, be knew they were no more 
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than fidlaqr, although ho woukl have porioadel 
others that he paid th^ more ttCpedt. 

I , . 

R 

I HARDLY know, among the CIaflk9» anjr 
one of whom it is fo difficult to ^ve a chamber 
at 'CatMiv The* oceafion is m die Aibjed. 
There is no Author fo unequal to himfelf. Read 
him in one part and you are charmed with his 
wit and aftoniibed at his knowledge. Go a little 
farther and you fmile at empty eloquence^ a 
pomp of words full of found but empty of figni* 
ncation. In one place his verfe is rough and in- 
degant, but his fenie is manly and nervous, and 
you have little more re^rd to the found of the 
verfe in reading, than the Author feems to have 
had in writing them. In another place be is all 
flowing foftnefs, his lines glide after one another 
without one afperity, as &ft, as fmooth, as the 
waters of fome flow rivulet $ and as infipid. 

There is aifb another fault in CaiuBifs^ which^ 
in my opinion, and I know it will be alfo in 

i^ours, finks him beneath all the reft of the old 
^oets i he is more obfcure in Jhis ideas, and left 
guarded in his expreflions than them all. There 
is a profped in many of his pieces, of the Au- 
thor's fome time arriving at the higheft excel- 
Imce in his profeifion, but he died young. If 
we could feparate the unjuftifiable wantonnels 
from his love Poems, there are fome of them thar 
would be read with very high applaufe, but he 
has found the way to blaft that reputation he 
^)atght have acquired, even in the things by which 
he would have tnade it. We have not all hi^ 
Works, my Lord ; but by the titles of fome of 
thofe which are wanting, one may guefs that they^ 
' ^ might 
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HH^b^ rptred. A Poem on the God Priofus^ 
^y^/i^h iKi.Ai<lh6f »s C(?itt&i, .muft have boro 
a {4^(!^Q0 «R&m0(b for any ksb a^bondonfid t&ait 
bis p)i«ffi i^ft^i or . his it\»^ infiinKius faieifdiy* 
JmeVm itnd. Fnrms,\ You wtH fiild. in his .i^M^ 
9Uid SMtmim a vaft deal of beatttji • His Poeat 
qn Le^Uth fparrowt which fome who know little 
of chf onok)^, and haye not been able to under- 
ftand Martial-^ have Tuppofed he dedicated ta^ 
VirgiU would have been worthy the patronage 
of th^ divine Po^; Hi$ tranflations from the 
Qrnk arc fome .of' them very fine, that ixomCaU 
tima(buf of the Cama Bennicf is an inftance of 
diis. In th!)s ^pd ,bis other Tranflation from the 
old Gre^i Poets, he executed that which .hi^ 
countrymen had before fuppofed impradicable ; 
he preferved all the fpirtt and meaning of the Au* 
dipr, and g^ve his own piece all Uie beauty and 
cafe of an original. The Epigrams of Catulkt 
will not pleaTe fome fo well as thofe of manjr 
meaner Poets i but, my (^on), they will be pre- 
ferred by yo\x even to -thofe of the greateft : you 
will admire MariiaU be will always pleafe by 
Uie addrefs pf clofing a happy delicacy of fome 
common thought by an un^pe£ted word. There 
is a merit in this, it is pretty ; but» my.Lordy 
CatuUus is more than pr^ jn tUs little kind di 
Poetry, he is great. His countrymen honoured 
him with the title of the Learned, from his hap« 
p7 underfUnding and elegant verftons of the 
Qreeks : he had fiudied thofe Authors in allihings, 
and he had brought into his own language their 
geculiar manner in the Epigpr^m, I doubt 
not but when.y.pu i^d^ in ^ younger time^ 
t}ie Greik Epigrams th^t are (^^ferved to us, you 
thought them infipid ^ you will now think them 

great. 
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great You will in the (anie maniier judge of 
thofe of Catullus^ I efteem them the belt in the 
World* They alwajs contain a (itigte thouj^t 
that is quite natural, but refined, and that is 
doathed in a delicate turn of words* There is 
not the brilliancy in this that appears in the little 
^ings of the fame Author that aim at fmartnefs, 
but there is a much greater merit, propriety and 
elegance. 

r HAVE purpofely omitted to mention §o you 
leveral pieces of this Author : you will omit alfb 
to read them. I fet out with hinting to vou his 
faults as well as excellencies, and I did it that 
you might be cautious how you applauded. 

Many of the Latin Poets have poflefied many 
of the requifites for Poetry in a very eminent de- 
gree ; Virgil poflefled them all, and it is not eafy 
to fay that he had any one of them in a peculiar 
degree of perfiwftion : they were nil blended in 
him as they ought to be, each had its juft propor- 
tion, and the refult was, forhowfhould it be other- ^ 
wife, that he was the greateft Poet of the Roman 
world : doubtlefs after Homer die greateft that 
ever exifted. It is not eafy to fay for what Fir^ 
gil was moft qualified : he has written on the 
moft difFerent fubjedls, and with equal happinefs 
on all. His Georgicks are on a fubjeft in itfelf 
very barren of ornament, but his genius has made 
them the greateft Poem perhaps in the world. In 
his Bucolicks there is sdl the eafe and nature of 
Theocritmy that is of nature herfeif, and with it. 
all the elegance of the politeft- and njoft finHhed 
chara6ier, yet the beauties fo blended with, fo ' 

melted 
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Ikieked down into the plainnefs of the fubje6^, 
that they nowhere ofFend, or wear a charafter 
contrary to the nature of the piece. Laft, let 
me mention the Mneid^ excellent in its kind as 
the others, and like them the flandard of what is 
perfect in its way in the Roman language. The 
dignity of this whole Poem is continued, like the 
majefty of Homer in the //fW, with one equal 
pace throughout, and without once flopping, or" 
once finking from its charadler. He is at once 
grand and elegant, at once concife and perfpi- 
cuous; his figures are thtown in with a free- 
dom that appears in no other Writer, and yet 
that nowhere favours of boldnefs. His found is 
always connefted with,' and expreflive of, the 
fenfe^ his languagethemoft eloquent, his words 
the.mofl happily chofen, and their arrangement 
the moft ^leafing, as well as proper, that appears- 
in any Writer : where it is neceflary^ or where 
it is but proper to be fmooth, he has a foftneli 
unparalleled, but it is only where it is proper, 
far from aiming at a reputation on this head, he 
feems, in all other places, to have negle6led the 
confideration, not out of inattention, but a fet- 
tled difregard. No man has poflefled fo great a 
^irit, no man fo happy a judgment. This has 
been his peculiar fortune, ihefe tempered by one 
another, have given that force and propriety to 
his Poems, ^ that he is every where full without 
overflowing any where; in every part great, in 
none extravagant, tte has all the delicacy of the 
Greek Epigram in many pafTages, but he in none 
condcfcends to tne turn of the Latin, He is 
lofty in his conceptions, and though his txpref- 
fion anfwers to them, yet it never froths and 
£oams. He has nothing of that ambition to fay 

M unobvious 
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unobvious things, which has charafieriled too 
many of the fftkt Writers of his time^ and con* 
fequently he never falls into that puerility which 
is the natural offspring of thofe labours. His 
thought is every where apprc^ated, nor is 
there any occaiion in which he has not power to 
raife it to the proper beight» and his language 
has all the fublimily that is proper to acconipanv 
fuch fenttments* Hwur is admired, and with 
the higheft reafon* for the variety in his num- 
bers ; Firgil detents the fame praife in a. very 
high, though not in an equal degree. Befide a 
fuperior genius, for that niuft be allowed to the 
Grecian^ even by the warmeft advocates for f^it" 
gilf he pofTeiTed an infinite advantage in his lan- 
guage, his being not or.ly a more copious 
and more founding language, but allowing an 
almoft infinite variation from its dialers, no part 
of which belongs to the Latin* If we compare 
the two, the glories of fUmer do not at all 
eclipfe^e beauties of his follower. If inven- 
tion were the talent of Horner^ Virgil afluredly 
excels in judgment. Many of thofe things which. 
Hotiur fuffered, and fome of which his critics 
have applauded, would not have been permitted 
under the feverer fcrutiny of Virgil^ and it is, 
probable that the Roman Poet funk in oblivion 
many things that would have added to the repu- 
tation of his own Work, not confidering that 
thofe who read would not poflefs fo nice and 
diftineuiihing a tafte* Henur is greater than. 
Virgil^ but the fedatenefs of Virgil has its maje- 
fty, which to fome, and thofe the moft perfe& 
judges, fets itfelf upon. a level with all the im-. 
petuofity of the Greek. Their excellencies, al-. 
though they have written upon the i&me . plan»/ 
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afre difibrtent, and tbe applaufe Which yotip^y- 
to the ' onC) will not at all interfere with that 
praife which is the due of the oih^n 

• You win find bekitles of a new kind, nif > 
Lord, in ^^^r* The form of his Poems gives 
bim an advantage in point of numbers and har- 
mony which flfr^// Wanted, and he has employed' 
it all. As you have feen Virgil h you will fee 
Hsraciy in many different lights, iand excel- 
lent in all. In the fatires you find him n^- 
gle£ling the mufical found for iiervous fenfe and' 
juftftvefity. Thefe are the charafters offucH' 
pieces. On the other hand, when you look into 
his Odes, a fpecies of Poetry one of whofe great- 
eft elegancies is harmony, you find him b^ond 
ail the Roman Authors in the fe]e£l choice and 
the accurate and varied difpofition of his wofds. 
There is no Author in the Raman language who ' 
comes near him for the delicacy andcompleat- 
elegance of fuch of his Odes as required, or as • 
but permitted this beauty : look carefully into his 
addrefs to Melpomene^ and you will fee an ex- 
ample of all this accuracy, and you will find it 
drawn in that flow of eafe which he has thrown 
oVer all. The found and the arrangement of the ' 
words of Sappho^ aldiough that Poetefs had die 
command of a happier language, are not fupe- 
rior to thofe of Horace in this article. To fay ' 
that is to acknowledge he has done all that 
mortal genius can afpire unto. He ha«?, in many 
of his Odes, all the fife, all the dignity, and all ' 
the rapid boldrtefs oi Pindar: when the Gods 
and facred fubjeds are his theme, Homer can 
hardly furpafs htm in majefty. He is fubiime and 
aiiguft widiout oftentatton when he praiies his 
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heroes^ and however different the talents mrf 
feem that fhould qualify a man for fo diU'mSt a 
manner ; he i^. as feveire. and k«en in bis re- 
proaches as the bittereft of the Greeks^ and in his 
gayer pieces as lively. ^jy^^rVo^f hardly excels 
him in fome of his. jovial pieces^ and it has been' 
allowed by all^ that in the Ode where he c^a 
Pindar unequalled, hc^has equalled him. 

. All his words expreis juft as much, and no 
more than as much as he would have ; and 
with all that {ltn&t\tk of judgment in thefele^- 
ing them, he has not excluded fpirit ; they ha^ 
force with their elegance, and thefe mutually 
adorn and animate one another. As a fatyrifr, 
you, my Lord, I know, will rerpe£l him more 
than any other. There are men, nay moft men 
are of the number, that think nothing kwere that 
is not bloody, but with yo», the raillery of Ho* 
race^ genteel and eafy as it is, will pleafe beyond 
•allharSier feverity. 

The Elegies. of 5r?^tt//a.r, my Lord, will ex* 
hibit to you the moft pcrfcdl and mafterly ex- 
amples in that way of writing, and I know none 
that, is mdre pleafing. Tbere are men, and 
they have been judges in fome degree too, who 
have preferred Properttus to this Author, and the 
reafon is evident : Properiius is more lofty, aftd 
this has charms for thofe who have not them- 
felves delicacy enough to tafte the refined beauties 
of elegance. This, however, may determine 
the dlfpute, that elegance and net grandeur are 
the charader of the iilegy^ and therefore he who 
has excelled in that which was proper deferves 
a higher praife than, his rival) who has pleafed 
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or who has charmed at the expence of that pro* 
priety. 

- A OHf^TLE folemnity, a pleafing languor, 
find' an indulgence in melanchoUy) are the true 
9tl4 genuine Tpirit of Elegy : complamt is almoft 
its naturallanguage) and if love, under whatever 
circumftance, commands its voice, it is bfecaufe 
love is the fofteft of all paffions,' and is too often 
unhappy. According to this fenfe of the nature 
of Elegy, Tihulius bears the prize for it not only 

•from rrepirtiiis^ but from one who with much 
more juftice diiputes it with him, from Ovid, , 
He is gentle, eftfy, elegant and polite. His ten- 
dernefs is uilequalled, and there runs an appear- 
ance of nature through all his works, which 
ftamps on them an indelible character of excel- 
lence. Ovid has even more of nature than this 

^ Author, and you will hardW wonder, my Lord, 
ihat,^ on xhis foundation, lomb who w^re very 

' good judges^ have preferred him to both. But, 

• Nature, though a great deal, is not all in 
degy ; to determine with ^ propriety of the 
candidates, we muft take in the whole chanufter 
oi the Poem, iOvid wants the fimplicity of Ti^ 
iullus^ and this is a firft character. I do notfay, 
^Aydrord, that OoidcouJid not have written bet- 

( ter Elegies than Tibyllus^ certainly he has not ; 
and to me it appears that out of a deiire to do too 
.m^ch, he^ has departed Jrom propriety. .Jiehas 
many, thmgs which w6uld be fine in>any other 
kindof Poem> but they are too much for Elegy. ^ 
Ovid is lafcivious, and this is by no means 
adapted ^ the innocence of this Poem. 
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Thiiii b, befide the gentlenefs and foftnefi 
of Tibidbii^ an unafi«£ted humility in aU his 
, thoughts, which give$ a happy grace to ^is ipe- 
cies of Poem : yet though always fubmiffive be 
is never mean : he has hit ^be exa^ medium up- 
on which the great beauty of the Elegy depends, 

• and none has follqwed him with any decree ^ 
, fuccefs in it. He does not quit this loftnefs, or 

this humility in any part, doubdeft he has thrown 

• by many elegancies that were not compatible 
with it : but he judicioufly prefoxed beins unt- 

.form, confiftent, and in chara&er, to all the 
wild b^uties that have, with fome people, giv^ 
Iheradvant^^ 


TIBULLUS^ in "kny opinion, baa ex- 
celled not only tbeiSMwnibut die&r#ii£le- 

fpaft ; and this feems to have been . Jiis proper 
phere ; indeed ibe only one in which be xould 
mo ve with erace. His panegyric pn Affj^Ztf, if 
: it be his, mews that Jie had no talent for tbe 
- fublime Poetry, and we ou^ to give hiin gnaat 
. praife for having had -the judgment not to at- 
tempt that which was not of his province* 

Theex is a life and ipirit in Profur^us^ my 

dear Lord, that wiU greatly raoommend him to 

; your favour. No man is fo much a lover. He 

Durns in.every line, and the chara&er of his paf- 

. fion is earneftnefs, as that of Tibullus is foftneis. 

You will find diat he was perfe&ly acquainted 

.with all the Greeis had .done in this.fpecies 

of Poetry ; and he has, in fome degree, .fqrmed 

himfelf upon them: but the natural and genuine 

.turn of TibuUus is jo me greatly preferable. If 

great 
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fi-^at learning were necefiary to the fucceediog 
'in the elegiac writings of thofe times, no inafi 
could have been more qualified to demand that 
.{^ize which has been dtfputed between the thj«e 
Ihan Prfipertim -, but it is not learning or know- 
ledge in the fciences that ftamp the charaSer on 
this ^eciea of vn-iting ; every thing ought to be 
plain in elegy, but in the elegies of Propertius 
th^eismuch abftrufe knowledge ; this has <it» 
value, but it is out of its place : there.is alfQ an 
affisdUtioo in his writings, his wonk, which, far 
irom being beautiful, 13 I think highly faulty ^ 
Jbis Gutting off the prefixe^^f the compound verbs 
^ives feflicthiiig very peculiar to' his manner \ . it 
MS no grace, and it may very weU be accufed 
^faukwardnefs: If you were younger, I fhould 
:mention it to youias a thing that mi^t puzzle 
<3^ou in underradoding him, but you^artjpaft thofe 
^difficakies. 

PH£p R US^ my Lord, is the oppofite to 
J^r§f^ertiiiswfiiiistefye8t; noLatin isibfomiliaras 
jbnt.of tUs author ;^ this fia^le ctrcumftance has 
ilif^rji4sd hipi into tbe rank of one of the firft 
.fch9o]*<!bftDk8,artd thofe /who have read him when 
-gebildr^en, and haireifrom that taken upan opinion 
i^iit he ia only fit tolie read l^ chiUren, never 
look into him afterwards. I flatter myfel^ 
that you are above thefe prejudices: You 
wiil StiA it ihi? eafittft t>f ^11 ta&s to get through 
Jbim.ag^n; andlflatter myfelf you will hold in 
*no mean eftinv^ion a piece, the Latin of <whicb 
, i$ eQi^l to thatof Termce ill ele^nce and purity* 

KoTWiTHSTANniNC, my Lord, that I have 
(DA a former oocafion mentioned the aftronomy 
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vtf dit antients with concern forlt^ ttnptrfeStlon, 
rand their aftro]og)r fometinies wkK contempt, 
.thcr£ is an Author who profcfledty tit^ts of thefe 
vrhom I ihaU recommend to your carefu} pe- 
ruia). You are already informed, what de- 
gree of regard is to be paid • to the fyftems of 
^ofe times ; you wiU be e9cti%iiie1y fdeaied with 
Ae manner in which ManiUus has treated them ; 
«you.w*tll fee a farprifing geniua inhim i a fire» 
la fpiritf a boldneis equal to almoft any thing 
chat appears among the greateft of the others. But 
twhile you reverence hira for this, yoii wiH la- 
ment his want of judgnsent to correct the im- 
petuofity of genius that runs away* with him ; 
{but you will pardon- all his faults: He was very 
young when he wrote the work, and he died 
before he could either ^niifh or revife it. I &ouM 
4hink it dangerous to recommend this author to 
any one who had not an eftablifhed tafte \ but,^ 
my Lord, under the advantages with which you 
will, read htm his very faults wilt have their ufe : 
You will fee the errors^ the very great errors in- 
to which an unreftrained genius will run ; errors^ 
into which none but a genius could run } and ' 
(Where you feetbeefied of his licentious free- 
doms and avowed wildne6, you will remember 
ikzt fuch are your great dangers and ftich thek 
.iConfequences* 

I HAVE kd ym, mrXoiTl, tfamu^ a Vaft 
number of poets to Ovid: Nature is his know- 
ledge, and eafe the chara£ler of his writings ; 
fou have adi^ired others, but you will lov€ Ovid. 
would not be underftood, my Lord, in this to 
mean that Ovid has lefs in him to be admired 
tl^m the others^ > he is, where it 19 proper, great 
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as any of them, but he knows where to be ten- 
der ; none knew the fecret ayenues to the foul 
fo well Z9 he j and he has put all his know- 
ledged into force ; and leaving it toothers to aim 
at the head, he has levelled all lib artillery at 
the heart : His language is ei^nt and tzfy, his 
numbers are foft and flowing; and hisexpreffion 
every where appropriated to the Aibje£l: in the 
moft afFedinjg and aftoniihing manner : Where it 
IS proper to be plain no man ever equaled him in 
fimplicity ; when there is room for ornament ■ 
you will find it no where in fuch profufion: He 
is girave and inftruftive in many places, and this 
with an elegance peculiar to himfelf ; in others 
he is gay iand wanton beyond all men. They 
give an early imprefiion very little in favour of 
Ovid, by making his book ^e TrifiiBus the firft 
which is read by youth. The author is not 
at all himfelf in this performance ; his fpirit is 
, broke by his conditiqn ; and genius itfelf finds it 
impoffibleto difplay its radiance under thediftrefs 
of fugh a fituation* 

In his other works he ftrikes the heart in evtry 
fentiment : his language charms while his fpirit 
as it were communicates itfelf to the reader, and 
inipires him with all the enthufiafm of the writer ; 
and there is fuch an extent and variety in hii 
fubjeft, that h& has ,in one part or other of hi» 
works taken in almofl'all that is elegaht in the 
lUman language. 

• • • - • , 

' I HAVE always declared it my intentioTiy my 

* Lord, to point out to you in author^* defefts at 

well as his excellencies that you may not fuppofe 

« any one a perfe<^ model, or take Ms faults, as 
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they arc his, for beauties. You will find more 
pleafantiy in him than in all the Raman . a^• 

. thors : but let it not betray you into the 
placing this. Which is one of the kaft things in 

^thepower of a great writer, in the rank of the 
mou conilderabfe* You will find him luxurisM^, 
but it is often faultily ; his fuicy, of which J^e . 
pofleiles more than all the writers in the wcrl^l,. 
frequently runs away with him^ and, like tho/e 

( painters who do not know where to take off the 
pencil, lie/poik what was excellent by adding 
what is unneceiTary : If be;has an eafe in l\is ver- 
fificatipn that charms, yet you will find in it a 
lameneis that tires ; of all men he is the leaft iol* 
licitous about variety in his numbers ; nor is 
this the only thing he has omitted that was in hi& 

J>ower ^ you will feel tendernefs, and all the pdf- 
ions that go to form the complicated one as ex- 
jprefTed by the name Love in his epiilies : His 
Metamorphofes will at once charm and afioniih 
you by their variety and their fplendor; and if in 
Some things you have Aippof^ him a trifier, yqu 
will find in his Fajli that he had great know- 
, ledge, and all the learning of his time. Imitate hb 
eafe, imr dear Lord ; fiudy the manner in which 
he has (o happily attacked the pai&ons; but be 
ypon your guard ^ainA his incorreftriefTes; for 
be has fome of them ; and above all things ihews 
bis redundant luxuriancy, th^t will make you 
think you have ibmethicig more to fay Vi^heii you 
have iaid all. 

I CANNOT agree with thofe, my Lord, who 
who efleem Seneca as a great Tragic writer- : no 
man has a greater fenfe of his perfediionsji but 
I cannot think his talents lay that way : Yqu, 
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imll Tee, that be aiFe&ed to write thefeaf-. 

-ter the.Gr^i:w« models, but yoM will fechpw 
he fails pf his examples of imitation : be 
does not want a dignity of ftyle or magnifi- 

' cence of expreiEon, and vet you cannot call it 
the true fublime, betide tnat to a writer for the 
.flage there appears to me another r^quifite greater 
than the rublia;ie» this is tbe pathetic, and of this 
he has nothing. I am apt to believe that Seneca 
did not intend his writings of this kind to be called 
fine Tragedies, but that be only ufed the form 
as convenient to convey morality, and thought 
the fentiments he wifhed to deliver would come 
with more warmth and force from tbe moutk of - 
fome greatxh^radler than in the dry form of mere 

, proverbs* 

But,^ my Lord, liWaoli Seneca cheaper than 
the reft of the world ufually do as a writer of 
plays \ I/et him higher than all mortal men in 
the greater chara^r of a true morallfl : no man 
ever produced greater or jufter maxims ; no man 
fo many of them : he has a concifeneis which 
imprints them on the meinory in a very, fingular 
manner ; and it is an advantage to the world 
that «ne of the moft ufeful writers in it is one 
of whom moft will be remembered : There is 
alfo a finartnefs in his fentences that at once gives 
them a fingular grace, a fpirit unknown before 
to lefibns of morality, and which ai&fts in the 

food caufe of imprinting them on the mind; 
ut if I may be indulged in a fingularity of 
opinion, I think he has often facrificed to this all 
the grace and elegance of language : you will 
not find in him, my Lord, that eafy flow of 
words, that elegance of phrafe, nor that coa- 
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iuitimate purity of cxpreffion which ^bara^£lerife 
the eolden period of die Latin Tongue; not 
that I think he wanted* power to have done 
this, but he negle<fled it for a greater advantage. 
He has not at all fttidied propriety in the cha* 
ra£lers who fpeak, and what one fays might as 
well have come from the ipdulh of another} 
but come from what mouth it will it is good r 
In the/ame manner he has not eonfidered what 
might be the moft founding phrafe in his pre-^ 
cepts, but ftudious of the matter he has negle£l- 
cd the form and circumftance» 

You will find, my Lord, a ftrange contraflf 
between the manner of Sineia and Za<Ym ; the^ 
latter is as remarkably earned about his manner 
as the other is negligent of its graces; and he has,, 
if in fome places too violent, yet in manjr a 
beauty peculiar to himfelf, and of a confummate 
Juftre: You will find in him, my Lord, a» 
afloniihing degree of genius, but you will wifh 
in fome places that he bad corrected its fallies :: 
you will find a great mafter of the language ;. 
yerfed in all the learning of his times, and fecond 
to none in eloquence -, his choice of words is 
' happy, and his expreffion bold and animated ;. 
there is a gravity and with it an authority in ma* 
]iy parts of his poem that very happily authorize 
and adorn one another ; he is, where that is ne- 
ceffary,^ ftrong in a very great degiee ;; at other 
times he is florid almoft beyond imagination ;, 
his natural warmth and impetuofity of temper 
ftamp a peculiar and a very interefling character 
on a great deal of the work : He is very fortunate 
in afFeding and engaging the paffions, and with 
this his defaiptions are fublimei. his lavages of 
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the things they rcprrfent, thdt he riini^ aWafWHH 
his reader, and 'you wilt ktm j>refeht at attd ih*- 
terefted in'an importent and prcfenr trarifatft'o ti, 
rather than reading of one long paftr ffc is ir- 
regular in a great degree, but a great many of 
his irregularities ^ are beauties rather than faults^ 
He fs fond of fliewing hig proficiency in the 
learning of the time$, aad he fometimes intro- 
duces this unwarrantably ; but though he breaks 
the connexion of his Poem on this occafion, he 
introduces elegancies innumerabJe, and while 
' you wonder how things came there, you are not 
difpleafed at feeing them. 

As the beauties of Lucan^ my Lord, arcthofe 
of the tfueft genius, his faults are the fiaults of 
genius too. Hts very luxuriance of rm^gination 
becomes him, and his digreflions, though low 
and ill-placed, are not tedious. ' His epifodes are 
often out of place, and interrupt the adlion in an 
unpardonable manner, and he has difputes and 
diitertations on abftruf^ and unimportant points 
that teaze and perplex in a ftrange manner. 
You will find him, on the whole, a vtry enter- 
taining writer, and even when you condemn 
hifil you wilf not be qUite difpleafed. You will 
fee him depart from'the true fpirit and dignity of 
the Epic 5 but though he is not right in this he is 
pleafing. Where he is fhort he is happily, fen- 
tentious ; where difl\ife,' elegant to a 'great de- 
gree ; i^^en he is pointed, aS is often the cafe> 
there is a gr^at deal of beauty and of fpirit to 
atone for the impropriety of the manner. Yoii 
will know, my Lord, in ^hat manner you are 
to judge of Authors before you read Lucan^ and 
on this conftderation you will read him without 

danger^ 
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dinger, and with great advantage ; hia hv3f% 
will have their place in the rank of ufe, and that 
not as things to be avoided, but as objetSs pf 

, imitation. Many things which you will fiad 
wanting only propriety to make them valuable, 
will have all that value with youj which the cir- 

, cumftances make them want in the Poem. 

• 

From Ltuan^ my Lord, you will be natural- 
. ly led to StattuSf an Author in fome things like 
him, but upon the whole much unequal to him. 
He has as luxuriant an imagination as Lucnn^ 
but it is eafy to fee that he oftener checked it* 
You will find in his Thibaid innumerable beau- 
ties, hut you will alfo. fee too maov faults. You 
will fee a fire and ^irit equal to all that appears 
. ia the Poets of the greatefi name; but you will 
. wifii not only that it h^d been more limited, but 
that it had been better regulated : he has a great 
deal of natural dignity, but in carrying it too 
far he often ipoils its luftre. His language is 
often elegant to a very great degree, and though 
not univerfally, yet in a "very great part, is ap- 
^ propriated in a ytty happy manner. If there be 
one fault predominant above the others, in , the 
Thebaid^ it is that he is tQO florid ; but,you will 
fee that in this the fault was in the impetuoftty 
of his fancy rather than in defeat of judgment : 
his fubjecl ran away with jiim, ^and he gave the 
. Dieins to imagination. In his Syh^ we fee him 
with all this falfe glare, natural^ elegant^ and eafy* 
, His AMlUid there is no pronouncing any thing 
. upon, for it was never retouched. You will 
find ia many parts of his Thebuid a great deal of 
the true fublime : in others he carries it into rant 
and bombaft. In the JcbilUid.thGxc is more of 
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♦this in propqrtion than in the Tbdaid\ but we 
are not. from thence to conclM^e that he grc>v 
worfe in this r€fg>eft as he cofHinu^d his applica- 
pQti ; had he live^ to ftnifli, he would alfo have 
c<^j^d that Poem ^ and in jirftice to his nie- 

. piory we ought to believe thofe paffages which 
^re leaft to be defended would not have been fuf-- 

- &red to ftand in it. 

f^NG INUS h^s cAferved, that Aofe wha 
Jjiaye been moft eoaincnt in the fublkne, have 
.jbcenoiFall men the moft fubje<5lto fudden fall^, 
and yc^ will nowhere fee this faftrongly ex- 
emplified, iny Lord, as in Statius. As his fault 
•W^s the ftretching the fublime too far, and flying 
• to it tpo often, he has of all men the ofteneft fa}- 
. len, and he has fell the loyircft. Firg/I was the great 
1 pattern that he fet before him. He telb ub hii^- 
' k\{ that )ii looted on his works with .veneration- 
in many parts he is very like his model, but he 
! would doubtlefs have been .much better had he 
not followed him^fo clofely j he has cramped his 
'own inaaginat^n by it in fome^ places, and yi 
others, where he gave it leave to fwell, the fdfe. 
-greatnefs app^ar^s more faulty froni the d*fpropor- 
tion to the reft* I knoy/, my Lord, your judg- 
ment will be pflfended at the exaggerated images 
which he gives of every thing , you will be dif. 
pleafed with bi& phrafe, which is often tpapQm«> 
pousforhis meaning* but you will be pieaf^d 
^ith a ffea^ dea) of his true fpirit ^d magni- 
ficence. 

For the fan^e reafpn which induced i|ie to 
place Staiius zixsr Lucan^ I put Ciaudia^ ak^r 

Static, Qk^Aiifffy my LQr4 )m ^\ ^ ^^l- 
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ous faults of Statius in as much a higher degree 
as that »n which Statius pofiefled them beyond 
Lucan. He is extravagant in his imagination 
more than all men, and he is florid and fuperb 
in his expreffion more than them all. You will 
be greatly offended with this, my Lord, where 
it is, as in too many places it is, quite diQ^ropor* 
tioned to the matter, but where he has thought 
to fupport it you will admire him. No mab ever 
poflefled more of the true poetic genius than 
Ckudianj few men of genius have poflefled (o 
little judgment. His flights are of the extrava** 
gant kind, but they are always beautiful. He has a 
boldnefs in the ufe of figures that furprifes you^ 
but its foundation almoft always is in truth, tho^ 
lie ftretchcs too far in the execution. You will 
find in him though all the pomp yet little of the 
afi'ed^atton of Statius. He fwells as often with* 
out caufe j but you will fee that this is nature, 
not, as in the other, art and labour : and you^ 
my Lord, I know will find it much eafier to ex- 
cufe what was only a flip in^the heat of fancy, 
than one that was laboured as an excellence* 
His greatcft enemies have allowed him wit, I 
think no Poet pofleflcs a happier vein of it. He 
is full of elegancies, but they are difgraced by a 
multitude of unequal paflages. His verfe .you 
will, I know, my Lord, fay wants variety, but 
you will be charmed with its fmoothnefi and its 
harmony ; in this he refeinbles Ovid^ in his flighta 
he is moft like Statius. You will not be pleaJcd 
with his panegyrics ; but, my Lord, to form 
your charader oi him,, read bis Ra^ie of Pro/er^ 
fine. Authors are generally fondefl: of their 
worft pieces ; but in this Ctaudiafiy deficient as 
he- was ill it in tQamj xefgecist (hewed a confum- 
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toiate Ju'dgmtint ; he valued himfelf moft upon it, * 
and it is worth all Ms works. - ♦ - ^ 

; *G*vfe me leave, Hydcfat llordj-tbtTiehtfon 
'SHitii halicvs^ thougli^'not with 'ahy yi^j prb- 
fouffd veneration, yet with a degree of reTpeft 
fomewhat fuperior to that which the fcverity of 
'4hp critics allow him. You WiH find him, mjr 
-Lordj in many places truly magnificent in his , 
thought as well as his' expreflion : oftenertndecd 
in the firft than in the latter. It is his languagfe 
•Aat ofteneft fails him : and you will not wondeV 
'therefore^ my Lord, that thofe who judge by thie 
fuperficies have condemned him more than they 
ought. He (hews that he was poffefled of all the 
learning of his time, and he difplavs no Httfe 
knowledge of the human heart. Many of. his 
€hara<9:eTs are proper,' foftie of' them are great : 
in feme he wants both thefe qualities. If 1 ma^ 
judge j Silius Italicu^^ had he written when he 
was younger, would have made a much greatfer 
figure. His fubjeft is the fecond Pim/V war, hk 
model was the Mneid^ He has (hewn great judg- 
ment in the plan and conduS of his work, but 
there wants power for the execution. - All is la- 
boured, and he feems to have very well known 
how to apply his labour: but he has written iilce 
a» old man. Had we feen only the Odyfey^ 
who would have fiippofed Homer capable of 
writing the Iliad? Had we read only the P<^r^7- 
dife regain* d^ would any one have thought iW?/- 
fon equal to the other Poem ? The fire of Poetfy 
• and of Life, the Promethean heat, which there is 
no rekindling, was faded in the old man when 
he wrote this Poem, nor was his a time of life at 
which to attempt fuch a work as an BpiePoein4 
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VIRGIL was not left emtnentfy the model of 
Valerius Flaccus than of Statiys ; nor has tha| 
Author imitated him more happily. I caimotap* 
prove him for the choice of a fubje& You will 
iiave read the ArgmunttUs of jtjfolUnius XJkJim 
before you look into him^ and confequentlv^ the 
iubjeS will be very familiar to you. Famtustwiim 
Jias almoft tranflated the Gresi Author : in Iboir 
places be has abiblutely done fo» but he had a 
j|;eniu8 much fuperior to the Grsiiy and iriiene-^ 
icverhe has done it the Poem is infinitslv oicnd^ 
jtd. You will agree with me» my hoxQ^ that it 
is pity fuch a genius tUd not ftrike out a plan «f 
iiisown, infieadofiormioghimftlf uponibatW 
jm inferior* 

You will find in bim^ my Lord^ a great deal 
•of true fpirit, and with it a found judgment. He 
4s copious in bis invention, elegant and yet bdd 
.jin his fancy, and coneSt in his manner. Theee 
(is- a great deal of loftine6 in his eoqiKffioUt aogi 

it is always in the proper places ; and you w^ 
'the more join with me^ my Lofd, in wtibiilg 
.be had laid (a better foundations w^en you per- 
fCeive, as you will threughout^ that i^ierevi^ 
;he' departs fsom bis original, he is be(|(^'libap 

wh^n he ^ys regard to it, and the tb^ttf r.Aft 
iipore fcope he gives to his own fancy* 

T.H s R^E is a ruggednefs in this Author's 
• yerfc, which will difguft you at j&ft, but pct- 
.feverej^ and you will fopn difregard it. Y<iu 
' will wonder, by the harm^oy pf fofo^ of bis 
:, lUHnbers, th j(t he fiiould leaye the reft (o /Mn^qufd 

tuihcpii but .feijl .feejiveii kfi wwld,hny<>Ji>bia- 
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.^ed ttbe objedion* Fkccus is one of tlii^ 
PoeiBrwhcmixdeatb prevented from finiihing, and 
xdnfequently from reyifing> hb compoiiti'ons. ' • 

jiUSONIUS^ myidear Lord^ is. afiocher of 
.the~Pocta who will give y€fu. a great deal of plea- 
sure, >tbpugh youxanjoot place litin in the higheft 
Jorm. Hk imagination is fiiie^ his invention 
^fiopioiiSy his fancy inexhauftible* He is ftrong 
rather than elegant in his Janguage, and hia wit 
isr rather keen than delicate : he has a great deal 
/6f it, my Lord,, and mudi is fo proper that it 
:will {^afe you. I have told ^ you, what 
;ate the beauties, of Jlsifrnius^ 1 muft not be 
^lent.as. to ius faults. You will not find hia 
Jangua^ graceful, but that ia the leaft of hit do- 
;fe£b$ neis greatly unequal to himfelf in ibme of 
^hss ^fersiances, and ihis is to be attributed to 
;;s/fault;the leaft.pardonahte of all.others, ne^eA. 
*Vou will fee him in ibnie4>ieces excdlent to a 
^jdegree ofeqiudity.i^th.many of.moreibundisig 
rname, in others as inean as the loweft of anf 
<LSiame at atL The-critics haveiitppo&d this ow-^ 
ringftofomeof them being on fubjeSs which he 
^Klced better than thofe. of. the others J but diis is 

• not. the cafe : for- we frequently fee the beginningjr 
and end of the fame pic^e as diffe^nt ^ if tl^e 

t work o^ two Authors* He feems often tOi have 
been fond of a thing when he ^rft took it up,L 

• and then to have taken fome pains about it, and 
: after this to havegnown tired of it, and negle^^ 

it toward the end^ 

jfUS&N/US is not onl^r inelegant -in his Ian- 

j guage, ^ut indeccent in .many of his thoughts ;, 

;fevcral-«f his> Epigrams aiQ^pbfeeneand fham^fuU 
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and through many other of his pieces there is aif 
unpardonable \t\n of lafciviou^efis* But of all 
the reft of his works his Cents Nuptialis is the 
moft abominable. You would not in^gine it 
eafy, my ' dear Lord, . to make Virgil oUtene, 
but this induflrious Author has dcme it. Hk 
ibameful piece of this tide is compofed of half 
verfes from feveral parts of Virgil^ and it is as 
filthy as vou could conceive the imagination of 
man could make an original. 

If I. have detained you a little» my Lord, on 
the fubjecl of three Poets among the lUmansfiiat 
equal to^ the generaltcy of the reft, I have yet 
three othen to mention, .whodeferve to be rank* 
cd with the very greateft, Perfius^ Juvenaly and 

'.Martial^ and with thefe I fhaU ) do& this long 
courfe of Obferuatiens. H^ Ptrjius livedo 

.fix Satires^ v/ould' not have i:»een ail that we 
Ibould have had of his. He.died a youth ua*' 
der thirty, and by what he/has produce.d at fo 
early a period, Wemay forma judgment of what 
he would have done with fuch a geams, ripened 
by more time, and perfeded by a«fuUer experi- 
ence. You will find, my Lord, that his Fel- 

; low-claffics fpeak of him with an uncommon de* 
gree of refpecSb, and you will adcnowledge that 

; a tribunal frooi which there is no appeal. He^ 
has^ in evexiy part, difplayed all the eiFe& of 
genius, and in many he has found means of em* 
ploying a fioqk of knowledge which, by^the part 
that we fee of it, could not, iji the whole, com- 
prehend lefs than all that was known in the 

. times. He hai grqit <iignity, and with, it great 
propriety of .fentiment, . and bis lai^uage is what 
becomes fuch tho.u^ts> jhc^ with^t being 
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pompous, and at once elegant and ftrong. I 
have-mentioned /ifor^r^ with great refpeft a^ a 
fktyrift, but Pef-fius^ though afatjrrrft ^ib, is of 
another t^Atn. He ia v&ftiy more fevprc. Hornet ■ 
laughs and rallieis P&Jim vroxxnM andjnfuhs. 
This is left pleafing, but it* is ftrongcr than the 
Other. If you are'out-of huniour with him for 
what has a face Of ill-nature, you will difcover, 
as you go oh, that is rather the ftvef ity of his 
judjgment than of his temper,, and when you fee 
that integrity of heart, -and warmth of exprcf- - 
fion with which he recommends virtue, you will 
know that his : feveHty agairtft vice, is the child, 
of this love to what is- good. You will reve- 
rence him, you will love him for his- honefty 
and that plain fincerity of heart with which' 
he always expreffes himfelf . oft thefe . occa- 
fions, Will appear to you the right garb of 
truth, and far from offending will charm yon. 
You will be out of humour with Aufonius for his 
flattering the vices of a Court, and debaftng the 
<5hara<9er of his Poems by lewdnefe and obfcenity, 
but you will have the higheft refpeft for PerJiuSj 
when you fee that warmth with Which he oppofes 
this, and you will the more honour him ior it 
when you recolledi that he wrote in the days of 
N^ro. I will not pretend, my Lord, to rank 
Pfitfiui at all with the reft, evpn with the loweft 
of the Rfifnan Poets, in regard to verfification. 
I muft confefs thafwith all my partiality to him 
Ithink him thfe worft of them all. It is not only 
his meafure that muft be given up on this occa- 
fipn, even the purity of his phrafe cannot be al- 
ways fupported, for he now-and-then, in the 
midft of the nobleft turn of expreifion> ufes' a 
word that cannbt b^ d^f^ndcd* 

Xam 
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I A M upon die faults of Pirfius^ I wilh there 
were no more oF them* Him whom I to much' 
reverence as a man I wooM Mn defend asf a Poee; 
bat I abjure partialttf • He is often happy, very 
ha|>py in his figures, but, my Lord, he is not 
always juft) he is in fome too bold for diicrefiom* 
If you d)ferve that with all this he is aHb labour- 
ed ly fliort in many places, you will not won- 
der, that he has been called obfcure. He' 
will be leis fo to you, my Lord, than to many, 
but you will fometimes condemn him ; but while' 
you condemn him bear with him : it will (ome^ 
times coft yoti pains to underfland him, but he* 
is worth the pains : his fenfe is worth the fearch. 
His virtue is a point in which he excels all thtf 
reft of the fatyriib, and to me his eminence in 
this compenfates for all, and w#uld compen- 
fate for more than all bis faults. 

MABTIAL will pleafe you, my dear Lord, 
by the vivacity of his turn, and the variety of' 
his matter : he has more fpirit than moft writers, 
more variety in the compafs than all : but while ' 
you approve you will no^ fail to cenfure him. 
There is nothing fo nice as Epigram, no (pecies 
of Poetry in which it is fo difficult to fiicceed, 
and none in which the palm is fo precarious. 
Fancy determines of this kind of writing more • 
than judgment ; and it is not always he who has 
written beft that has the moft applaufe, a lucki- 
nefs of expreffion in an Epigram (hall cover a 
thou fand faults, and outweigh all the beauties in 
the world. The pleafantnr of AfartiaPs turn 
qualified him very happily for the Epigram^ and 
his peculiar fmartaisft could not but determint/ 
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him to continue in it. He is full of wit in many 
of them, and tbefe are aHowed their. pfaife bv* 
all ; in others it is not wit but humour, and theur 
have been difputed. Every man judges of hu- 
mour not by rules, but by imagination, and 
confequenUy it pleafes or it difgufts, according 
to the turn of him who determines of it. . Some 
ihall call that excellent which others (hall con-* 
demn beyond all reprieve by the term low : and 
what charms one ear ihall naufeate another : it 
is hence that yoa will find fome of the critics, 
my Lord, extolling Atartialto thexrlouds, others, 
condemning and defpi(ing. him« To fome he. 
appears the moft delicate mafter of humour 
who ever wrote, to others a mere buffoon.. 
You, I know, will enter into the fpirit of the: 
Author : and you will judge more favourably of 
him than thofe who only fkim the*fur£ace, but- 
you will not approve hif^ in ail. While others 
fay that many of his Epigrams want grace, you. 
will perceive that fome of them want moraUty. 
And it will give you the htgheft offence, that 
under the cloak of rallyii^ crimes, he often 
teaches them. His ftyle is in all parts pure, and 
in many elegant : you will find fomething in his 
ijpirit and vigour of thought worthy imitation,, 
and though of the number of the greateft deco- 
rations to fpeech, thefe,. are the eafieft copied. 
I know he will fuffer with you, my Lord> for. 
the indelicacy of fome of his Epigrams, and the 
abfolute obfcenity of others ; but you are a- 
candid judge, while you condemn him in thefe. 
you will allow him all the praife he deferves, a 
that is a great deal in the others.] 
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Permit me^ my dear Lord, to iay a few 
words on thcu excellencies of Juvenal^ and I 
ihall relieve you from this long auention. I la- 
mented the fmall number of Perfius'% Satires : 
this Author* has left us near three times as many» 
amd he has hardly kft us room to wifli for more. 
With all their excellencies we have no defire to 
fee them continued, for he has clofed^the fcene 
with the laft Satire, and in the whole feries has 
given a compleat moral fyftem. It is amazing 
that fo fertile a fubjedb as the vices of mankind 
ihould ever be exhauiled ; but the accurate, the 
difcerning Juvenal has done it. He lived in a 
time of the moft abandbned cuftoms : vice was 
almofl a^ univerfal, almoft as avowed as now i 
yet be has dared to laih it with a noble feverity in 
every ibape it wore, and never failed to paint it 
too deteftable for choice, authorifed by any thing 
kis than cufiom. 

Yov will admire the genius of this Poet, my 
Lord, and you will revere his morals. You 
will be charmed with the brightnefs of his head ; 
hut you will be ravifhed with the goodnefs of 
his heart. His fentiments are nobly ievere, and 
greatly delivered. He is in many places fen- 
tentious and weighty; in others- more difFufed, 
and with that more fevere. He is beyond all 
men free and open in his attacks upon the vices 
of the age, for he feldom condefcends to meddle 
with its fgllies, and he was mailer of an ex- 
preffion equal to his dignity of thought* His 
language is always fmooth and flowing, but it 
is alfo every where appropriated. Where it may 
be «a% it is moA foiJt, whexe the fentiments re-- 
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quires it, with ks fmooflirfefs it has a flr^gth 

and vigour quite unparalleled. 

You w3l find, my Lord', thst yuvenal in h?^ 
utmoft feverrty has an aif of |K)litei1ers. He is 
the Gentleman with the Satyrift, and howcve* 
ilrong his raillery, he never lofes fight of good 
manners. No man ever equalled him in the art 
of managing a fubjedt to the beft advantage, and 
for extent of knowledge arid copioufnefs of in- 
vention, he has ha~d no rival. You will re- 
memher Hordtei my"Lord,whil& you are read- 
ing ytivenahy but the recolleftion will not be to 
this Autfior's cfi-fad vantage : they have in fome 
of their Satires fallen on the fame fubjedts, but 
ytivenat^Wi'comTt^ni the moft exalted applaufe. 
Horace is pleafant, Juvenal fevere. The one 
only ferfghs at vice, the other crufhes it under 
his feet. 

If Juvenal has a fault, my Lord, it is re- 
dundancy, but who ever poffefled fuch a genius, 
and could perfe^JHy comniand it f His language 
is elegant, and when the fubjefl will bear it out, 
lofty i his verfe harmonious, and his fentiment, 
with all its greatnefs, generally has a familiarity 
that infinitely recommends it. You will read 
all the Roman Satyrifts, my Lord, with advan- 
tage, with great advantage, biit Juvenal with 
the greateft. 

T H E s IS* are the immortalize^ of an- 
tiquity, and thefe the pa.hs by which they 
reached that immortality. Purfue the fame 
fteps, my Lord, and the fame end will follow. 
You have an advantage which they wanted, 

N fuch 
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thejr poflWTed' -.which is. wantihs' in yo^ 
There is no b«|jht of Amt to wblUi 2 do not 
(Xped to fee you rife, my Lord, and it will be 
a glorious thought that I, perhaps, have contri- 
buted rometbing, howtvei little^ KnrardB it.' 

I am» 

My Lord, 

With the greateft reTpeS and patitudc, 

Youi LoKosHip's 

Very ob»£em Scxvant. 
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TH E Italian tongue^ which took its rift 
a little bdbre Dante *» was greatly im- 
proved during hts time and that of Boc- 
idctOj who Hved towards the end of the thir- 
teenth century ; at which period it arrived at 
perfefiion. It continued fo near two centuries, 
then decayed, and in the laft century became 
corrupted : It was even on the point of beinj 
loft i and, though towards the end of the h 
age, and the tieginning of the prefent, it re* 
covered a little, yet its decline is ftill vifibte, and 
its total extin<5lIoii, perhaps not very diftant* 
Some indeed think It is as pure at prefent as 

* la the twelfth cciitusy^ 

N 4 ever: 


4 Remarks m the 

fcvcr : but I am firmly perAiaded of the contrary, 
%ni. will not be&3tc tg affcrt, that there arc not, 
at this day, twenty perfons in ail Italy who un- 
4crftaud it thoroughly, and ctn write it cor- 
real y. 

Let us firft confider our earlleft Writers in 
proie and verfe, -and after vviirdt' proceed to the 
moderns. 

Among the ancient profe Writers Boccach 
carried the Italian to a height which, I imagine, 
can fcarcc be furpaffed. This Writer I would 
rccQiBm^injL b^or4 'U others^ jk)6wichdiaildbig 
the criticifms of fome ignorant moderns, who 
think bia phnfes too far-fetched, and tell us it is 
no longer cuftomary to place the verb at the end 
of the fente^ice. oucl) as talk in. this manner 
evidently know ne^ing-^if tUr ma^n *£occaci9 
abounds with beautiful, lively, and natural ex- 
preffions ; and the difpoittion of his periods is 
admirable. He.paints the human paffions, and 
whatever comes hi 'his way, with ^ grace and 
ftrength to which no othef Italign profe writer 
can pretend. I own that fome of his terms are 
not now to be ufed : but they are fo few, that 
when you have made a little progrefs in our lan- 
guage, you will readily avoid Aem in writing 
without being told oi them. Of Boccach's 
works, however, you ought only to ftudy the 
Decamer$ny and the Laberinto <tAmore. His 
other pieces are not written vnih the fame eafe 
or propriety of language, though in all his works 
there are fome excellent things with regard to 
ftyle. . . 

r v Next 


IttUian Ld^^lgi Mi Writers. $ 

. Next to Baccacio comes . La Cafa^ who, I 
tbink^ lived about two centuries after him. The 
Galateoy and fome of his orations, are written 
with- wonderful perfpicuity and elegance : and 
his Offici commum are by no means defpicaUe. 

In the novels and profe pieces of Firmzuola 
there is much fweemefs and grace. We haVe 
nor ^ny Author that has equalled his agreeable 
afidb^utiful manner : nor is there znyTuJcan 
Writer that comes up to his charms of expreffion, 
^ccp$> it \)t Bexvenuto CeJieni in his own hfe, 
wbi(;b is written with inimitable elegance, and 
ip^Lldji i^tififl jfimplicity. Some other pieces of 
CelUhi are very good, and deferve to be read more 
than oitce. 

a I 

► Cakdiv AL B^mioy znd Sperone Speroni have 
ajfa wrote- well in. profe, and want not their 
beautjes; but, like Cqfiiglione in his Caurtier^ 
^y are heayy, and difgull the reader by a cer- 
tain .aip 9f pedantry, which runs through their 

The Letters of Jnnibal Caroy and fome of 
his profe fatires againft Cajiehetro^ ar^ eafy and 
perfpicuous \ and whoever would write famihar- 
ly will not find ^better pdodel among tne Tuf^ 

COttS. 

* ♦ , 

We hav.e many other good Writers in profe; 
fuch as Bernardo^ T^ffiy II Cafca U Varcht^ M- 
bertolfOlUoy the two GiraM^ Jigmigi^j Fioren^ 
ttnoy and others. But therg. would be no end of 
naming then} all. I fhall only add, that very 
' . .i *' N 5 few 
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fcWt or rather none 'of them,, come up Wtfic 
perfdSion of thofc I liave uift mcnttoiico. Tte' 
two ViUanu MachidVit^ Pajffkvanti^ and Oinc^' 
ciardiitif arcthebcft.j 

• • • 

[ pet: ARETIN', fo famous for hi* obfeenitjr 
anci infoIcQce^ was ^ ignorant of His own tongucy' 
as of good manners^ 

We have alio a very great numBtr of oWCo^* 
medieS) wrote with true purtty of ftyl'c : But it 
would be too tedious to mention them particu- 
hrly. When you have made yourfelP matter df 
the Writers I have named, you will be able to* 
form a judgment of thpoi yourfelf; Letua pro-- 
cced to the PoetSi ' '' •' 

Of all pur Poetiq ' Writers D.anU of AK^erf 
is, in my opinion, the greateft. Tfie plot df 
what he was plcafed to call a Comedy, is the 
grandeft that ever entered :he thoughts of man^ 
His langviagc is lofty, fubli'me, and haughty^ if* 
I may ufc that remr. Whenever I have occafiort 
to mentioii DanUy I cannot forbear calling hiitt 
that fprite, or that jTf i:aph Danti. Never, furji* 
ly, was a man- en lucd with fo great a genius^ 
and fuch a fruitful invention : this appears chiefly 
in the divine Poem 1 am fpeaking of • and f am- 
often furprifed that .the Ifalians Ihould prefumc 
io write Epic Poems after Dante j whofe'wcrlt 
9Ught to . have (Iruck the greateft of them with' 
aftohifhment* However, as we have other Epic 
|*oems, It is phiin that Italj is a Country fertile 
in the produftion of extraordinary geniufcs^, 
writers of great fire, who were not mfcouragfed*,,^ 
though^ to (peak ip $^e language ef the Poets,. 

" '- they 
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LUIGGI PULCh AutborofaPocfiiimMiiA 
MorgmttU ilder,^ Is one of thofejunccmiixipti ge>» 
mur4s$9 who h«s feated hiinfelf iieareit to^P^J^Af 
on Pamajffiis. Tlie Auency of jf*« Ws vcrfc, th#- 
multiplicity of his images, the variety of hiii^- 
fneafuKSv ai:ul^f his feiitiments, fometimes lofty 
aAd noUe, at o^er times ftrnple and agreeable^ 
have .placed himr above alF praiie. The odd cha-^ 
mdier of his MargutHi th^Tent ofLuciana^ t)ie 
fyttk of RfiHctvauxj with the Death of Rpiandf, 
are painte4 fo llyelily , that I am: tranfported whil^ 
i read them. In fever al places,, however, he isi 
very carelefs in ihechmce of his phrafes, whidi^ 
areoft;^ coarfe aod obfcuee, though lefs fo thaa 
DanU^ who is ^metimes very clownifh, and. 
«ven unintelligjlblet. after all the pains of his.coni- 
nentalors» 

.. Th^ Orktmb inamorata of Rctarddf, whidt 
Bias Been new-moulded and burlefqt^d by the ihi-^ 
unitable Bemiy isitraveftied in fuch apure ffyle^. 
ibat we have no Poet that Writes mcire agtecably^. 
or better ItaUanl It is,, in. fa£l, niy favourite 
]Poefn« Bimi may be properly called the eldeft 
fon of nature* The admirable harmony and 
beauty of his verfificatibn, his ftyle always equal^ 
always charmii^» render him much futusrior^ ill. 
theie refpeds, to all others. ' The beginnings of 
tiiis Cantos, which are chieily inoral, ^tt Bertti 
all over ; and greatly excel thofe of Jtidfia^ vehat^ 
«va: ioaic may tell us. 


lAfTiBathefeoofkietwiolhfirEpicPoe^ aion^. > 
ipirit for imagining things. ^^aciuiri uaratoiBQii^. « 
it is. th€ Ariojio juft mentioned. If this. Poet's 
genius cbuid have itibmitted to uiks^ tad he had . 
pofieilbd a morepcrfedl knowledge of >tbe IUiUan^\ 
or at leaft i£ he had been better acquainted \fkitb 
the purity of the language^ be would have been 
t nuly an original. T^e variety of his charatEleray 
the frequency of hit comparifon8» hismoft lively * 
a^d natural defcriptions^ make- me coniider him ; 
as a miraculous Px>ct: I can think o£ no other '. 
epithet for him fo proper. KwMnd grmum madt . 
a(id particularly the Canto where he turns raving . 
through a furjousjealoufy, is theiineft, and» at 
tbe fam^oximeithc'boldeft thing, that eucr enteisd . 
tie imaginaeiojii of a^ftiet. But Ui Avhjk. baa- 
many admifahlii« artdr' ofigtiwL bea u t ie s,, be bss . 
alfo feveral c«^iiriderable blemitfaes. IihaII,entar . 
into x)o detail.of (bens but co^nent myfiaif with.* 
mentioning one only, namely, his frequentand 
ted i^ us commend;. tion of his foolifh mailer, who, 
in return<for bis divin&work, afked him that re-» 
markable filly > queiiian, Where he met. with, ia; 
I9any extravagancies ? So many, .and. faofteftA 
ripeared, pratfes of the hnufe of JB^' hispaitrons^« 
arc infinitely diftailefui and ickfoin&to^a.readen.. 
Befide the Ordohdo Furi^o^ ^r/^i^vhas written*, 
fome comedies, iatires, and other rhtmeB : but 
i( is ^o that Poem alone he ^xweshis fame botbin . 
//B/K<and abroad* • 

rOR^JTOTJSSOy held in higher efieena. 
by. learoMl men in foreigjfi ^coun^riea, than bjr« 
thole of his own, was a man of a'n;|etbodical ge*-^ 
nius, and copied the GraJb and Ramans very 

clofe. 


clpfe. He wrote in the ma/iner, in which he ' 

in: his time. His !^^n^0lk«m%de1iv$rMdfi j ia th« iftife: 
of our Poems that merits any high commenda- 
tion '4 for im j^xoA Epic Poet h'ksr^'Sl^f)eafed &i|:e 
Taffi. TliecS&f a&ers in lita yirufaiani the A^a* < 
timftnts^ and: 1^ dc^tptieniH are . doiH^s witter 
g^eat force and. propjiisty . ; and the adoai Rtr^ ^f i 
lAmnt and ^/iifi/'btghi^ comhifindthi^ admirable - 
unttjc/ofr fats' iU[>{e) ; which has^ ^9^omnmd64 bisl 
PDem. to ali .tk&polttci natioi)^ oi. Europe -* Idj»:} 
noHtlni^ bim^ hoflvtioer^. fo*iaiuiib7an:0rigo>jirr 
a»: tl^ :oth^r £^ic'Boets ;I vhflse.mmeidv.wiKjt^ . 
though they abound lefs in beauties in the taAeit 
of thofe of jfifom^r, poflefs many other original 
ofiBS .psQudiuu. to<timnflfthi0t$'& 't3»»(]fi «ri@ifi|l» 
tttat^ J*iiiiCoreIyrthinktthi9|tai/^j||eil Jatmofl ibilto 
evBnl^^oek/tWMgreate^ 4)fr> f he^ - (sn^^ and L^aintl 
Pbets.: .:Butof thifi«rer;&£Hie:^illj«Higt^ac^rd«r 
lag tk» bi&.a\i^Mtafie..' I return, lo;?^^.* iHjs ' 
Ayic i^ not polite, nor iiarmuiuiius i hi$ ndmbcirsw^ 
' want'variety, -andhisrth^iighta' and phrafea- are * 
t«o fiadied and^r^tochcfdi; io di9it wtv>QMfiP5t 
wftuy&attain •tlmpuritjji.of x^yltalimiXw^^lBim^i 
D0t&ikA* it iikhi^«Jv«aeiQs^ - - i > '/ . r. : .! ' ^ uc\t 
'♦ -' . i c« . > • • • 1 *•' * •^ -' " • • . *' - ' ^ . ■" ■ J . / ' » I ♦ 
WjiihffMiitiJiVk Qithec Epic Pcmts^jMih^ have<^ 
acquired a great name in /fia/K- One is Taffoniy " 
w^wi-ciie.the£i^£-/«tfrd^#tf9 andthieol;her'X^)&/, 
Auchw* af:$he Maimmtiie. The Sitccbia rapka^^ 
i^ not weli wrote^ and .though Tk^viiV^rriediilSti: 
vie«y high^ he was not voa&t of good lUtlien^ 
aad'Miias ai)adiieti6fierv 'The AtaUnanfUt i5<a«* 
beavy.fftnfirfii^;€oinpifituni, ^^ntaia of fM9dlihiSy,y 
the Sequent i^e of sUiich,* . in luijr.; Goiiipo6tiany . ^ 

♦ ^ vcral 




Mahv- olbcr ludiem have writleii'Epic Po» 
Cflos: iliektftknowiiitv//Ga'i»#l^^dmaim 
die AnmH^i (ofB^na^rd^ ^^ff^ ^ ^^' rftir^ 
f pti/tat9 of Sracci^Hi^ Jl BaemMb^s^£4iQra'» 
fwiai hj two Poet» whofe names I doh't remenw 
ber : but y^ of ihem^ and levend c»tlicra, icairce 
diBfeive to be read} for iMlwkhAanding.iivlial:. 
ibme, who pals for aaan of learmng, may ai^ 
ftme to teH us^ thef are vcay heavy^compofii* 

tSOttS*. * 


i. 


I itAir. almofi feifoe to mentbo to^yoia aQ^^*^ 
oriier Pofm9 ceaimcitdsd.b|r maoy Italhns^ a^ 
by fome foreigners,- ^ $tmh$Mii0imia^ Frijfim^ 
It muftbeowned this Poem* is not ill wrote : but 
I could never bear -thread thrae 4?ama$ of it. 
The blank verie which the aiiti\or has made ufe 
ofv is the heavieft thtng in the world. For jUio- 
ftme reafbnl never hm- the. patience to read t(^ 
the end i(if ?^'s fKi0k^ nor tjo finifli the traniUuK 
tion. of the M^tid, in blank verft by JmuiaiCarw^ 
though it excels the Italic UbmrsaM and the Sett/t 
j^natf^ both' ini language and iieifification» 

•••■ ^ , . , • . • . 

( FsoM thefe reflexioos on , the > Epic Po^». 
)SMi may ceaceive what a contemptible perfoirm*- 
aftce fitk^M& ^Efijffttr /a Ppejk Efiquf muft be^ 
kk which he .pretends tp. pa6 ftnunce on. our 
Epic Poefis^ witb.iUt having the leaft knowledge^ 
of our beft Writers^ and witiiout even a fupcr^ 
iktal acquaintance with our language : ihis 
wxetehed. judg<$ |(K»,M{^ Wf^i^ Pmf^ 


rd others, he is n6t wcmhytA Canry theh^ iMM>feii< 
after them. His HemfiaA'^i^ fuicb iipoor per«^ 
formance, that it wouldbe the greateft affront to 
cor Epic Writers to fiame that vne^cd jF^httb 
Poem "^ith their pieces, fiat ]t'i» time to have> 
done ivith the Epic Poet»: htus proceed torftofect 
of a different ki!id.. 


. • 


'One that I Rfce bcftiis the youitg Stfmaroftt 
iH hrs Zanicay a ntfal Comedy, ara original ktf^ 
its kind;^ and containfrtg more poetical beauties^ 
perhaps/^ thait ^oy thing hafy hirs pcodoced : hoi 
it requires a perfe£t knowledge of our language' 
to undbrftand it, notwithftanding -the numerous. 
irote^itf Shhint^ We tiav^i no dramatic pieee». 
whether Tragedy or Comedjjr, more apeeabieto^ 
read than the deHghlffii iantia^ ' 

I fTA v« ah-eady faid, that there are above W 
thouiknd Comi^dies^ in JDtalian. Several of the tAi 
ones are very 0dod^ or rather they are full o(- 
beauties.. Bbtl could never retiihthemrbecatifer 
they are not written in rhlme : my reafons'fbf 
this I hatye giveii iflf riife ft*ftce to my tranflaticnv 
of Comeilk. 1 ftaH not &y fMch 4A our Tn^** 
gedies, for, to tsH you a fec?et, I coald never, 
read one with pleafure, for the fame reafbn, the 
want of rhime, excepting only the Ekffra 'or 
Count Ga^ard Gdffi^ a f^etiafr. This Wrirec; 
engaged mi? td read him, though he writes im 
btankverfb,. by thebeau^of his language, and: 
theartful'difpofitiDn and variety of bis nmnbers* *. 


t > 


You will hear muchdomrnended \nlt0fy th^ 

Man]Ui» M»JV9 Tragcriien aOed a«4ie ItsHam 

''^ Theatre 
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Tbeatrc» and hiai Merofi -, the Tragedies pf 
Qravina^ amd thofe of Sailo', the C/iJj;^ qfLaz-^ 
zarini j and thofe of Martdlh which are wretch- 
edly uanflated into French Verfe, and the Abbe 
Cmii% with fome others not worth mentioniag. 
AU thefe are very dull to read, and flill worfe to 
hear from the ilage, 

I AM fenflble, that was I to talk In this man* 
nerto the modern Italians^ mi^ch mip^re wa$ Lto 
write fo freely* the;^. would' be, rpady. to djfpatcb: 
me to the oth^f jvorld^ or at leafl regard ine as a 
perfcdl madman. But I fpeak to a ftrai\ger 
whom I would not deceive : and when you be-> 
come acquainted with our language, you will, 
j udge whejLbpr. I^ ^^^ in .the . yvr ong. / , 

^^ I wo utb not, however^. ^oi^ceal from;j(rpi^. 
that our ancient Poets have written feveral Co-' 
medles in odlav^^ and t/'i^lets, which are.not dtf* 
ajgr^eable^ as far as J c;wi judge by fome frag-, 
ments that I have ken. But thefe Comedies are , 
fq fearer, efpeciallj thpf^' ;of Rofzzl de Sienne^ . 
whjch havCj no^ beed.rfigi;ii>tp^ jhe/e^t wo. hundred 
yeiif s»[that.it wou,Id be myain to fcarch for thcm^ » 
or to, hqpe^'to purcbftfe ^^P^ ^9^ money, 

. ^SoME good judgess ^q^ Italians and Foreij^n- ^ 
ers, have liked feveral pf our Palloral TTragi- * 
Comedies,, fuch as TaJjVs Jminta^ GufirpuA^ 
P.q/ior^ i^^» and tjje Phillis de Sdro .by Buom-^ , 
rflii J to which may be'added the jikfo QfTUnga-^ • 
ro. But, excepting the Amintay which is dj* 
verting enough, the reft are fo poor, they are 
fcarcely looked into •. and have more panegyrifts 
thsmread^^jr paru^ularly. the P^^r /IrVii'^ which; 


Italian j£^ffgtl0g^. tifd-^fTriters. 1 9 ' 

is % hUo^ c<»lle<Sboa of k>n^ fentences, ^1 cf 
phrafes that belong rai^hcr to Lomhar^ and the 
Ramfigna^ tbari to Tufcapy, ' The PhilUs de Scira^ 
and the Jha^^ ^re perhkp^. in every refpe^ worf^ 
thm th^ Pfi/tor Fi^k^ ■. , 

> ■ . 

MEtMTJSUi whp is nonv alive, has a<5- 
^ired a itame by writing Dramatic pieces fet to 
mufic. This writer is at little pains to draw his 
charadlers as they are reprefented in hiftory ; hi» 
language is intermixed with Roman phrafes, and 
his pieces, in general, filled ^yith incidents very 
.diftant from probability : yet, ^nptwithftanding 
ihefe three great defe<Sls, he is r^ad and heard 
with pkafure and applaufe, both with mudc and 
without, on account of the harmonious flow of 
ins verfe, and his many natural and iublimc 
thoughts. His other rhimes, which are not fet 
toniufic, fuchas his fonAet§,'o£tavea, chapters^ 
gnd his poems in blank . verfe,' cannot be read 
without diflafte, and fe^m not to be the pro* 
4u<^i^n$ of that gi-eat man. 

. ^POSrOZOZ£M?, the prcdcccflcM' of A&. 
taftajto at the imperial theatre, publiflied fome 
volumes of tragedies fet to mufic, which in % 
very fliort time funk injto oblivion,, for want <rf* 
that agreeable fire which, animates the true poe^ 
This always has been, fknd always will be th^ 
fate of mediocrity in poetry, notwithftanding 
the avarice of publishers and the ignorance of 
readers. 

After the .Epic and Tragic Poets come the 
Lyric \ of whom feveral of July are carried by 

many pettons: ^. UgH.4$ ' th^ tbiid centmy* ' 1^« 

fpeak 


* 


't\ lkt%i kilts m the ^ 

(|>ealc irtg^nito^flf, l!He poet Wbo^n^itar o&lf Lf^ 
ne, ktfttki to mt'tohafife^ecy'lMt ftnfir. Tne 
compofing a Sonnet or Cantata, Iregstfdasiu^^ 
thing compared with an Epic Poena^ a Tragedy, 
or a Comedy. For thb mifen, I won always 
aftonifhed at the felicity of Pitraroi^ wfacife 
Sbnnets and Cantatas are mueh-oftener anenMned 
in converrati<)n and writiM, than At perform* 
ances of our ereateft Epic nbets* There is cem 
tainly as nmcn difference between die genitts of 
Dante and of Petrarca^ as between the nze of an 
elephant and a fly. Yet the gretf eft part of thofe 
we call poets, or who hare a tafte for poetry, 
read Petrarcn^ write of him, praife and imiutc 
him, whilft few look into Daftte^ Puidyxa Birnk 
Thb prbceeds from the want <^ genius in moft 
tneh, who- therefore can have Ad tafl«ordei2ie 
for things that ftirpafs their own itn^gination | 
and hence the trifles and little thoughts oiPwtrar* 
r^ are better fuited to'the narrow capacities iof 
the generaKty of readers, thsm die fublbste fend- 
^ments of Dante and the otbtr Epic Poets, which 
require an extenfiye mind to comprehend. I d^ 
not know whether I have expreflcd myfelf cfeaf^ 
1y; but this fhall he all; Petrotcay whohashi- 
therto held the firft rank among our Lyric Poets, 
wrote fbme Cantatas very beautiful in their kind, 
but few xA hts! fMnets p)ea(e me^^reyughout. 
And as to his Triomfh¥i% excepting a few fcatterod 
triplets, thev are extrtmely bad, and heavy to 
read. ' His Jangiiiagey hoi)^ever, is very pure and 
good, if we except fome obfdete words whick 
hetife. 


■ hx. Most all out^ writer^ of the fifteenth 

ty, as we ed[l^e^j,-l]ave*'iltiittted Bdf^tmas: 


^i Hi^ikii die oci^nal duficicfit in invention^ 
you will «a% jadg&tn wiett efteem I hold ti^c 
wpyift«. \^ . 

wrote fome few Lyric ^rfe^^ are pot at all Pe* 
traFchtllH and^ like the geni^rality. of the Lyric 
Paets, have fooie little things that are very agree* 
able I but when poetry has only the asre^ley 
and nodiing of the great and fubhrne, it oecomea 
to me intolerable* I repeat it again: I And no 
great norlafting; pleafure, but in an£pic Poem^ 
' a good Tragedy or Comedy. 

Among the Lyric Poems which have given 
ine fome pleaiure, I place in the firft rank thofe 
«f our asKient Poets, iif ch 9s Danu the $gic 
writer ; the other Dante da Mentaro^ Cim dm 
Pifiridy in ffaort, all I have met with of that 
nger for. though their, language ia vulgar^ their 
ientimmts ajre inorci nobfe, and both i]x theii: 
thoughts and their expreffions they have follow* 
ed nature m(H%i clofdy dum their fucce/Tors* /r<* 
d^ric Sighezxi' has colled:ed the Lyrics ni twelve 
of thefc) and printed them within theie two years r 
at Venici. 

Towards the end ^fdielaft century four 
ether Lyric Poets appeared, who made fome 
noife in Itafy. One was Cbiatrsrir^ who, I. have 
been told, undertook. l?o imitate P^l^ri I have 
met with f6n» who pretended hp. fuxpzSM him* 
Pindar y if this be true, muS^bea very indiffere^ 
poet. If we except fome poems of Chiabrera in 
blank verfe, not ilt done, the reft will h^cdly 
bear to be t«dk;e ffftdc J^b wrp^ fi^Poem on tbf 

. cit^ 
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C}ty of Florence in ftanzas of eight lines, which 
lyas as fooQ forgot as printed. 

The fecond is Filicaia^ who has here and 
there {(^me good things | but^ sdtoget^, is but 
little to be efleemed. 

. The third is JlexanJer Guidty who endea- 
vouring to write in the Hebrew tafie, and the 
eafiern ftyle, got upon his ftilts and mounted 
to the clouds : yet for all the praifes bellowed on 
him without meafure, right or wrong, by bis 

{rreat friend the famous Gravinay this mofl Tub- 
tme Guidi is as little known and as feldom 
named among the poets, as the Tragedies and 
verfes of his panegyrift. 

. Thb fourth and laft is Merouni^ a. moil 
wretched verfifier, who naufeates me as often as 
be comes in my way. 

We have many other poets who have writteti 
on. different fubjedts > fuch as Sannazzaro^ who, 
befides his Lyric verfes much in the manrter'.of 
Petrarca^ and fome cantos in Dante*Sj wrote 
the famous Arcadia. The eclogues contain 
many excellent things : but the conftraint under 
which he laid himfdf to rhime in that kind of 
meafure the Jtalians cMJiruccioli^ obliged him. ; 
to make ufe of many curtailed Latin words ^ > 
which difpleafe me infinitely. /; 

t\ 

There are feveral qther poets I like much, 
PjTincipally thofe who wrote, as we commonly 
iay, alfa Bernefca^* that hy^ in ^ Bernt*^ manner ; 
wiivfq bifi'I^fciue pantos 4a\d fonnets ate ex^emely. 

' ^ agreeable, 


Italian' La^uag^ MdJp'riters. \^ 

agreeablcj^ and in the pureft Italian ; particularly 
his Roland nevf^mo\x\iidAy'^\lh. which I am much 
delighted. 


'* 


LASCA^ Cdfa^ I^irenzuera^ Rufpoli^ and msT- 
ny others, have imitated him iilore or kfs i Mid 
particularly Jeronimo Leopard \ a«d they have all 
more or lefs of beauty and grace. 

BVRCHIELLO^ a barber of Florence^ wrote 
prior to all thefe, in the burlefque tafte j and hie 
poems, I mean fuch as are intelligible, for moft 
•xrf them are nor, pleafe me ftill more than ev€A 
thofe of Bemiy on account of a certain energy 
of expreflion peculiar to himfelf, and rarely to 
be found in the ibnncts and cantos oi Berni^ in 
all other refpeds fo exquifite, 

♦ 

BELLINZONIy who'alfo wrote burlefque 

tbrfore Bemi^ has many vfery gpod things, 'that 

defervfe to bfe read again and again : but his foii- 

hets are fo fcarce, 'tis a hard matter to meet 

•tvith them. 

Bu'niBbve all who have' written. burlefquei 
Count GoTszly whom I mentioned aboy^e, d©» 
lights me moft. If this nobleman ever prima 
•his compofitions in profef and verfe, many of 
which I have read in manufcript, they will gaia 
him a very high. reputation.- He is the only m^ 
dern poet with whom I am intirely fatisiied, both 
when he writes ferious and burlefque. I am in- 
-finitcly grieved that he Soes not write always in 
'verfe : his great and extenfive genius woirfd pror 
tluce t)^2(ny eAceUeat tfhing^ ia the pur«ft ftyle. • 

One 
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One Plmn Vtttoriy a phyiScUin of Manitur^ 
printed a volume of burleique irerles a few years 
ago at AftUtrty which I think very good ; and 
when I was lately at Aiannm^ in my return from 
Vini^iy he told me he intended to reprint them 
with fome additions. I am impatient till it be 
done, for he is a man of a vaft invention, ca** 
pable, like GozvJy of greater things than chap*' 
ters and fongs. There is much eafe m h\s ex** 
preffion and rhimes, and great beauty in his fen* 
liments and dicflion : but his too great prafUce 
as a phyfician hinders him from writing muchj 
and from reviiing what he has wrote. 

WMitsT I am fpeakingof our Poets now 
alive, it conies into my h^ to mention to yoti 
fome of thofe on whom I fet the greatdl value. 

The Abbe yerame TagSazuccbiy of Mukna^ 
honorary profeflbr of the Grtek tongue, of elo- 
quence, and Italian poetry in our univeility of 
TuriHy and author of a philofophtcal treatife on 
the manner of inftru£ting youth in polite Iitera«^ 
ture, has printed a coHe3ion of poems, which 
are very good in their different kinds. 

DOMINI^E BALESrRIERIy2XiiL 

Charles Antoine Tanziy both of the AClanefey are 
well acquainted with the Bernifean tafte \ but 
(hey write little. 

JOHN CHARLES PASSERONIj a cler- 

?rman oi Nice'in Province^ writes the ferious in 
Hrfirca\ manner, and burleTque much in Ber^ 
n^s tafte 3 the latter with admirable eafe. He 

haa 


Italian , iMigfuiii aid Writers. ^ 

has begun an entertainingburlefque. poem^ in- 
tid^» The Uf$ pfCcero^ wbicb will . )^ a moft 
agre^blc thing, if he. lives to iinifli it, and an 
eriginal in its kind. But his Tufcan&yU wants 
a litde €Qrrcfiion« 

All the poets of the fchool oiBohgna are fol- 
lowers qf Petrarcaj and confequently copyifts : 
the heft is John Piter Zanotts^ who befides feve* 
lal ek»ant pieces in profe, has printed a collec- 
tion offongs, two Tragedies in blank verfe, an4 \^ 
a volume of a^eeable pieces, that feem rathei: J 
the production of a £miard th^i a native of 
Tujiany. 

Thx&b is one Lemard Marcelbtio at Venues 
who, if he would fet himfelf to write^ would be 
little infei^pr to Gew^ 

IXXJI&A BERGALlh the wife of diis 
Count Gtazif excels in different manners of 
writing;* In fome amorous rhimes addrefled to 
her huftandy tibere is fomuch eafe and fimplicity^ 
they jnuft pleafe every one. . 

I MUST own I have met with no poet in any 
city of Itafy^ who better underftands the adapt- 
ing verfe to mufic, than fome Fenetians ; but 
they are few and young ; I hope they will one 
day acquire a name by fome pieces of poetry : 
Aefe are Gionni Marjuioj Adamanta Martlnellss 
and Giorgio Bremer. I am perfuaded they will 
in time diflinguijih themfdves by their poetic 
l^itings^ . 

Ahb€ 
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Abbe SIMESIO^ at Tir/w, fecrtfety to the 

Cardinal, would write very well in verfc could 
he apply himfelf wholly to \t. The fame might 
be faid ofthc Count rfe L^rvriano^ and ibme other 
young people : but the woril is, this is not the 
country for making verfes. 

At Placentia there is one Alexander Gravaoli^ 
of Bologna^ who underftands i^tTufcan lar^guage 
perfedily : but his ftyle is fofliewhat afiedted. 

I CANNOT recorle6t any other in z\\ half 
Worthy to be admitted, I do rtot fay among the 
poets, but, among thofe whtr underftand Tuf^ 
can poetry. The many whcrmutually extol^each 
other for poets, are lame verftfiers, unacquainted 
with the language ; I don't eiccept even the i%- 
rV??////^ J themfdves, none of whom, in our day, 
can" prove himfelf a true and legittmate defcend- 
ant cf thofe ilJuftrious wrrtcrs whicb their iftgc-^ 
nioua city produced, jit one period. 
' irnfe Marquis Maffei^ already menhoned. 
Father Zucchi^ who verlifies ejctempore^ BeJlelU^ 
Author ofthc infipid Gonella^ and the Abbe Fran-- 
ta^ with all the reft of Verona^ are cried up for 
great poets by many who have no taf^e. For 
my own part I am certain th^ir poems, already 
languiihing, Will not outlive their authors. 

The verfes of Barufuldi^ 'AgneWty Borzeth\ 
and Are other po^tsi of rcrf am, wilf like wife bcf 
buried on the feme day ^ith thofe who niade 

them. 

' PAUL ROLLI, who' tranflatcd the EngU/h 

Milton^ is another poet Who doe^ not e^en under-f 

ftand-thelaftgaage,' as hrs tety- foolifli notes onf 

JS^a^a^ evidently fhew. • . 

. .A^ to all the Arcadians of Rome^ it would be 

a pttrfanation of poetry to name them. 
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wntesfiome uttie^imngyin* /iw»^ii|wat it fs^wh 
ally pi^:)>«^^i>uid witcdfi^Hq^l^ilgWVK ^\lh^^:^ 
tin. AU the others of Padua sure uiiiie ArcoiUoh 

The faijiou^ if/afW/mhas ilfo-bieii^eak 

' inaugh to . y^tM foftie vtrfei ; 4iiu}) .^ia t i» fttjl 

.•inrorfe, t^yp^ t^qpfes i% pr6fi?i| oncJntijJ^ (?^<?/ 

fg/?^, -Wd ^h^ other 0/ ferfi^ Poetry, His 

verfes are wretched, his prole goodt for little, and 

^e fubjej£l very ill handled. 

The feme may beiaid of Faihcr ^Wm's 
Jfitjftory of Poe^try. This fioiplp prieft muft needs^ 
prattle about poetry, though he wa3 never ca*. 
pable of writing four good lines* 

I fhall not mention to you Father Cevdy a 
Cai;meltte oiTurin-, nor hi$ enemy Blaze Schimfo; 
d Efte. Thefe, with fome of their very ignorant 
followers on both fides, have poifoned all Italy 
with their books, crammed with folly and im- 
pertinences. They difputed about what neither 
imderftood, and I believe their quarrel muft have 
lafted till now, had not death fnatched away Ce*da; 
about two years ago. May Schiavoy and all the^. 
Jbalian pedants and impoflorsj. who ferve only ta 
iruin the Bookfellers^ take warning before tliey> 
go after him. 

I CAN never forbear laughing when I think o£ 
a catalogue which (bmebody at R§meg:d.ve Mtu 
EngUJh Gentleman of my acquaintance, con-, 
taining, as he, pretended, the bcft writers both in-. 

frofe andverfe, among whom^ I found >l&W«i„ 
riar C^r of Pers^ j/<Aillim,y Cwmpeliy Pt^iy, 
Tefti^ Aiene^ Maggiy and fomeotbers of the faftie, 
Aamp. , N^ver, Sir, entertain a thought of read- 
ing any of thefc miieftible butchers of.pbetiy •^ 

O and 


n» tbofe ^Ihe fisMeHth^ csrefifflyavotd^lookr^ 

iaihe end of tkat ^octiturv ; fucli aft S^Mmt Fa-^. 
giv9lif'Zafpii and Aich like: for though j^W 
weft a man bf confiderable kaming, hie Ajrleia^^ 
poor> and his thoit^tt lecrajr die pedant 

FjfGJVOLI ift a barren bnflfboii, who in hit 
liurleiifiie poom ilrahis hard to nmkt yon laugher 
but for the noft fart without fucceft : it is onljr 
in his comedies that you oieet with s oouotry 
charaSer perhaps well done. But for Z^fpif ble 
is a moft wretched poet, i«d has neither inven-^' 
tion, fentimetit, sior language i in flidrt> a trtte^ 
^rrtf^n fliepherd. 
' RED/ and Afagabti{[2iox^ have wrote tole-^ 
raWy we}l in profe : but they are both indiiFerenr 
poets. 

CARKFutLV avoid fome vohtmes printed un- 
der the tide of PpiTttf by the Arva^ans of Rumtc 
Shun them. Sir, as you would do the plague^ 
They ai^the produdHons of tboie AnaJians juft. 
n)entioned. 

Ha vimg given you ti genexsl idea of our po*:. 
etry and bnguagej it remains that I ihould bf 
fomething of the pronunciation. -There is «z 
common proverb by which tiney pretend to teach 
the true manner of pronouncing ^ur fauiguage.^. 
LhtguM T(fft4ma in -^cta Rsmano» iSome people! 
areixrfuaded'it is Crue mccoBdt|ig»'da!jdie iett^r^^ 
the«language, they hy^ oM^-^^^t ^vfsan^r faut^ 
the jprontinoratientiMtofi^a^^^ffiffi rTSiepcople^ 
of Siehnai neverthelefsi rte&:iis,'ithdiiV4SthefoeS^ 
apdmany fbrei^eis ^am '<of ^e(^><fimiee^ij^on% 

i^'jj>^ ' ' ' - the 


/Mr, "and tust^fimwltmmii^ oiiglit tb tei p^^i 
iR>iiiiiMHi as ^ pcAke and w^4md^p«oplt of' 
their city-^ak it. I, fof niy ]^t ^holnri 
xmiiet of Fbfrmc^ Simuti nor Rmm^j bur of^ 
a-i^wince in .//n^ wMfe 'iiOGent<dtffpii graa^ 
from all the tlime, think difo article 6f the pt&^i 
minciatio^ b a thing not W6rth contending 
aboutfr Thepoint of giteateft importance is,^ td 
attain to write the language wdl ; and afters 
vntrAa to learn to fpeak it^idi that a^ent which 
is moft agreeable to the ear of the perfon who 
ftudies it. T frankly own, I like only the Pk* 
rtntim accent. The others have ibmethlng ' fo ' 
effeminate and languid, they tire me as nmA «$ 
to hear a y^w fpes^. But, after all, I repeat it 
again, every one has ht8|)ccu]tar eary ivhich he^ 
ought to confult more than thcopinion of others^ • 
From this fucdn£l drfeoUrfe, too fuccinfi:^ in- 
deed, fcr the great number of thiiirgs^to be trdited^ 
of, had I undertaken to handle the fubjed in de- 
tail, your may fee that it is my opinion the fine 
language of Tnfcany is fallen from what itwasf^ 
and that it is at prefeot on the decline. Alid 
when I conflder how few in our timeendeavouf - 
to cultivate it, I conjeAure that k will ibon be 
intirely chang^ aiid in a little tinie be wholly^ 
lofty unlefs &me itjoUdfu prince fhould arife t#* 
declare htmielf' its ^patron, -i^nd umdertake^ tod. 
make it A^rtih again; which can (carcelyhiLp^c 
pen whilft things renia'm on, dieir prefentiboting.f 
What' makes the cafe ftill worfe is :..the Gentle^' 
men of Fhntut at thi^ dav, . for example . iMmi^ , 
Gm-ii Bm9nuBn$uii^ Bamicii ,itc^ who aught^ . 
above all odKT t0:aq>fly.tbcln6)lY<ftiaks.calti^ 

vation 
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pmii&Iy |I|«^ yjjpjpfecipitate it^ xuU* by em- 
ploying a^numljcr oiGallidfmsy which have co^ 
thing to dp v/'ith our language. 

I SHAiii conclude thele remarks with tbeibl* 
lowing reflexion : Moil of the Italians are very 
^Cjiir;U>k lot jnot ft^dying and cuUiv^ng their 
language at prefent, When there is no longer any 
t^rince in Itafy^ who is a lover or patron of iearn-* 
ed men and poetSf nor among, thd Nobles and 
rich men one who regards learning or the fine 
arts ; but every one, great and finally openly 
defpifes poetry, and treats thofe who ftudy it or 
polite literature as fools or madmen. We may 
therefore look on it as a kind of miracle, to find 
in Italy^ thus declining, any tolerable writer, 
much lefs a good one ; and if fuch fhould be. 
found, men of fenfe cannot too much prai& and 
.applaud his courage, (ince to become fuch, he 
muft have laboured and fatigued bimfelf without 
hope of recompence, and ft ill lefs of reputation^ 
and muft have fupported, with the greateft intre- 
pidity, the general contempt, and the filly male-- , 
volcnccriticifms of eminent blockheads.. 


FINIS. 


